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SOME RAMBLING REMARKS ON HORACE AND OTHERS, 


BY MORGAN RATTLER, ESQ. M.A., AN APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 


Wer take up the pen to redeem our 
promise to the gentle public of ut- 
tering a few .words more about 
Horace’s lyric effusions, and the best 
versions of them into English. We 
shall ramble, moreover, in our at- 
tempts at illustration as before, satis- 
fied that the only readers we care to 
have will journey with us, not un- 
pleasantly, throughout the digression, 
and return with us to the matter 
more immediately on hand, with a 
mind stored and a spirit elevated to 
its more perfect engenee. 

We begin with the beginning — 
with the page begrimed with the 
smut and tears of the schoolboy who 
heartily wishes that there never had 
been kings to procreate and transmit 
in their line the friend and patron 
of our fat mannikin Horace. He that 
was addressed so nobly and so touch- 
ingly as 


“« Mecenas atavis edite regibus, 
O et presidium et dulce decus meum,” 


was one of the few men who had the 
wisdom to tread upon the pride of 
the Romans proper, by an exhibition 
of greater pride, in the proclaimed 
contempt for all curule offices in 
the state. He treated Rome as the 
wealthy merchants ag predivites) 
of our own day do the city of Lon- 
don: he would not condescend to ac- 
cept any one of its offices or dignities. 
YOL, XXXI. NO, CLXXXIII, 


And the feeling in his day even was 
greatly respected; for fear is more 
potent upon mankind than love, and 
the very tuba Remi looked with awe 
upon a man who, satisfied with 
wielding power, despised all the gew- 
gaw splendour of title, station, and 
appliances, which, with the herd of 
men, must always accompany it, to 
make it reverenced by the multitude, 
high as well as low. By this manly 
policy he entirely diverted the sneers 
and sarcasms of the pure patricians, 
the haughty care of peculiar gods,— 
the dread proprietors seated within 
the mystical ager Romanus, which 
were so unsparingly directed against 
Cicero, who boasted a descent of (ac- 
cording to himself) almost equal 
splendour — stirpe antiquissima ortus 
—with the minister of Augustus ; 
but who, in the vulgar opinion, stands 
chronicled as a word-mongering ad- 
venturer of obscure parentage and 
essentially low position, elevated only 
by adventitious circumstances, and 
rare oratorical powers in a conven- 
tional tongue. Every schoolboy is 
acquainted with Sallust’s narrative 
of the Catiline conspiracy. It is, very 
inappropriately, one of the first books 
a into the hand of youth, and, from 
earning there that Cicero was a 
noocus homo, and an inquilinus civis 
urbis Roma, he takes for granted the 
orator was of low, if not of vile, birth 
and condition, and one of those per- 
s 
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sons whom the troublous times of 
the Republic could alone have thrown 
up pre-eminently to the surface. 
But of those schoolboys who have 
toiled over the “ pictured page” of 
the illustrious historian, not one in a 
thousand has read the Treatise of the 
Laws, by the still more illustrious 
individual against whom Caius Cris- 
pus Sallustius has so successfully re- 
corded his aristocratic spite. Yet the 
following beautiful dialogue opens 
the second book of the Treatise. ‘The 
speakers are Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
his brother Quintus, and his friend 
Titus Cecilius Pomponianus Atticus : 

“ Atticus. Sed visne, quoniam et satis 
jam deambulatum est, et tibi aliud 
dicendi initium sumendum est, locum 
mutemus, et in insulé que est in 
Fibrene (nam opinor illi alteri flumini 
nomen esse*), sermoni reliquo de- 
mus operam, sedentes? 

“ Marcus. Sané quidem, nam illo 
loco libentissimé a uti, sive quid 
mecum ipse cogito, sive aliquid scribo, 
aut lego. 

“A. Equidem, qui nune primum 
hue venerim, satiari non queo : mag- 
nificasque villas, et pavimenta mar- 
morea et laqueata contemno, ductus 
vero aquarum, quos isti Nilos, Euri- 
pos, quis non ciim hee videat irrise- 
rit? Itaque, ut tu pauld anté de 
lege et jure disserens, ad naturam 
referebas omnia, sic in his ipsis rebus, 
que ad quietem animi, delectationem- 
que queruntur, natura dominatur. 
Quare antea mirabar (nihil enim in 
his locis nisi saxa et montes cogita- 
bam : idque ut facerem, ct orationibus 
inducebar tuis et versibus) sed mira- 
bar ut dixi, te tam valdé hoc loco 
delectari ; nunc contra miror te, cum 
Roma absis unquam potius esse. 

“M. Ego verd cim licet plures 
dies abesse, prasertim hoc tempore 
anni et amcenitatem, et salubritatem 
hance sequor; rard autem licet; sed 
nimirdm me alia quoque causa de- 
lectat que te non attingit ita. 
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“ A, Que tandem ista causa est ? 

“ M. Quia si verum dicimus, hxc 
est mea et hujus fratris mei germana 
patria, hine enim orti stirpe antiquis- 
sim sumus: hic sacra, hic gens, hic 
majorum multa vestigia. Quid plura? 
Hance vides villam, ut nunc quidem 
est latius dificatam patris nostri 
studio: qui cum esset infirma vale- 
tudine, hic feré wetatem egit in litteris ; 
sed hoc ipso in loco ciim avus viveret 
et antiquo more, parvus esset villa, ut 
ila Curiana in Sabinis, me scito esse 
natum. Quare inest nescio quid et 
latet in animo ac sensu meo, quo me 
plus hic locus fortasse delectet. Si 
quidem etiam ille sapientissimus vir, 
Ithacam ut videret, immortalitatem 
scribitur repudiasse.” 


We are not aware that any trans- 
lation of this has been given in our 
vernacular: we venture one :— 

“ Atticus. But would you not, since 
we have now walked about quite 
enough, and you have to enter upon 
another head, that we should shift 
our ground; and, seated at our ease 
in that island of the Fibrenus (for 
such I fancy is the name of the se- 
cond river), deal with the remainder 
of your discourse ? 

“ Marcus. With great good will ; 
for it is my most pleasant habitude 
to frequent that place, whether it be 
that all alone I meditate, or write, or 
read any thing. 

“A. In fact, I here, for the first 
time, cannot satiate myself. Your 
marble and channeled pavements I 
despise; and as to your aqueducts, 
which the fastidious style Niles and 
Euripuses, who can look at them 
without laughing?+ So it is that, 
even as you a little while ago, in dis- 
coursing of law and jurisprudence, 
referred all things to nature, thus do 
I say that, in all matters sought to 
soothe and gratify the mind, nature 
is supreme. Wherefore, whilst be- 
fore I wondered (for nothing in this 


* The villa in the neighbourhood of which the scene is laid was near Arpinum. 
The second river alluded to was the Liris (Garigliano). Both are adverted to in 
Sil. Ital, lib. 8. Belli Punici :— 


“ Ac qui Fibreno miscentem flumina Lirim 
Sulphureum, tacitisque vadis ad littora lapsum 


Accolit Arpinus.” 


t The large aqueducts, whether of fresh or salt water, were called after the mys- 
terious river Nile, as it was to the ancients, and ever will be to those who live by its 
bounty on its banks ; the smaller, Euripus after the strait. 
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did I dream of t rocks 
and mountains, and to prick me to 
this I was urged both by your 
speeches and poetry), I wondered, as 
I said, why you should be so much 
charmed with this place; now, on 
the contrary, I am loth to imagine 
how you, when once absent from 
Rome, could be better posited. 

“ M. In sooth, I, when at this time 
of the year I have the privilege of a 
recess for some considerable time, 
forthwith betake myself to the sweet- 
ness and salubrity ofthis spot. Rare, 
however, is the Mention: ut, indeed, 
the place delights me for another 
reason, which touches you not in 
like sort. 

*“ A, And what, then, is that reason ? 

“ M. Because, sooth to say, this is 
mine and my brother's proper and 
natal soil; for hence have we sprung 
from a most ancient stock. Here 
was our race; here its rites; here 
many memorials of our ancestors. 
Why, more? You see this villa, as 
now, broadly built out by the care 
of my father,* who, when in im- 
paired health, here, for the most 

art, spent his age in studious ease. 
3ut on this very spot where my 
grandfather lived, and after the 
ancient manner, the villa was small, 
even like that Curian} one in the 
Sabine territory, where, be it known 
to you, I was born. Wherefore it 
is that there is a something, I know 
not what, privily influencing my 
mind and senses, which haply de- 
lights me with this place exceed- 
ingly; so as it even was with that 
wisest of men, who, as it is recorded, 
repudiated immortality that he might 
again see Ithaca.” { 
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To us we confess, this, as all the 
introductions of Cicero to his philo- 
sophical works, is exquisitely beauti- 
ful, and displays him in a much more 
elevated, and estimable, and amiable 
light than when he comes before us 
as the orator, the administrator, and 
the politician. In the last capacity 
he was below contempt; he was that 
which Napoleon so thoroughly de- 
spised throughout life—an ideolo- 

ist ; and he was one of those help- 
ess mockers out of season, who ren- 
der themselves odious as gad-flies to 
their friends who are within the 
sphere of their annoyance, and a 
laughing-stock to the cnemy ; he was 
a bad and an inconvenient joker, and, 
still worse, he wanted pluck, which is 
the cardinal quality in all the actual 
affairs of life where the high game 
is played. Shakspeare, in one slight 
satiric touch, in his wonderful Roman 
play in the essence, Julius Cesar, has 
shewn the character of the man. In 
the scene in the first act between 
Casea, and Brutus, and Cassius, the 
latter asks,— 


“ Did Cicero say any thing ? 

** Casca. Ay, he spoke in Greek. 

‘* Cassius. To what effect ? 

“‘ Casca. Nay, an’ I tell you, that I'll 
ne’er look you in the face again. But 
those that understood him smiled at one 
another, and shook their heads ; but, for 
mine own part, it was all Greek to me.” 


This is much truer than Atkin- 
son’s notion of the philosopher's 
position, though expressed in such 
superb diction. Any body who 
chooses to look at the veritable gos- 
sip of Plutarch in his lives of the 
mighty contemporaries of this periad, 


* We know nothing of Cicero’s father, except what he here tells us, from which 
we may conclude he was a rich and learned Italian, with the exception of some 


passages on his death in a letter to Atticus. 


t The allusion is to the famous Manius Curius Dentatus, of whom, in one of his 


Lays of Rome, Macaulay sings,— 


‘“* Hurra for Manius Curius, the noblest son of Rome, 
Thrice in utmost need called forth, 
Thrice drawn in triumph home, 
Weave, weave for Manius Curius, 
The third embroidered crown ; 
Make ready the triumphal car, 
And weave the third green crown.” 


t Cicero, less reverentially, says elsewhere, that he was attracted to his domicile 
on the Ithacan rock (it was emphatically his domicile as the essence which constitutes 
it was most strong in him, namely the animus revertendi) by the venerable in this case, 
causa teterrima belli. He fled from the arms of Calypso, divine amongst goddesses — 
dim bccwv—et vetulam suam pratulit immortalitati. 
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may satisfy himself upon this. The 
secret of Marcus Tullius’ success in 
his consulship against Catiline, Len- 
tulus, Cethegus, and the other aris- 
tocratic conspirators, is, that in the 
gambler’s phraseology, he, a stranger 
and no patrician, was not in the plot 
for remodelling the state,* often at- 
tempted throughout the history of 
Rome, but signally by Scipio Afri- 
canus of old, and at last successfully 
by the divus Julius. The fact of 
Cicero’s consulship is a curiosity in 
the history of Rome—in comparison 
the effects were commonplace, the 
work of a multitude individually 
timid with the stranger for a stalk- 
ing-horse—but the fact is most curi- 
ous, and to none did it seem more so 
than to Marcus Tullius himself. In- 
dependently of his history in Latin 
and Greek of his consulship, he 
harped upon it so constantly, that it 
would seem as though it required 
some active exertion of memory and 
intellect to assure himself it was real. 


‘© Oh, fortunatam natam me consule Ro- 
mam !” 


The fervid satirist exclaims,— 
** Si sic omnia dixisset ;”’ 
this 
*« Antoni gladios potuit contemnere ;” 


and he talks of his verses as ridenda 
poémata ; and he lavishes praise on 
that cowardly pamphlet (it was no 
speech) of sonorous Billingsgate, the 
so-called conspicue divina Philippica 
Jame, for which Antony would 
have been justified in having the 
ribald word-monger kicked to death 
by spiders. Yet Cicero himself had 
a different opinion of his poetry, and 
it was known he was wont to quote 
complacently the gibbeted line, as 
well as the other equally notorious 


*Cedant arma toge, concedat laurea 
lingue.” 

We cannot say whether the oration 
attributed to him against C. C. Sal- 
lustius be genuine; but as to the 
following passage, it is in the feeling 
and spirit of the man’s vanity, which 
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was the mainspring of his character 
— his public character, at least — si 
non e vero e ben trovato :— 


** At quanto meliore loco Respublica 
staret, si tu par ac similis scelestorum 
civium una cum illis adnumeratus esses? 
An ego tunc falso scripsi, ‘ Cedant arma 
togz,’ qui togatus armatos et pace bellum 
oppressi? An illud mentitus sum, ‘ For- 
tunatam natam me consule Romam,’ 
qui tantum intestinum bellum et do- 
mesticum urbis incendium extinxi?” 


Assuredly the jingle of those 
wretched lines was sweet in the ears 
of the exquisite critic and philosopher. 
Alas for poor human nature! and he 
thought himself a poet. Solemnly, 
in the introduction to the first book 
of the Laws, he makes Atticus say,— 


“« Lucus quidem ille et hac Aspinatium 
quercus agnoscitur, sepe a me lectus in 
Mario (Marius, a poem, by Cicero). Si 
manet illa quercus hee est profecto ; 
etenim est sane vetus.” 


And Quintus, the brother, re- 
plies :-— 


‘* Manet vero, Attice noster, et semper 
manebit; sata est enim ingenio, nullius 
autem agricole cultu stirps tam diutur- 
na, quam poet versu seminari potest.” 


And he adds afterwards :— 


“Dum _ Latine loquentur littere, 
quercus huic loco non deerit, que Ma- 
riana dicatur. Eaque ut ait Scevola de 
fratris mei Mario,— 

‘ Canescet seclis innumerabilibus.’” 


But, if the consulship haunted Ci- 
cero as a psychological surprise, it 
most peculiarly affected all the pa- 
tricians as a grievance. On one 
occasion ‘Torquatus, the descendant 
of him who tore the bloody chain 
from the neck of the gigantic Gaul 
slain in single fight in the sight of 
either army, taunted him as the third 
stranger who had reigned in Rome, 
Numa and Tarquinius being the two 
first. In reference to this, Cicero 
denied that men sprung from towns 
associated in the privileges of Rome 
should be considered strangers, and 
remarked that Cato the Censor, Co- 


* As his colleague Caius Antonius, “ pedibus ager,” most decidedly was ; for none 
of that most gallant gens ever was other than 


*« The foremost of the foremost, and the bravest of the brave,” 


in any quarrel in which he really thought it right to fight. 
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runcianus, Curius, and mighty Ma- 
rius, were equally obnoxious to the 
charge as himself, but that against 
them it never had been preferred ; 
and, with a bitterness that gnawed 
inwards, he told the chief of the 
Manlian house and clan, that while 
all men could not be patricians, all 
men, at the same time, did not care 
to be so. Throughout life, in a word, 
Cicero, as a politician and an admi- 
nistrator, was in a false position, and 
he had neither the spirit of the sta- 
tion he achieved, the spirit of the 
age in which he lived, nor the right 
royal genius of cummand, of which 
Themistocles boasted,* and Sylla and 
Cesar had, to set them straight. 
And again, we say he was an ideolo- 
gist, and he had not pluck, the rarest 
quality of humankind to be found 
combined with wide-searching and 
subtle intellect. 

In the practical affairs of life he 
had none of those things which make 
greatness and which the wise and 
powerful dramatic author has in 
Henry IT. expressed :— 


“« Now greatness springs, perhaps, 
From fewer elements than we imagine. 
Take energy—that’s one, and most of 
those 

Who have it seem to have it from the 
first, 

As if it were an impulse given to them 

As they were formed ; and this primeval 
force 

Will last throughout their lives. 
there’s the power, 

Much to be prized, of concentrating 
thought ; 

Without it energy is a fire that burns 

Beneath an empty pot. Then there is 
courage, 

And nothing makes one man superior 

To another more than that.” 


Then 


By which the author means, not 
the rat’s courage, who fights when 
driven into a corner, or mere brute 
courage, arising from physical ex- 
citement and mental insensibility to 
danger, but the calm courage which 
contemplates the whole chances of 
the game, and is deeply conscious of 
the value of the stake played for, and 
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yet disregards all din and listens only 
to Honour’s whisper, or perhaps to 
“divine Ambition’s,” an is ready 
“for the fantasy and trick of fame,” 
to step statelily, or rush gloriously, 
to the grave. With Cicero as an 
orator we will boldly proclaim, in 
face of the sneers of the learned 
world, we have little sympathy. 
Undoubtedly there are fine, and 
noble, and beautiful passages, but 
none in our mind half so fine, so 
noble, or so beautiful, as in Curran, 
the Irish oratorical Cicero, nor one- 
tenth part so vigorous. Oh! there 
is nothing in all Cicero so thrilling 
and so heart-home as any one of the 
many passages in the oration on 
the King v. Linerty, that,— 


Like the oracular thunder penetrating 
shake 


The listening soul in the suspended 
blood.” 


Cicero’s oratory appears to us to 
be, in no small part, mouthing and 
play-acting —‘* words, words, words,” 
connected by the wet sand without 
lime (to borrow the spirit of a criti- 
cism of Caligula’s), and of all these 
we have great abhorrence. While, 
therefore, we have the highest admi- 
ration of the essayist, the critic, the 
philosopher, and the writer, in his 
amiliar and easy vein, we have little 
indeed for the orator, the administre- 
tor, and the politician. Mzcenas, 
though he too committed flirtation 
with the Muse* and was also an 
orator (though not of the highest 
order —he was something weak 
and diffuse, and affected fine lan- 
guage), a scholar, and a philoso- 
pher, was great, and good, and 
wise, and virtuous, and disinterested, 
as an administrator and a politician. 
His influence over the heart and 
mind of Augustus was extreme, and 
he never used it except in the cause of 
mercy, gentleness, and moderation. 
In short, in peace and war no master 
was ever better or more faithfully 
served than the emperor was by his 
illustrious friends Agrippa and Mx- 
cenas. ‘The latter was to him what 


* Themistocles told the Persians he could not fiddle, but he could raise a small 


village into a great state. 


* The following epigram has been preserved :— 
“ Ni te visceribus meis, Horati, 
Plus jam diligo, tu tuum sodalem 
Hinno me videas strigosiorem,” 
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Sully was to Henri IV., what Bur- 
leigh was to Elizabeth, and Colbert 
+5 Lenle XIV. He was as wise and 
subtle a diplomatist as Talleyrand, 
but without his crookedness and in- 
sincerity. No warmer heart ever 
beat in a human bosom than that of 
Mecenas. The laws made, and the 
beneficent deeds done, by Augustus 
in his sixth consulship, v. c. 725, are 
mainly to be referred: to the generous 
counsels of this minister. Ist, The 
banishment of the Egyptian divini- 
ties, and their impure and horrid 
rites, from the city of Rome. 2d, The 
remission of all debts due from indi- 
viduals to the state. 3d, The repeal of 
all the edicts;made under the triumvi- 
rate, of which Augustus was himself 
amember. 4th, The restoration of all 
the temples destroyed in the civil 
wars, or fallen into ruin from want of 
the necessary repairs. 5th, ‘The quad- 
ruplication in amount of the gratu- 
itous distributions of corn to the 
poor. Already he had fulfilled his 
vow made at the battle at Ac- 
tium, and built his magnificent 
temple of Apollo and his noble li- 
brary, the noblest of which antiquity 
can truly boast, and established on 
the noblest foundation. Its treasures 
were open to all the studious. A 
fine liberality, too, was shewn in the 
appointment of the librarians. Both 
had been slaves. They owed their 
promotion to merit alone. The one 
was the freedman of Augustus, to 
whom he gave the name Caius Julius 
Hyginus. The other was the freed- 
man of Maecenas, and was called C. 
Mecenas Melissus. Hyginus was 
the author of many valuable works 
which haye perished. Macrobius 
speaks of two: A Geographical and 
tatistical Report upon the Towns o 
Jialy, which the antiquary may well 
lament ; and a work entitled Lives of 
dilustrious Men, for the loss of which, 
even though we have Plutarch’s col- 
lection, the world may well weep; 
for the author was said to be deeply 
versed in every science, and his me- 
mory was so prodigious, that it won 
for him, amongst his learned con- 
temporaries, the appellation of the 
* Living Chronicle.” In this point 
of memory he rivalled Pascal, of 
whom, in the Essay concerning the 
Human Understanding, John Locke 
reports, he never forgot any thing he 
had read or dwelt upon in thought 
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during his lifetime, until after his 
brain had been fired by a fever. 
Melissus was the inventor, and first 
introducer upon the Roman stage, of 
that species of comedy styled “ 7ra- 
beata,” from trabea, the robe worn, 
according to Virgil, by kings, con- 
suls, and augurs. In this comedy 
the characters were all persons of 
high condition, and their habits and 
manners were depicted, and their 
vices and follies held up to ridicule. 
This species of Roman “ genteel 
comedy ” found favour with the court 
of Augustus and with the learned. 
Ovid was a friend of this Melissus, 
and had a high opinion of these light 
and lively dramatic pieces. In the 
last of the epistles ex Ponto, he alludes 
to him thus,— 


‘** Et tua cum socco Musa Melissz levis.” 


It is further said of him that, at 
the age of sixty, he commenced a 
voluminous work on an inexhausti- 
ble theme, the Follies of Human 
Kind. A collection of fables, and a 
book entitled Astrunomicon Poeticum, 
have been ascribed to him, but er- 
meneey: For not only are they 
very bad, but evidently the work of 
some writer of the Lower Empire. 
This freedman, then, was one of the 
aristocracy of genius to whom Mece- 
nas proved a friend and benefactor— 
a generous friend, agentle benefactor ; 
for to his friends he opened not alone 
his purse, but his heart, and made 
them feel that, if Fate compelled 
them to incur obligations, it was 
only to a brother and fellow-way- 
farer on the road of life. ‘This has be- 
stowed upon the name of Mecenas an 
honour, an nperianalle lustre, which 
is peculiarly his own,—the dxduerev 
xve, which the divine grace of Wis- 
dom and Goodness—of Pallas Athena, 
can alone kindle to set a glor 
on her favourite’s head, and which 
ever shines brighter and brighter the 
more frequently it is bathed in the 
waves of Time, like the autumnal 
star of the poet,— 


"Orr wddora 
Aapweoy TauPaivnes Asrovivos ’Nxsavois® 


The peculiar privilege of the re- 
nown of Mecenas’s gentle naine is, 
that it renews its accumulated ho- 
nours in the person of each lofty and 
eae patron of literature and the 
earned, which the world in its suc- 
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cessive centuries produces to do grace 
to human kind. The great politician 
and philosopher, the accomplished 
scholar, the princely gentleman, the 
honest prime minister, who shrunk 
from nothing in labour except its 
ordinary rewards, who was content,— 


“« Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Nocteis atque dies niti preestaate labore,” 


and yet who was so great of heart as 
to disregard the swmmas opes, who 
would never take any thing from the 
country and the master he so wor- 
thily served—who despised all con- 
ventional rank and title—who was 
indifferent quite to personal power— 
might have been forgotten; but the 
benefactor and friend of Horace and 
Virgil survives the wreck of the 
mighty empire he helped to raise, 
and can never die in animis hominum, 
eternitate temporum, fuméa rerum. 
And be it known, moreover, that 
while this gentleman lived—the finest 
gentleman, perhaps, the world has 
ever known, for the very jokes of 
Augustus, who was also a true 
gentleman, independent of rank 
and station, go only to prove 
this—while Maecenas lived, he was 
equally dear to the poor and igno- 
rant, as to the lofty and the learned. 
Gentleness, courtesy, munificence, 
boundless charity, the outward and 
visible signs of the kingly blood 
that ran through his veins, made 
him beloved by the multitude, in 
the same degree with their imperial 
benefactor Augustus. Horace, with 
an overflowing of delight, alludes, in 
two places, to the manner in which 
his friend was received, when, after 
a long and dangerous illness, he once 
more took his place amongst the 
knights at the theatre,— 


** Cum populus frequens 
Letum theatris ter crepuit sonum.” 


Lib. ii. od. 17, 


They received “the good fellow” 
with three cheers, and, no doubt, 
with one cheer more, And he who 
despised rank and title was charmed 
with this, for his feelings shine 
through the verses of his friend. 
Wise Burleigh said to his son, * Shun 
to be Raleigh, seek not to be Essex.” 
Fine to say; but, after all, nothing 
is so dear to the human heart as 
popularity. “Tout par le peuple, 
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et pour le ree said Napoleon, 
an enlightened despot. 


“‘Auprés du peuple tout grand homme 
est l’envoyé de Dieu,” 
exclaims Béranger. 


“ Palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos,” 


The palma, no matter for what, pro- 
vided only it be given by the people ! 
It is the only genuine «vss; and so 
Mecenas and Augustus felt. We 
quote the 20th ode of lib i. in illus- 
tration of this. Horace invites his 
friend to a modest supper as a matter 
of variety. Mecenas kept an ad- 
mirable table, and a choice cellar of 
the finest wines in the world. His 
establishment was altogether on the 
most elegant and magnificent scale : 
pictures, statues, flowers, made their 
appeal to the senses ; and the slaves 
who attended, and the female guests 
who were invited to mect the men of 
genius, were as charming as Calypso 
divine amongst goddesses. To him 
our little fat friend says,— 

** Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 
Cantharis, Gracia quod ego ipse testa 
Conditum levi, datus in theatro 

Cum tibi plausus, 
Care Maecenas eques ; ut paterni 
Fluminis ripx simul et jocosa 
Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 
Montis imago, 
Cexcubum, et pralo domitam Caleno 
Tu bibes uvam, Mea nec Falerne 
Temperant vites, neque Formiani 
Pocula colles,” 


‘« Vile Sabine wine shall only be, 

Dear knight, Maecenas, quaffed by thee 
In modest goblets here ; 

In Grecian cask ’t was stored away, 

Seal’d by myself the very day 
When in the theatre 

So loudly did thy plaudits sound ; 

That een the banks themselvesthat bound 
Thine own paternal stream, 

And echo as in sport it ran, 

Resounded from Mount Vatican 
The laudatory theme, 

Old Cecuban or nothing less 

‘Than grapes from the Calenian press 
I know you drink at home ; 

But neither with Falernian vines, 

Nor Formia's costly mountain wines 
My cups attemper’d foam.” 


The paternal stream of our noble 
Etruscan was the Tiber. To him as 
the Lyues, Propertius (lib. iii. ecl. ix. 
vy. 1) has a most graceful allusion 
expressive of the universal feeling 
towards the high-hearted gentleman : 
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‘* Mewcenas Eques Etrusco de sanguine 
Regum 
Intra Fortuoam qui cupis esse tuam,” 


After these “rambling remarks,” we 
trust we may be allowed to pass on 
gracefully to ode i. lib.i. “ Ad Maxce- 
natem,” with which Horace auspi- 
cates his lyric effusions :— 


“* Mecenas, atavis edite regibus, 

O et presidium et dulce decus meum, 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat : metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis, 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos. 
Hune, si mobilium turba Quiritium 
Certat tergeminis tollere honoribus : 
Illum, si proprio condidit horreo 
Quidquid de Libycis verritur areis, 
Gaudentem patrios tindere sarculo 
Agros, Attalicis conditionibus 
Nunquam dimoveas, ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet mare. 
Luctantem Icariis fuctibus Africum 
Mercator, metuens, otium et oppidi 
Laudat rura sui: mox reficit rates 
Quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati. 

Est qui nec veteris pocula Massici, 
Nec partem solido demere de die, 
Spernit, nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus, nunc ad aque lene caput sacra’. 
Multos castra juvant, et lituo tube 
Permistus sonitus, bellaque matribus 
Detestata. Manet sub Jove frigido 
Venator, tener conjugis immemor : 
Seu visa est catulis cerva fidelibus, 

Seu rupit teretes Marsus aper plagas. 
Me doctarum hedere premia frontium 
Dis miscent superis: me gelidum nemus, 
Nympbarumque leves cum Satyris chori, 
Secernunt populo: si neque tibias 
Euterpe cohibet, nec Polyhymnia 
Lesboum refugit tendere barbiton. 
Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres, 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.” 


The exaggerated form of expres- 
sion in the last line has been traced 
by one commentator to the opinion 
of the Platonists, that the poet was 
inferior to the divinity, but superior 
to human kind ;* by another, to the 
memory of the idea of the Phidian 
statue of Zeus seated in the temple 
of the Eleans, but threatening, should 
the god rise in the full majesty of his 
—r to burst the roof with 

is dread brow, and rear his form 
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into the skies. It is curious to re- 
mark, with Sir William Jones, that 
the same image is to be found in two 
verses of the Persian poet, Ferdousi, 
which, being translated, are,— 


** Could I rest for one night in thy 
bosom, 

I would strike high heaven (the empy- 
reum) with my head.” 


Certainly the coincidence is strange, 
though, doubtless, accidental, unless, 
indeed, the figure was originally 
Oriental, and caught by Horace after 
. importation into Greece. Instead 
of,— 


‘* Me doctarum hedere pramia frontium 
Dis miscent superis,” 


commentators propose to read “ Te 
doctarum,” &c., contending it would 
be intolerable vanity in Horace to 
speak thus of himself, and referring 
the “te” to Maecenas. But this is 
idle. The patron, as we observed, 
was, it is true, a poet and an author, 
who, notwithstanding the cares of 
state; the love of luxury in every 
form; the deep and ready suscepti- 
bility to the varied impressions of 
elegance, grace, and beauty, come 
whence they might; the sedulous 
cultivation, as a general rule of 
self - government, of the Epicu- 
rean’s philosophic creed, did, ne- 
vertheless, produce a number of 
works which must have demanded 
time, as well as some considerable 
share of zeal and industry. There 
must have been an impulse within 
him such as that which drove our 
own learned, refined, and highly 
gifted countrymen, Anastasius Hope 
and Vathek Beckford into composi- 
tion. And, certain of the subjects 
which occupied their attention, and 
especially that of Hope, architecture, 
painting, furniture, costume, music, 
and speculative philosophy, seem to 
be of a kindred nature, and to have 
captivated minds cast, to no small 
extent, in a similar mould with that 
of the Roman. In addition to two 
tragedies, Prometheus and Octavia, 


* Tom Moore, “ the poet of all circles and the idol of his own,” sings,—= 


« But, oh! the poet's love 
Can boast a brighter sphere, 
Its native home’s above, 
But woman keeps it here.” 
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Mecenas was, we learn from Seneca, 
the author of a work on the natural 
history of animals, a journal of the 
life of Augustus, and a treatise on 
short-hand. And we read, more- 
over, that he was passionately fond 
of gems, jewels, and precious stones ; 
that he lavished immense sums of 
money on them (even as the late 
Mr. Hope, the brother of the author, 
did); that he had in his service a 
freedman, whose sole occupation 
was to polish and set these stones, 
and whose monumental inscription is 
extant. And, finally, we are in- 
formed by Pliny, that this sumptuous 
personage composed a treatise on the 
nature and different species of pre- 
cious stones. But though Mecenas 
was, no doubt, an able writer and 
speaker, in spite of his mignard di- 
minutives and over-much finery of 
language, which Augustus was wont 
to ridicule and parody, as he did the 
hide-bound style and gloomy pro- 
lixity of Tiberius, his son-in-law and 
successor; for Seneca has recorded 
the opinion (Epist. xix.), that if Me- 
cenas had not been a spoiled and fa- 
vourite child of Fortune; he would 
have proved a great master of 
Roman eloquence; saying he was 
“Vir ingeniosus et magnum exem- 
plum Romane eloquentie daturus 
nisi illum enervasset felicitas.” Yet 
we cannot believe, from any thing 
we know of him from his contempo- 
raries and the historians, or from 
any thing we meet afterwards in 
Horace, that the patron was so dis- 
tinguished as a poet, that the com- 
pliment could be appropriately ad- 
dressed to him, and with that grace 
springing from the heart which 
could alone lend it value with so 
wise a man as Maecenas. No! the 
word was me. Horace here is mag- 
nifying his apostleship as a lyric 
poet, and declaring his belief in the 
divine origin of his mission. The 
ode is, moreover, a sort of confession 
of faith on the part of the poet. 
Other men may have other pursuits, 
and other objects of ambition; but 
the proper business, the delight, and 
sole ambition of the bard’s life, is to 
sing. Horace spent his studious 
yam in the groves of Academe. To 
tim the Muse was always the be- 
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loved and benign companion. Their 
union was never disturbed by the 
frost of neglect or the blast of po- 
verty. The breath of poverty only 
ruffled for a time the current of his 
life. Distress never came upon 
Horace in its soul-withering, squalid 
form. ‘True, his property at Ve- 
nusium was confiscated after the 
battle of Philippi; but he was 
not left destitute, and the worst la- 
bour for his daily bread to which 
he was ever subjected was in the ca- 
pacity ofa questor’s secretary. This 
was not very heavy or_heart- 
sickening work, and from this even 
he was released after no long period 
by the patronage of Mzcenas. Few, 
therefore, were ever in a position to 
feel more fully, and exclaim more 
fervently, 
«« Eternal blessings on the Muse 
And her divine employment ! 
The blameless Muse, who trains her 
sons 
For love and pure enjoyment.” 


But the hearts of others have beaten 
as high to the impulse of these senti- 
ments under squalid poverty, chill 
neglect, ungenial, nay, withering, oc- 
cupation to sustain existence ; perse- 
cution, and suffering, imprisonment 
and proscription ; and still they have 
been always big with the conscious- 
ness of divine inspiration, and obe- 
dient to the necessity of singing, as a 
law of their being. Shortly after, 
Béranger was scathed and sanctified 
by lightning ; as he lay in his cradle 
in the poor abode of his grandfather, 
the tailor, a fairy murmured gently 
in his ear, ‘‘ Chante done petit !”* and 
“Garcon d’auberge 
commis. 


Poor, persecuted, proscribed, a pri- 
soner, he faithfully obeyed the man- 
date, and aspired, moreover, to sing 
on national themes for a whole peo- 
ple. Revisiting the garret that 
sheltered him in youth, he records,— 


imprimmeur et 


” 


“ Je viens revoir l'‘asile ou ma jeunesse 
De la misére a subi les legons ; 
J’avais vingt ans une folle maitresse 
Des francs amis et l’amour de chait- 
sons,” 


And in the humble retreat of his 
age, still poor, albeit to him 


* Le Tailleur et la Fée. 
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** The lyre and laurel have been given, 
With all the glories of triumphant 
song o 
but “ poor and content,” and there- 
fore “ rich, and rich enough,” he en- 
treats his mistress, when he shall be 
no more, to record, as his dearest 
praise, that he had sung for his 
country :— 


‘Vous que j'appris a pleurer sur la 
France, 

Dites surtout aux fils des nouveaux preux, 
Que j'ai chanté la gloire et l’espérance, 
Pour consoler mon pays malhereux. 
Rappelez leur que l’aquilon terrible 
De nos lauriers a détruit vingt moissons 
Et bonne vieille au coin d’un feu paisible 
De votre ami répétez les chansons.” 

La Bonne Vieille. 


“0, thou whose tears I taught to flow 
for France, 

Tell above all the children of the brave, 

My song was aye of Hope and Glory’s 
glance, 

My wretched country to console and 
save. 

Say the dread storm laid prostrate at a 
burst 

Our laurel-harvests heap’d for twenty 
years, 

And sing thy lover’s lays fond as at first, 

A good old woman free from cares and 
fears,”—M. R, 


Horace “ Romane fidicen lyra” 
was animated by no such stern, un- 
compromising patriotism, though his 
country, too, lay bleeding and torn. 
And the republican feeling, which still, 
as always, burns bright in Béranger, 
slept, except when it took a courtly 
form, in the bosom of the friend of 
Brutus under the enlightened des- 
potism of Augustus. Horace then 
sang to fulfil the condition of his ex- 
istence as a bard; but he tuned his 
lyre only to themes charming to his 
own lIcarned leisure, and agreeable to 
his high friends. But we must deal 
witb his effusions as we find them, 
and perhaps it is no matter of regret 
he did not aspire to the treatment of 
loftier subjects. 

We have now before us Dr. Fran- 
cis’s version of all the odes into Eng- 
lish, and translations and imitations 
of a multitude of particular odes by 
a number of “ eminent hands,” from 
Ben Jonson down to certain of our 
own immediate contemporaries. We 
set little store on imitations, even 
when such men as Dryden and Pope 
are the imitators. An imitation ofan 
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ode of Horace seems to us to be 
pretty much like an imitation in clay 
of an antique marble statue, the 
which imitation, moreover, is clothed 
in modern garments, after the taste- 
ful fashion of our chaste friends the 
Americans, with reference to the 
veritable casts from the antique, 
which they, something loth, permit 
to be exhibited to their ingenuous 
youths, loafers, and females. We have 
a liking, however, and more, indeed,— 
a regard for a good literal translation 
of an Horatian ode, for that (to pur- 
sue our simile) is even as a true and 
reverent cast taken from the original 
in such material as the country af- 
fords. And as all countries cannot 
afford the same fine and plastic clay for 
the purposes of the cast-maker, so 
all languages do not furnish the 
translator with an equally good me- 
dium to display the features of the 
work in the original Latin. Doubt- 
less, our own tongue, being as it is 
the noblest, the most copious, and 
the best of modern Europe, is capable 
of being rendered the most faithful 
interpreter of the weirdly, graceful, 
and harmonious strains of the Roman 
lyre. Yet certainly, while we have 
exquisite versions of individual odes, 
such as Milton’s of the ode to Pyrrha, 
and Ben Jonson's of the ode to Ve- 
nus (ode i. lib. iv.), we have no com- 
plete translation of all the odes wor- 
thy of our language, or of the mighty 
bards who have sung in it. 

A critic in the Monthly Magazine 
(we learn from the fly-leaf of our 
edition) has pronounced the version 
of Dr. Francis to be “ highly Hora- 
tian.” He says besides, “ It is moral 
without dulness, gay and spirited with 
wropriety, and tender without whin- 


ing.” We altogether dissent from 
this. We do not think the version 


is Ioratian at all. The idiosyncrasy 
of Ilorace, the man, is quite lost in 
it; so, too, are the local and national 
characteristics of the Roman poet, 
and the curiosa felicitas is nowhere 
to be traced ; as for the other phrases 
with which the sentence is rounded, 
they are mere idle and inapposite 
words. ‘Taking Francis’s version of 
all the odes, it is, upon the whole, a 
creditable performance—none of the 
translations are very bad, on the 
contrary, all are passable; but then 
) not one of them is very good, and 
most of them are yery middling, and 


! 
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the reader who was acquainted with 
Horace only through them would be 
sadly at a loss to imagine how it 
came to that the Roman lyrist 
happened to enjoy and preserve so 
lofty a reputation. Francis had nei- 
ther the classic taste, nor learning, 
nor the lyric flow and enthusiasm, 
nor the mastery of our vocabulary 
and language, nor the poetic force 
and power which would enable a 
man to give a version of this diffi- 
cult author, so elaborately artistic in 
his versification and construction, so 
sly in his humour, so subtle in the 
transmission of his deep pregnant 
meaning, so rich in concinnate epi- 
thets that are now arguments, now 
pictures, to give a version, we say, 
fittingly to represent the glorious 
scholarship and literature of Eng- 
land. We are well aware how ab- 
surd it would be to imagine that men 
who were capable of rivalling or 
surpassing the Roman as original po- 
ets, such as Spenser, Ben Jonson, 
Milton, Dryden, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Shelley, and a host of others, 
less bright particular stars in the 
heaven of British poesy, could be in- 
duced to extend their labour of love 
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beyond the translation of an ode or 
two, in token of their admiration of 
antique Horace; but we do believe 
there are others, not ambitious of a 
separate flight, who have sufficient 
command of both languages, and 
enough of industry, to give us an 
entire version of the lyrics, which 
the country might be glad to accept, 
and, in Milton’s phrase, would not 
easily let perish. We are led much 
to this conclusion by a little volume 
now before us, containing a transla- 
tion of all the odes of the first book,* 
by Henry George Robinson, with the 
happy motto from the little fat man 
himself, “Dulce periculum est.” 
Many have been, under the auspices 
of this feeling, enticed to the adven- 
ture and, as will befall good knights, 
have failed ; many more have hun 

back, though willing to essay ; an 

many, many more have rushed for- 
ward to flounder and fall in the dust 
and mud of the lists with that intre- 
pidity which ignorance and stupidity 
alone can confer on obtuse humanity. 
But, in truth, we do not belieye Mr. 
Robinson t can be numbered in any 
of these files of the adventurous 
couchers of the British pen on be- 


* The Odes of Horace literally translated into English Verse, by Henry George 
Robinson, London, Longman and Co. Paternoster Row. 1844, 

t Mr, Robinson, we understand from an esteemed and learned brother who knows 
him, is a young gentleman, and a member of a profession in which, as in our own, the 
love of letters is no recommendation to practice. It is true, that no man can be really 
great as a jurisconsult, or as an enlightened advocate, unless he have what Lord Bacon 
calls * circle learning.” Yet, in point of fact, the common attorney's feeling towards 
a learned barrister is precisely that of Jack Cade towards the clerk of Chatham. He 
never will employ any body except a creeping creature, or the same who has crawled 
his slimy way to the top of the pyramid, saving under duresse ; and political power 
and the consequent connexion can alone impose that. Ilow strongly this is felt and 
acknowledged at the bar will appear from a passage in the Essays of Mr, George 
Long On the Conduct of Life,* one of the police magistrates, a bencher of the honour- 
able society of Gray's Inn, aun accomplished scholar, and the author of an esteemed 
work On the Moral Nature of Man. Mr. Long says, in his Essay Ou Studious Life, 
—‘‘ Even combining in any considerable degree attention to scientific and literary 
with professional pursuits is likely to be very injurious to a man’s success. If the 
lawyer or the physician makes professional success his first object, his wisest course 
will be to confine his attention as much as possible to his profession, and to study 
only such subjects as are intimately connected with it; or, at least, if he extend his 
researches farther into the field of science and literature, to keep it a profound secret, 
until he has fully established himself in his profession, If he should say this is a 
sacrifice which I will not make for any professional advantage whatever, the answer 
is, your choice may be a very wise one, but you must be content to relinquish your 
chance of obtaining one of the higher prizes in your profession, or at least very much 
to lessen it.” What a melancholy exhibition of facts this is; how different this 
estimate of the qualification for high success at the bar of England from that which 
Cicero prescribed for the aspirant for fame in a profession, to the proper exercise of 
which the whole sweep of human knowledge and experience is ancillary ! 


* John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1845, 
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half of Horace, and we are most 
anxious he should go on in a task on 
which he has entered with a quiet, 
but a noble confidence, springing 
purely from the light within. Here 
is his version of the first ode to Caius 
Cilnius Mzcenas :— 


** Mecenas, from an ancient line 
Of kings derived, oh, patron mine, 
And proudest glory! some there are 
Who joy to gather in the car 
Olympic dust ; and whom the goal, 
Just ’scaped as fast the hot wheels roll, 
And victory’s palm-wreath, to the state 
Of gods, earth's rulers, elevate. 
This, if perchance with factious votes 
The light Quiritian mob promotes 
To threefold honours ; that ’t will please, 
Tf in his private granaries 
He hoard whatever wheaten stores 
Are swept from Libyan threshing-floors. 
A third one, whose delight is found 
In tilling his paternal ground, 
You ne’er could tempt to change his state, 
Were Attalus’s wealth the bait, 
And as a timid sailor plough 
Myrtoa’s sea with Cyprian prow. 
Affrighted, when the south wind raves, 
Battling with Icarian waves, 
The merchant lauds the quiet charm 
And ease of his suburban farm ; 
But soon refits his shatter'd fleet, 
The chance of want untaught to meet. 
There’s one, who neither does disdain 
Cups of old Massicum to drain, 
Or break upon the solid day 
Whiling a part of it away ; 
Neath the green arbutus now spread, 
Now at some sacred fountain-head. 
Camps delight many, and the sound 
Of trumps and clarions mingling round, 
And savage war, the mothers’ hate. 
Regardless of his tender mate, 
Beneath the chilly atmosphere 
The hunter lies, if but a deer 
His staunch bounds sight, or madly tears 
A Marsian boar his circling snares. 
Me, the ivy, fit reward 
To grace the brow of learned bard, 
Equals with the gods above ; 
Me the cool and quiet grove, 
The Nymphs’ and Satyrs’ lightsome dance, 
From the vulgar crowd advance ; 
If Euterpe nor refuse 
To lend her pipe to aid my Muse, 
Nor Polyhymnia disdain 
Her Lesbian lyre to tune again. 
But if you number me among 
The graceful bards of lyric song, 
Ennobled then to endless time, 
T’ll strike the stars with head sublime.” 


This is a difficult and an unzrate- 
ful ode to translate; there is, if we 
may be permitted to use the pro- 
fessional phrase, so much of techni- 
cality in it. None of the great vo- 
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lunteer translators have touched it. 
Look to Francis’s version, and you 
will see that all the peculiar Roman- 
ism of expression is left out. The 
vernacular and acclimatising words— 
nay, even the classic allusions—-are 
ulously avoided in the smooth, 
emasculate strain. For example,— 
“ Quiritium,” “ Attalicis,” “ Cypria,” 
“ Myrtoum,” “ Icariis,” “ Africum,” 
** Massici,” ‘“ Marsus,” “ Euterpe,” 
* Polyhymnia,” ‘“ Lesboum ;” so 
that from the English translation, if 
you were to depend alone upon it, 
slight indeed would be your reason 
for presuming that the venue was laid 
by the lyric votary in the eternal 
city. Robinson’s version evidently 
is not obnoxious to this charge: he 
has boldly carried out his announce- 
ment of attempting a Uiteral transla- 
tion. The captious reader would 
point out what would seem a gross 
mistake ; but this is attributable only 
to the “imperiousness of rhyme.” 
Iie does not mean to describe the 
gods as “ earth’s rulers.” This would 
be flat and tame. ‘The “terrarum 
dominos,” elevated by success in 
sports to which they were so passion- 
ately addicted, were the Romans : 


‘* Romanos rerum dominos, gentemque 
togatam.” 


This is the only passage in the true 
rendering of which a schoolboy might 
be misled. W. Broome, D.D., 1743, 
has translated the same ode; but all 
that we have said of Francis’s version 
applies precisely to his, with this ad- 
dition, that he seems to have been 
still less sensible of the meaning of 
the text. We come to the second 
ode, addressed to Augustus Cesar, 
which, it is said, was addressed to 
him with the view of dissuading him 
from retiring, after the example of 
Sylla, from the supreme control of 
public affairs. This has always been 
a favourite ode with us. ‘There are 
few in which the harmonies are 
more exquisite, or more immediately 
catching to the ear even of the 
schoolboy ; few so wonderfully dight 
with classic imagery, from which 
gems might be cut and statues chi- 
selled. ‘Lhe idealisation of the gods 
of Rome has been seized and embo- 
died in words ; and there the divini- 
ties are before us, so far as possibly 
their peculiar graces, and glories, and 
terrors, can be disclosed to mortal 
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vision. We have here glorified all 
the religion and superstition, and the 
dreams of dread, and fancies of pro- 
pitiation of the Romans, in a most 
elaborately small compass: Jupiter 
Capitolinus, king of gods and men, 
a above all, of the Romans—auc- 
tor ac stator Romani nominis—with 
his terrible powers as the Ve-Jove, 
or Februs, in which the Romans 
worshipped him in the a of 
their superstitious hearts, launching 
his thunders from his red right hand. 
Phidias and Apelles, your art could 
not thus present “ Heaven’s Dread 
Supreme” and hell's ruler to a fear- 
chilled multitude. They would re- 
cognise the stone or the canvass in 
their cold and coarse individuality ; 
but the poet plies his chisel and 
draws his brush on the imagination 
of his countrymen stretched to re- 
ceive the touch; and they, and you 
in those later times, are so sub- 
jected, that you cannot presume to 
question the influence. Then we 
have the local, indigenous deities in 
their excitement and wrath; and, with 
a sacred mystcriousness, next we see 
placed before us (we mean the Ro- 
mans of the sacred soil see) the “ per- 
petuorum custos Vesta ignium,” and 
the augur Apollo so poetically clad 
for the God of Light and Poesy— 
the “ Erycina ridens,” in alluding to 
whom the very lines melt into a re- 
solution of bliss with the soft “sive tu 
mavis” and the gentle 


**Quam Jocus circumvolat et Cupido,” 


and the terrible auctor, the real auc- 
tor— Quirinus in the city—Gradivus 
in the field —the Fiend of war—the 
peculiar object of the Roman worship, 
who, for a time—the twelve centuries 
of the twelve vultures — always 
marched with unwinged Victory 
in the van of his own iron men; 
and, last, the son of Maia, the inter- 
nunciator between gods and men and 
the shades of mortals, here invoked 
in his benign form and aspect,— 


*€ Superis deorum 
Gratus et imis;”’ 


and all these summoned to the vision- 
ary eye in such pregnant epithets, 
depicting to the dullest mind their 
etherealised, sublimated, and divine 
individuality ! 

But, lo! the ode :— 
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“ Jam satis terris nivis atque dirx 

Grandinis misit Pater: et, rubente 

Dextera sacras jaculatus arces, 
Terruit urbem : 


Terruit gentes, grave ne rediret 

Seculum Pyrrhez, nova monstra queste : 

Omne quum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes : 


Piscium et summa genus hesit ulmo, 

Nota que sedes fuerat columbis : 

Et superjecto pavide natarunt 
/Equore dame. 


Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 

Littore Etrusco violenter undis, 

Ire dejectum monumenta regis, 
Templaque Vestz ; 


Tlie dum se nimium querenti 

Jactat ultorem: vagus et sinistra 

Labitur ripa (Jove non probante) ux. 
orius amnis 


Audiet cives acuisse ferrum, 

Quo graves Pers melius perirent : 

Audiet pugnas, vitio parentum 
Rara juventus. 


Quem vocet divim populus ruentis 

Imperi rebus? prece qua fatigent 

Virgines sancte minus audientem 
Carmina Vestam ? 


Cui dabit partes scelus expiandi 

Juppiter? tandem venias, precamur, 

Nube candentes humeros amictus, 
Augur Apollo. 


Sive tu mavis, Erycina ridens, 

Quam Jocus circumvolat, et Cupido: 

Sive neglectum genus et nepotes 
Respicis auctor, 


Heu nimis longe satiate ludo : 

Quem juvat clamor galeaque leves, 

Acer et Mauri peditis cruentum 
Vultus in hostem. 


Sive mutata juvenem figura 

Ales in terris imitaris, alma 

Filius Maiz, patiens vocari 
Cwsaris ultor ; 


Serus in cceelum redeas, diuque 

Lwtus intersis populo Quirini ; 

Neve te nostris vitiis iniquum 
Ocior aura 


Tollat: hic magnos potius triumphos, 
Hic ames dici Pater atque Princeps : 
Neu sinus Medos equitare inultos 

Te duce, Cesar.” 


The translation of Francis is bad ; 
that by Arthur Maynwaring, 1702, 
is rather worse ; we give Mr. Robin- 
son's, as the best that has ever yet 
appeared :— 
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« Now Jove enough the land 
Of snow and direful hail hath sent, 
And, thundering with his red right hand 
Against the sacred battlement, 
The city hath alarm’d. 


Alarm'd hath he the nations, lest 
Pyrrha’s sad age should come again, 
By prodigies so strange distrest ; 
When Proteus drove his ocean-traia 
The lofty hills to view. 


When to the topmost elm-bough clove 

The finny tribe, which erst had been 

The well-known dwelling of the dove ; 

And timid deer were swimming seen 
In the o’erwhelming flood. 


The yellow Tiber we beheld, 
Its waves with violence again 
From the Etruscan shore repell’d, 
Rush to demolish Vesta's fane 
And Numa’s monuments. 


While of his Ilia’s plaintive woes 
The two uxorious river prides 
Himself the avenger, and o’erflows 
His left bank as he wandering glides, 
Though unapproved by Jove. 


Less numerous by their father's guilt, 
Our youth shall hear of Roman swords 
*Gainst Romans whetted, which had spilt 
Better the blood of Persian hordes ; 
Of battles shall they hear. 


What god to save the state's affairs 
From ruin shall the people press ? 
The sacred virgins with what prayers 
Outweary Vesta, less and and less 

Attentive to their hymns? 


Such guilt as ours to expiate 
To whom has Jove the task assign'd ? 
Oh! come at length we supplicate, 
Thy radiant shoulders cloud-enshrined, 
Prophet Apollo, come. 


Or, laughing Erycina, here, 
If thou wouldst rather, turn thy face, 
Whom Mirth and Cupid hover near : 
Or thou, our founder, if thy race 
And thy neglected sons 


Thou still regardest ; now, alas! 
Glutted with thy too lengthen’d sport ! 
Whom noise delights, and helms of brass, 
And 'gainst the foe the threatening port 
Of Maurish infantry. 


« Ode ii. 2, 
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Or whether, having chang'd thy state, 
vanes Mains winged oa 
Thou here a youth wilt personate, 
Of Cesar the avenging one 
Submitting to be call'd. 


Late unto heaven may’st thou repair, 
And with Quirinus’ people stay 
Long pleas’d ; and may no fatal air 
Too quickly hurry thee away, 
Offended at our crimes. 


Here splendid triumphs rather lead, 
Here names of prince and father love ; 
Nor longer let th’ exulting Mede 
Across our bounds unpunish'd rove, 
Our general, Cesar, thou.” 


With the exception of the stanza 
commencing with “ Piscium,” which 
is rank surplusage, and contains con- 
ceits quite unworthy of Horace's pure 
poetic taste, the whole ode is written 
with a sustained grandeur that bears 
it quite up to its high argument. 
The last stanza makes at once a mag- 
nificent close to the solemn strain, 
and conveys the happiest possible 
homage to the merits and achieve- 
ments of Augustus. The titles in 
which he most delighted were Pater 
Patria, and Princeps Senatus ; and 


he prided himself on having avenged 
the death of Crassus, as well as that 


of Cesar. “ Crassi mortem non 
minus Cesaris vinder.” Horace again 
takes up this theme in ode xv. lib. 
iv. :— 


« Tua, Ceasar, xtas 
Fruges et agris rettulit uberes, 
Et signa nostro restituit Jovi, 
Derepta Parthorum superbis 
Postibus.” 


One word more about this grand 
ode. It is peculiarly Roman in its 
subject, and appears so in its outward 
aspect ; yet even in this he has bor- 
rowed his notions and illustrations 
largely from the Greeks. Wagner 
has given the following list of re- 
ferences :— 


Tl. r. 276, Callim, H. in Jov. 7, 94. 


2, 3, Pindar, Ol. ix. 10. 
9, Hom. H. in Dian. 10. 
51, Hom. Il. E. 185, 344, Oo. 
307, Apollon. Rhod. iii. 54, 
32, Orpheus, H. 33, 4. 
33, Il. a. 10, H. in Ven. 45, 
43, Hom. H. in Merc. I. 


44, Il. B, 260, 
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Of the third ode Dryden —ampli- 
fying, as usual, but with his usual 
vigour—has given a translation which 
makes a fine English poem. We 
take the first stanza of this noble 
Pindaric ode :— 


** Sic te diva potens Cypri, 

Sic fratres Helene, lucida sidera, 
Ventorumque regat pater, 

Obstrictis aliis, preter Iapyga : 
Navis, que tibi creditum 

Debes Virgilium, finibus Atticis 
Reddas incolumem, precor, 

Et serves anime dimidium mea.” 


Dryden enters fully into the warm 
feeling of Horace in his adieu to his 
beloved brother bard :— 


“So may the auspicious Queen of Love, 
And the twin-stars (the seed of Jove), 
And he who rules the raging wind, 

To thee, oh, sacred ships, be kind! 
And gentle breezes fill thy sails, 
Supplying soft Etesian gales, 

As thou, to whom the Muse commends 
The best of pocts and of friends, 

Dost thy committed pledge restore, 
And land him safely on the shore ; 
And save the better part of me 

From perishing with him at sea.” 


It is a fearful trial to place the 
version of a young aspirant for fame 
beside that of “ Glorious John,” but 
we think Mr. Robinson’s will not 
suffer from the comparison, if we 
recollect that his professed object is 
to give literal translations of the odes ; 
and we submit that, while the follow- 
ing lines are sufficiently flowing and 
harmonious, they are much more 
faithful to the original and more 
Horatian in form and spirit than 
Dryden's. Mr. Robinson is the only 
translator of Horace who never tries 
to shirk the classic names. Dryden 
only gives equivalents for the “ diva 
Cypri,” “ fratres Helene,” “ vento- 
rum pater,” “ Iapyga,” “ Virgilium 
finibus Atticis.” 

Mr. Robinson has inwoven all 
in his verse in the same style he 
found them in the original :— 


‘So may the goddess great of Cyprus’ 
isle, 
So Helen’s brothers, 
shining ; 
So may the Father of the Winds the 
while, 
Saving Tapyx, all the rest confining, 
Guide thee, O ship, embounden to re- 
store 
My Virgil now confided to thee whole; 


constellations 
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Safe render him, I pray, to Athens’ shore, 
And oe the half preserve me of my 
soul,” 


But we must not forget old Allan 
Ramsay's fine version in his Doric 
English :— 

** O Cyprian goddess, twinkle clear, 
And Helen’s brithers aye appear ; 

Ye stars wha shed a lucky light, 
Auspicious aye keep in-a sight ; 

King Eol, grant a tydie tirl, 

But boast the blast that rudely whirl : 
Dear ship, be canny wi’ your care, 

At Athens land my Virgil fair, 

Syne soon and safe, baith lith and spaul, 
Bring hame the tae hauf o’ my saul.” 


We pass by, at least for the pre- 
sent, ode iv., and proceed to the ode 
of Pyrrha, the pearl of pearls, so ex- 
quisitely translated by John Milton : 


“¢ Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
Perfusus liquidis urguet odoribus 
Grato Pyrrha sub antro? 

Cui flavam religas comam, 
Simplex munditiis? heu, quoties fidem 
Mutatosque deos flebit, et aspera 

Nigris :equora ventis 

Emirabitur insolens, 

Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea : 
Qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 
Sperat, nescius aure 

Fallacis ! miseri quibus 
Intentata nites: me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 

Suspendisse potenti 

Vestimenta maris deo.” 


This is Milton's version, and it is 
one of the closest, the most classical, 
and the most melodious that was ever 
made. It nearly equals the original. 


“‘ What slender youth, bedew'd with li- 
quid odours, 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant 
cave, 
Pyrrha? For whom bind’st thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair, 


Plain in thy neatness?. O how oft shall 
he 
On faith and changed gods complain, and 
seas 
Rough with black winds, and storms 


Unwonted shall admire! 


Who now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 

Who, always vacant, always amiable 
Hopes thee, of flattering gales 
Unmindful, Hapless they 


To whom thou untried seem’st fair. Me, 
in my vow'd 
Picture, the sacred wall declares to have 
hun 
My dank and dropping weeds 
To the stern god of sea,” 
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Leigh Hunt, in 1815, when he was 
as bold as a bantam-cock, fancied he 
could outdo Milton ; and so, no doubt, 
he did, and Horace too, by making 
him talk as fine as an indigenous poet 
of Cockaygne, with “ the half moun- 
tain region of Hampstead” for his 
Soracté. Here is the Leigh Hunt- 
ian varnish, in which we have marked 
some of the finery :— 


‘* Pyrrba, what ardent stripling now, 
In one of thy embower’d retreats, 

Would press thee to indulge his vow 
Amidst a world of flowers and sweets ? 

For whom are bound thy tresses bright 

With unconcern so exquisite ? 

Alas! how oft shall he beweil 

His fickle stars and faithless gale, 

And stare with unaccustom’d eyes 

When the black winds and waters rise, 

Though now the sunshine hour beguiles 

His bark along thy golden smiles, 

Trusting to see thee, for his play, 

For ever keep smooth holiday ! 

Poor dazzled fools, who bask beside thee, 

And trust because they never tried thee ! 

For me, and for my dangers past, 

The grateful picture hangs at last 

Within the mighty Neptune’s fane, 


Who snatch’d me, dripping, from the main.” 


Mr. Robinson's translation is of a 
different order ; it is literal and har- 
monious, and, as in a different metre 
and measure, deserves to stand be- 
side John Milton's, which is in itself 
most excellent, and must, no doubt, 
have aided him whose lines we now 
quote :— 


* yreha, what slender youth, bedew’d 
With liquid odours, courts thee now, 
In yonder pleasant grotto, strew’d 


With many a rose? For whom dost 
thou 
In braids thine amber tresses rein, 


So elegant, yet simply plain ? 


How oft, alas! thy perfidy, 

And the chang’d gods, will he deplore, 
And stand amaz‘d, unus’d to see 

The waves hy tempests roughen’d o'er, 
Who, fondly trusting to thy vow, 
Enjoyeth thee, all golden now ; 


Who hopes thee ever bis alone, 
Thee ever amiable to find! 
Alas! how little has he known 
The varying of the fickle wind ! 
How hapless is the lot they share 
To whom untried thou seem’st so fair ! 


Against the sacred wall on high 
My votive tablet, duly set, 
Proclaims to all that even I 
Have erst my vestments dank and wet 
Suspended to the deity 
Who rules omnipotent the sea,” 
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In ode ix. Horace imitates Al- 
ceus. It is the genial ode to Tha- 
liarchus : — 


“ Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte, nec jam sustineant onus 
Silve laborantes, geluque 
Flumina constiterint acuto. 


Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 
Largé reponens : atque benigniis 
Deprome quadrimum Sabina, 

O Thaliarche, merum diota. 


Permitte Divis cetera: qui simul 
Stravere ventos zquore fervido 
Depreeliantes ; nec cupressi, 
Nec veteres agitantur orni. 


Quid sit futurum cras, fuge querere ; et 
Quem sors dierum cunque dabit, lucro 
Appone: nec dulces amores 
Sperne, puer, neque tu choreas, 


Donec virenti canities abest 
Morosa, Nunc et campus, et arex, 
Lenesque sub noctem susurti 
Composita repetantur hora. 


Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 

Gratus puellz risus ab angulo, 
Pignusque dereptum lacertis, 
Aut digito malé pertinaci.” 


Francis has translated this ode 
well and spiritedly ; Robert Mont- 
gomery has made a bad attempt at 
it; Sir Edward Sherbourne tried his 
hand in 1692, and began thus :-- 


** Seest thou not how Soracte’s head 
(For all its height) stands coveréd, 
With a white periwig of snow ; 
Whilst the labouring woods below 

Are hardly able to sustain 

The weight of Winter's feather'd rain.” 


This is enough as a specimen. 
Robinson is at once spirited and very 
literal :— 


** See, how old Soracte’s height 
Stands with snowy mantle white, 
How the forest’s labouring bough 
Scarce sustains its hurden now, 
And the river's flow is lost, 
Stiffen’d with the icy frost. 


Dissolve the cold ; upon the fire 

Pile the ample faggot higher : 

And in thy two-ear’d Sabine bowl, 

O Thaliarch, with liberal soul, 

From thy cellars draw profuse 

The four-year-old’s emmellow’d juice. 


Leave unto the Gods the rest : 

They, as soon as their behest 

Ilas lull’d the tempest winds to sleep, 
Struggling with the boiling deep ; 
Nor aged ash nor cypresses 

Are longer shaken by the breeze. 
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What to-morrow may transpire, 
Seek, oh! seek not to inquire ; 
Every day that we obtain 

From Fortune, set it down as gain ; 
Nor, my boy, disdain to prove 

The joys of dancing, or of love, 


While old age, morose and grey, 
Keeps from thy green youth away. 
Now oft and oft frequent again 

The public walks, the Martial plain, 
And whisper'd vows at night repeat, 
When at the chosen hour you meet. 


And let there oft repeated be 

The giggling laugh of maiden glee, 
Betraying where the damsel lies 

In yonder nook, while love's sweet prize 
Is from hex arm or finger reft, 

Which ill resents the wish'd-for theft.” 


Although we are firm in our 
opinion of the general worthlessness 
of Horatian imitations, there is one 
of this ode by Allan Ramsay, so 
graphic and so vigorous, that we 
must quote it :— 


* Look up to Pentland’s tow’ring tap, 
Buried beneath big wreaths o’ snaw, 

Ower ilka cleugh, ilk scaur and slap, 
As high as ony Roman wa’. 


Driving their ba’s frae whins or tee, 
There’s no ae gowfer to be seen ; 
Nor douser fouk, wysing a-jee 
The byas bouls on Tamson's green. 


Then fling on coals, and ripe the ribs, 
And beek the house baith butt and 
ben ; 
That mutchkin-stoup it hands but dribs, 
Then let’s get in the tappit hen. 


Guid claret best keeps out the cauld, 
And drives awa the winter soon ; 

It maks a man baith gash and bauld, 
And heaves his soul ayont the moon. 


Leave to the gods your ilka care ; 
If that they think us worth their while, 
They can a rowth o’ blessings spare, 
Which will our fashious fears beguile. 


For what they hae a mind to do, 
That will they do, should we gang 
wud; 
If they command the storms to blaw, 
Then upo’ sight the hailstanes thud. 


But soon as e’er they cry, ‘ Be quiet !’ 
The blatt’ring winds daur nae mair 
move, 
But cour into their caves, and wait 
The high command o’ supreme Jove. 


Let neist day come as it thinks fit, 
The present minute’s only ours ; 
On pleasure let’s employ our wit, 
And laugh at Fortune's feckless pow’rs. 
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Be sure ye dinna quat the grip 
O’ ilka joy whan ye are young, 
Before auld age your vitals nip, 
And lay ye twafald ower a rung. 


Sweet youth's a blithe and heartsome 
time ; 
Then, lads and lasses, while it's May, 
Gae, pou the gowan in its prime, 
Before it wither and decay. 
Watch the saft minutes o’ delyte, 
Whan Jenny speaks beneath her 
breath, 
And kisses, laying a’ the wyte 
On you, if she kepp ony skaith. 


* Haith, ye’re ill-bred,’ she’ll smiling say, 
* Ye’ll worry me, ye greedy rook ;’ 

Syne frae your arms she'll rin away, 
And hide hersell in some dark nook. 


Her laugh will lead you to the place 
Whare lies the happiness you want, 

And plainly tells you to your face, 
Nineteen nay-says are hauf a grant. 


Now to her heaving bosom cling, 
And sweetly toolie for a kiss, 
Frae her fair fingers whup a ring, 

As token o’ a future bliss, 


These bennisons, 1’m very sure, 

Are o’ the gods’ indulgent grant ; 
Then, surly carles, whist, forbear 

To plague us wi’ your whining cant!” 


We jump on to the first ode of 
book iv., principally to present our 
readers with a magnificent translation 
by old Ben Jonson. Francis, too, is 
very good in this, and Pope's imi- 
tation is very happy; but “ rare Ben 
Jonson ” had already done the ode so 
well into English, that it was absurd 
for any body to handle it after him :— 


* Tntermissa, Venus, diu, 
Rursus bella moves 2 
precor ; 
Non sum qualis eram bon 
Sub regno Cyuare. Desine, dulcium 
Mater seva Cupidinum, 
Circa lustra decem flectere mollibus 
Jam durum imperiis: abi 
Quo blandw juvenum te revocant 
preces. 
Tempestivius in domo 
Pauli, purpureis ales oloribus, 
Comissabere Maximi, 
Si torrere jecur queris idoneum, 
Namque et nobilis, et decens, 
Et pro solicitis non tacitus reis, 
Et centum puer artium, 
Late signa feret militie tus. 
Et quandoque potentior 
Largis muneribus riseit emuli, 
Albanos prope te lacus 
Ponet marmoream, sub trabe Cypria, 
T 


Parce, precor, 
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Illic plurima naribus 
Duces thura: lyreque et Berecynthia 
Delectabere tibia 
Mistis carminibus, non sine fistula. 
Illic bis pueri die 
Numen cum teneris virginibus tuum 
Laudantes, pede candido 
In morem Salifim, ter quatient humum. 
Me nec femina, nec puer 
Jam, nec spes animi credula mutui, 
Nec certare juvat mero, 
Nec vincire novis tempora floribus. 
Sed cur, heu! Ligurine, cur 
Manat rara meas lachryma per genas ? 
Cur facunda parum decoro 
Inter verba cadit lingua silentio ? 
Nocturnis te ego somniis 
Jam captum teneo: jam volucrem 
sequor 
Te per gramina Martii 
Campi, te per aquas, dure, volubiles.” 


“ Venus, againe thou mov’st a warre 
Long intermitted ; pray thee, pray thee 
spare : 
I am not such as in the reigne 
Of the good Cynara I was ; refraine, 
Sower mother of sweet loves, forbeare 
To bend a man now at his fiftieth yeare 
Too stubborne for commands, so slack : 
Goe where youth’s softer entreaties call 
thee back. 
More timely hie thee to the house, 
With thy bright swans, of Paulus Maxi- 
mus : 
There jest, and feast, make him thine 
ost, 
If a fat liver thou dost seeke to toast : 
For he’s both noble, lovely, young, 
And for a troubled clvent fyls his tongue, 
Child of a hundred hearts, and farre 
Will he display the ensines of thy 
ware. 
And when he smiling finds his grace, 
With thee ’bove all his rivals’ gifts take 
place, 
He will thee a marble statue make, 
ve . sweet-wood roofe, neere Alba 
ake : 
There shall thy dainty nostrill take 
In many a gumme, and for thy soft eare’s 
sake 
Shall verse be set to harpe and lute, 
And —* hau’boy, not without the 
ute, 
There twice a-day in sacred laies, 
The youths and tender maids shall sing 
thy praise : 
And in the Salian manner meet 
Thrice "bout thy altar with their ivory 
feet. 
Me now, nor wench, nor wanton toy, 
Delights, nor credulous hope of mutuall 


; JOYs 
Nor care I now healths to propound ; 
Or with fresh flowers to girt my, temple 
round. 
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But why, oh why, my Ligurine, 
Flow my thin teares downe these pale 
eeks of mine ; 

Or why, my well-graced words among, 

With an uncomely silence failes my 
tongue ? 

Hard-hearted, I dreame every night, 

I hold thee fast! but fled hence, with the 
light, 

Whether in Mars his field thou be, 

Or = winding streames, I follow 
thee.” 


Byron imitates pleasantly those 
sweet lines of the ode, “ Jam me,’ 
&e.,— 

«* My days of love are over: me no more 

The charms of maid, wife, and still less 


of widow, 
Can make the fool of which they made 
before ; 
In short I must not lead the life I did 
do,” Xe. 


And the idea of the last lines in 
the ode is amplified in one of 
Spenser's delicious sonnets,— 


‘«* Lackyng my love I go from place to 
place, 
Lyke a young fawne, that late hath lost 


the hynd ; 
And seeke each where where last I sawe 
her face, 
Whose image yet I carry fresh in 
mynd,” &c, 


We have only touched on some 
three or four of the odes, and yet we 
fear all the space we can claim in 
this Number is filled. Yet much 
remains to be said upon odes, not 
only remarkable for grace and beauty, 
but valuable for displaying to us 
passages in the private life of the 

rincely Romans, and illustrating the 

istory, political and general, of Au- 

stus’s time, and the characters. of 
is great contemporaries. We have 
purposely avoided odes of this class 
in the present paper, hoping to find 
leisure at some future time to take 
them up, and offer some observations 
illustrative of the social and moral 
condition of the Romans of either 
sex at that period, when science, 
literature, art, eloquence, poetry, re- 
fined luxury, and sumptuous pomp 
and splendour, had reached their 
point of culmination. It is difficult 
for us, in these ame days, to 
imagine how delightful must have 
been the society of Rome. We look 
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with a half-incredulous astonishment 
at what we read of the vast and 
various accomplishments and deep 
learning of the gentlemen of Rome 
in its palmy state. We wonder how 
such attainments could have been 
acquired in the short space of man’s 
life. Yet many of the “ Romanos 
rerum dominos” have left monuments 
and memories behind which forbid 
us to doubt that that did exist to 
which we find it difficult to enlarge 
our comprehension. All must have 
then had being which could embel- 
lish human life, and render social in- 
tercourse a pleasure worthy of the 
immortal gods of Heathenesse. Rome 
was a city of wonders, but her great- 
est wonders were her men,— 


“ All that which Athens ever brought 
forth wise— 
All that which Afrike ever brought 
forth strange— 
All that which Asia ever had of prize, 
Was here to see. O marvellous great 
change ! 


In an old Eastern tale it is narrated 
how a certain learned man, being 
about to take a journey into a distant 
country, deposited a bag of gold, for 
security, with a drug-merchant, and 
then went his way, and was long ab- 
sent. On his return home, he called 
upon his debtor, nothing doubting 
but that he should find his treasure 
safe, and was exceedingly mortified 
and perplexed at being treated as an 
utter stranger. The druggist stoutly 
denied the fact of his having received 
such a deposit, and, being a man of 
opulence and good credit, availed 
himself of the advantages of his posi- 
tion to throw doubts upon the sanity 
or integrity of the claimant, and at 
length threatened him with punish- 
ment, if he did not forbear from any 
further importunity. 

In this dilemma, being without 
any other remedy, the learned man 
drew up the particulars of his case, 
and laid it, with a petition, before the 
king, who, after some inquiry and 
consideration, sent for him, and in- 
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Rome living was the world’s sole orna. 
ment, 

And dead is now the world’s sole moni- 

ment,” 


And who does not sympathise, ac- 
cording to the capability of his en- 
thusiasm, with glorious Spenser, when 
he exclaims,— 


“Oh that I had the Thracian poet's 
harpe, 
For to awake out of th’ infernal shade 
Those antique Cesars, sleeping long in 
darke, 
The which this auncient city whilome 
made! 
Or that I had Amphion’s instrument, 
To quicken with his vital notes accord, 
The stonie joynts of these old walls now 
rent, 
By which th’ Ausonian light might be 
restored.” 


Morcan RAtTryer. 


structed him to make no more com- 

plaints, but to go and sit, without 
speaking a word, before the drug- 
gist’s shop for three days. 

“ Then,” said he, “ on the fourth 
day I will pass that way in state, 
and will alee you a salaam, which 
you must receive as a common oc- 
currence, and take little notice of; 
but, after Iam gone, make another 
application to the druggist for your 
money, and let me know the result.” 

The learned man did as he was 
commanded ; and, on the fourth day, 
the king came by in great state, with 
his ministers and nobles, and sud- 
denly halted, and made him a pro- 
found salaam, which the learned man 
returned. Then the king said, in a 
loud and earnest tone,— 

“Why, my friend! you never 
come near us, nor give us any ac- 
count of your circumstances. Let us 
see you soon;” and forthwith he 
passed on, while the learned man 
merely bent his head a little, but 
said nothing. 
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The druggist saw and heard what 

, and, feeling greatly alarmed, 
incontinently went out and besought 
the learned man to come into his 
house, and repeat to him the parti- 
culars of how and when he had in- 
trusted him with the money, and 
where they were at the time, as it 
was ible that, in the multiplicity 
of his transactions in business, he 
might have forgotten that one. So 
the learned man repeated the tale he 
had so frequently and so uselessly 
told before ; and the memory of the 
druggist suddenly~ returned unto 
him, and he expressed great surprise 
and regret at his previous forgetful- 
ness of a circumstance which he now 
distinctly recollected, and, calling 
the learned man his worthy friend, 
forthwith returned unto him his 
gold, and entreated that their friend- 
ship might continue. 

Even thus was the demeanour of 
many changed, and their memory 
wonderfully refreshed by the patron- 
age and attention of the good bishop 
to our quondam poor curate. Some 
who had blamed him for extrava- 

ance now wondered how he could 
1ave contrived so long to keep up a 
respectable appearance with such 
slender means. It did him, they 
averred, great credit, though, doubt- 
less, he was much indebted to the 
excellent management of Mrs. Mea- 
dows, a lady of whom, alas! they had 
previously, and somewhat incongru- 
ously, declared that she was a shock- 
ing bad housekeeper ; quite aslattern 
in her dress, and thought of nothing 
but ber pretty face. T his slatternli- 
ness was now pronounced to be me- 
ritorious economy, rendered more 
praiseworthy by the temptations 
arising from the undeniable fact of 
her being decidedly the most beauti- 
ful woman in the neighbourhood. 

So the family at the vicarage was 
exalted exceedingly in the good 
opinion of the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage and its vicinity ; and, although 
he had not, like the learned man of 
the East, a claim on any one for a 
sum of ready money, all that ready 
money could have purchased for his 
domestic comfort was at Mr. Mea- 
dows’s disposal on credit. Indeed, 
Ingram, the general dealer, would 
have been happy to intrust him 


with the whole contents of his shop, 
80 firmly was he convinced of the 
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repeated assertion, that the curate 
was “ booked for a good place.” 

These “golden opinions” were 

greatly corroborated by the atten- 
tions shewn to him by the neigh- 
bouring clergy, and more particularly 
by the conduct of the Rev. Jabez 
Brammel, the obese, ale-bibbing vicar 
of Hawton, a heavy, selfish, corpulent 
individual, who had never been pre- 
viously known to seek the acquaint- 
ance of any save those who were able 
to give good dinners in return for 
those spread upon his own overloaded 
table. Dining had for many years 
been the main business of his life. 
What he should have, and how 
cooked, formed the subject, perhaps, 
of his dreams; and certainly of his 
first waking thoughts. The pre- 
paration, anticipation, and at last im- 
— for the arrival of the tardy 
nour, eked out the tedious morning ; 
and the manner in which the re- 
mainder of the day was wont to be 
spent by him were unworthy of de- 
scription or note, but for the natural 
and merited results. “ Good di- 
gestion” did not “ wait on appetite.” 
He had already begun to reap the 
fruits of grovelling animal indul- 
gence in “the various ills that flesh 
is heir to,”"—that is, such bloated, 
unwieldy flesh as he was doomed to 
be encumbered with for his delin- 
quences. And these “ills” (whose 
name is Legion) often besetting him, 
and sometimes almost persuading him 
to an effort at abstinence, had ren- 
dered yet more acrid a naturally in- 
different temper; so that he was 
now become habitually discontented, 
peevish, and irritable. 

Such a man could be no desirable 
acquaintance for our curate, who, 
having been already annoyed (as 
previously related) by his uncouth 
behaviour at Haverton Rectory, 
consequently civilly declined his first 
invitation. But we have all our 
weak sides; and one fine morning, a 
young lady, of whose existence and 
fondness for poetry a hint had been 
oe by her fat uncle on his call 
at Milfield Vicarage, walked over 
from Hawton, accompanied by a fe- 
male friend, also a visitor in the 
neighbourhood. 

As they ascended the lane from 
the village green, Mrs. Meadows 
caught sight of them. A mouse can 
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scarcely move in a village without 
being observed. ‘The landlady of the 
inn, the shopkeeper, and others no- 
ticed them also. 

“Who can they be? They must 
be coming here!” exclaimed the cu- 
rate’s wife, bustling about to remove 
certain ungenteel symptoms of do- 
mestic employment from the best 
parlour; and forthwith the active 
and willing Martha was instructed 
to watch the movements of the 
strangers. er first report was, 
“They be gone into t’churchyard, 
reading the tombstones ;” and her 
next, about a quarter of an hour af- 
ter, “ T’ladies seed I peeping through 
thedge, and axed for t’key o’ the 
church, mun.” 

As her husband was out, and as 
the clerk was, to use Martha’s ex- 
pression, “‘ nowhere,” Mrs. Meadows, 
with her wonted kindliness of feel- 
ing, that the strangers should not be 
disappointed, took down the keys, 
and, after putting herself “ a little to 
, walked across to the church, 
where she found the two young 
ladies admiring the porch, in whic 
they had discovered some architectu- 
ral beauties not previously known 
to her. The fact was, that she pro- 
fessed not to understand such mat- 
ters; and, after expressing regret at 
the absence of her husband and the 
clerk, she acknowledged her igno- 
rance; but, with smifing, graceful 
alacrity, offered to point out to them 
the few objects in the church which 
had attracted the attention of anti- 
quaries. Her courtesy was most 
graciously acknowledged by Miss 
Sacharissa Smith, the vicar of Haw- 
ton’s niece, a sprightly little black- 
eyed lady, of some five-and-twenty 
years of age, who soon evinced that 
she had come with a determination 
to be pleased with every thing she 
saw. Her style and impressive tone 
in conversation, accompanied by con- 
stant movements of the hands, arms, 
shoulders, or head, which, if not al- 
ways expressive, were seldom abso- 
lutely ungraceful, may be better un- 
derstood and described by using the 
French term maniéré, than by the 
English word affectation, which 


seems to imply the union of imbe- 
cility with impertinent pretension. 
Be that as it may, Mrs. Meadows 
was much struck with the manners 
of her new acquaintance, and not a 
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little surprised by certain of her ob- 
servations indicating no inconsider- 
able degree of knowledge in archi- 
tecture and antiquarian lore; for, 
sooth to say, the young lady had 
been “ reading up” for the occasion ; 
and her companion, a mild, quiet, 
blue-eyed girl, chosen because of her 
placid character to be the companion 
of her walk, said but little, and ap- 
peared to look up to her as to an 
oracle. ‘Thus, having taken the lead, 
she adroitly displayed her recently 
acquired knowledge to the admira- 
tion of the unsophisticated curate’s 
wife, who, whatever might have been 
her position and advantages in former 
days, had for many years lived in 
domestic retirement, sequestered from 
the world, and consequently (for it 
is almost the certain result of se- 
cluded habits) was more liable to be 
strongly impressed by whatever might 
differ from her usual course than 
those are whose lives are passed in 
society. ‘To her, the making of a 
new and agreeable acquaintance was 
quite an event; but, pleased as she 
already was with the stranger, it 
would be difficult to describe her de- 
light and emotion when the young 
lady stopped eae as they were 
leaving the church, and exclaimed, 
“What a lovely scene! Yes, it 
must be so! I feel its influence! 
Mr. Meadows must have stood on 
this spot, or had it visibly in his re- 
collection, when he wrote that bean- 
tiful poem commencing,— 
** Our old churchyard o’erlooks the ver- 
dant vale; 
The straggling village lies in peace 
between, 

May sin and dire temptation’s rude assail 
Ne’er bring to shame the humble rural 


scene !”” 


“ T—I—I believe,” gasped Mrs. 
Meadows, feeling, as she afterwards 
said, “ almost choked,” by this first 
and unexpected eulogium and quota- 
tion of her husband’s poetry by a 
well-read and accomplished stranger, 
— I believe it was written when he 
was somewhat low-spirited ; and 
then, when that is the case, he al- 
ways strives to hide it from me; but 
T have often watched him walking to 
and fro here, as if waiting for some 
one, when ‘* 

“ T understand you, madam!” ex- 
claimed Sacharissa, taking the hand 
of the good lady, as she observed 
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her speech faltering. “ When he 
sought but to spare your feelings. 
Alas! It is ever thus with the 
gifted! Occasional deep depression 
of spirits is the penalty they seem or- 
dained to pay for the enjoyment of 
those high enthusiastic moments 
when the enraptured imagination 
wings its airy way into the realms of 
fancy, and But I ask your 
pardon. Excuse me, pray! i am 
too apt to express my feelings of the 
moment without thought; but I 
ought to have recollected to whom I 
am speaking.” 

Mrs. Meadows at first tremulously 
murmured that no apology was ne- 
cessary ; and then, alisha her spi- 
rits, while the tear of pride and glad- 
ness glistened in her eyes, continued 
in a firmer tone, which gradually 
changed into somewhat like exulta- 
tion, “ You can hardly imagine the 
pleasure your remarks afford me. 
Our retired position prevents us from 
hearing the opinions of the world; 
and, though I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that IHlenry’s (Mr. Mea- 
dows’s) poems have only to be read 
to be admired, this is the first time I 
have heard them praised by a 
stranger” (here a feeling that it 
would be a disgrace to acknowledge 
such total neglect as they had ex- 
perienced led her to amend the ob- 
servations, by adding),—* that is, by 
a stranger capable of estimating their 
beauty. And this ignorance of what 
is really thought of them sometimes 
almost induces my husband to 
imagine that he has mistaken his 
talent.” 

“True genius and modesty are 
almost always companions,” observed 
the young lady. 

*“ Most undoubtedly,” said Mrs. 
Meadows. “Indeed, it was with 
much difficulty I persuaded him to 
publish ; but I did at last succeed, 
and, whatever the event may be, I am 
proud, very proud.” 

“There can be no uncertainty as 
to the eventual result,’ observed 
Miss Sacharissa. “Allow but time, 
and they must win their way. In 
the meanwhile, as one of the many 
thousands who will be equally in- 
debted to you for your perseverance 
in so good a cause, allow me to thank 
you for the pleasure I have received 

in perusing the little volume, and 
the delightful sensations which I 
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know by my present feelings I shall 
often experience when recollecting 
its contents. For instance, just now 
when we were crossing the village- 
green, some children were amusing 
themselves, and recalled to my mind 
those sweet lines to children at play.” 

“They were addressed to our own 
darlings,” said the delighted wife and 
mother; “and hark! There they 
are now, playing in the same arbour 
where they were at that moment. 
Would you like to see them ?” 

“If it will not be too intrusive. I 
really cannot express how gratified 
I shall be. In the identical arbour, 
too ?” 

“Yes; a fewsteps forward and we 
can see it from hence. There! But 
we will, if you please, go to them, 
and perhaps, after your walk, you 
will rest yourselves awhile.” 

And forthwith the good lady 
ushered her visitors across the lane, 
and, in the pride and joy of her 
heart, led them into the vicarage 
garden, where, after the lapse of a 
few minutes spent in the usual style 
of propitiating mamma by admiring 
her offspring, the enthusiastic Sa- 
charissa was busily intent upon a 
sketch of the arbour and the child- 
ren, to form an illustration for her 
cherished volume. 

In the meanwhile, the highly 
honoured author of the said volume 
was engaged in a very unpoctical 
manner. Ie had for some previous 
days employed much time in making 
calculations of the expenses of a jour- 
ney to London for the purpose of 
buying certain books and articles of 
furniture, which he was given to un- 
derstand were to be purchased there 
much cheaper than in the country, 
and which would be absolutely neces- 
sary for the fit reception of his pupil. 
IIe had still fifty pounds concealed 
in his library, besides a trifle remain- 
ing of his last half-year's stipend, so 
he felt no uneasiness respecting “ the 
ways and means ;” but his benefac- 
tor's injunctions to “ be cautious and 
prudent” (to say nothing of the les- 
sons which a long acquaintance with 
adversity will impress on all save 
those who are devoid of principle) 
caused him to be extremely scru- 

yulous and to revise and re-revise his 

Fist of wants till it contained nothing 
but what seemed to be indispensable. 
To these, howeyer, was to be added 
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the cost of land-carriage a hundred 
and odd miles,—a rather heavy affair, 
considering that a bedstead, a chest 
of drawers with wardrobe, if cheap, 
a book-case, table, and other bulky 
et-ceteras, were among the articles in 
his catalogue of wants. On this sub- 
ject he could obtain no satisfactory 
information from either Ingram the 
shopkeeper, or Briggs the landlord, 
who both told him that such things 
were always charged more than their 
heavy goods because they took up so 
much room, and that his best plan 
would go to make an agreement with 
the carrier in London, where they 
acknowledged there was no great 
chance of his making a bargain as 
there was no opposition in their road. 

Ruminating on these apparently 
trivial, but to him really important 
matters, he wended his way to the 
outskirts of the village on the morn- 
ing in question to thank a parish- 
ioner for a present of some rabbits 
sent to him on the preceding day. 
The man, who was a small farmer, 
received him at the door with accus- 
tomed respect, but with somewhat 
more than his usual cordiality, the 
cause of which was understood by 
his visitor when, on entering the 
house, he was introduced by the title 
of “the Reverend Mr. Meadows, our 
clergyman,” to two strangers. ‘The 
fact was, that our curate, though he 
might have no great knowledge of 
mankind in what is termed “the 
world,” was well acquainted with 
the men among whom his lot was 
cast. He had studied their charac- 
ters, habits, wants, wishes, and pre- 
judices, not like the worldling, to 
take advantage thereof for selfish 
purposes, but that, like a cunning 
workman, knowing the nature of the 
material with which he has to deal, 
he might so regulate and adapt his 
conduct and his counsel as not only 
to avoid all cause of offence, but also 
to gain and retain their good opinion 
and amicable feelings, and conse- 
quently to acquire an influence to be 
exerted in the higher duties of his 
sacred calling, when, by warning or 
exhortation, it became his duty to 
reclaim them from error or urge 
them to remain steadfast in the 
truth. 

In the present case, therefore, he 
instantly perceived, by the self-satis- 
fied air of his parishioner, that he 
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was much gratified with the oppor- 
tunity of shewing his guests that he 
was on good terms with “ the parson 
of the parish,” who, that he should 
not be disappointed, accepted a prof- 
fered seat and joined in their con- 
versation with an unassuming ease 
that soon won the good opinion of 
the strangers and led to results as 
agreeable as unexpected. 

One of them, a short, smirking, 
jerking, thin man, about sixty, clad 
in a blue coat, with gilt buttons, 
buff waistcoat, and drab cassimere 
nether garments, and having altoge- 
ther the appearance of being “ well 
to do” in the world, proved to be a 
retired London shopkeeper, who had, 
by buffeting his way through life in 
the busy metropolis, succeeded, after 
many “ ups and downs,” in securing 
a competence adequate to the main- 
tenance of his snug “country-house” 
at Pentonville. 

“ Odd enough, as I should happen 
to be here when the gentleman wants 
to know any thing about Lunnun,” 
he exclaimed, when his host made 
some inquiry relative to Mr. Mea- 
dows's intended journey, which of 
course was no secret in a country 
neighbourhood. “ Well, though I 
say it,” continued the ex-tradesman, 
“if I don’t know it nobody don't. 
I've seen all sides on't, rough and 
smooth. Hard upon fifty years in 
it, man and boy, master and servant, 
well off, middling off, and devil— 
pish! uncommon bad off at times, 
too. Well, thank God! that’s all 
gone by now, and so, sir, you see, 
if I can be of any use in putting 
you up to any thing, as my friend 

ere seemed to hint at, why I shall 
be uncommon glad, that’s all.” 

Mr. Meadows thanked him and 
told him the chief object of his jour- 
ney. 
‘“* Furniture cheap !” exclaimed the 


Londoner; “to be sure, any price 
you like. Lots o’ choice. Moor- 
fields the place for that; only mind, 


you mustn't pretend to be a gentle- 
man. That is, beg pardon, | mean 
you mustn't let ‘em know who you 
are. Put on the oldest coat ~— got. 
Can't be too shabby. They lay it 
on according to the cloth. Mustn’t 
let ‘em know your name neither, be- 
cause you're a parson, and a clergy- 
man is almost as bad as a squire, for, 
when they catches either, they does 
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‘em brown. But they can afford to 
sell cheap enough, because you sce 
they hangs together at auctions, and 
gets things for next to nothing, by 
jostling, and rowing, and keeping 
decent people off. So don’t mind 
beating “em down. Only shew ‘em 
the ready money, that’s the ticket! 
‘They won't refuse you no more than 
a cat will new milk.” 

This was the commencement of a 
rude sort of “ revelations of London,” 
which, though somewhat prosy and 
tautological, included descriptions and 
recommendations of inns and other 
localities likely to be of use to a 
stranger. ‘Therefore our curate en- 
acted the part of a good listener in 
spite of the occasional highly ludi- 
crous display of self-conceit exhibited 
by the speaker, who, being one of 
those who prefer the sound of their 
own voices to that of all others, pro- 
ceeded on and on till he fairly wea- 
ried his audience, after the manner of 
his kind, from the parliament to the 
pot-house. 

When, at length, he came to a 
full stop, the other guest, a plain, 
sturdy, weather-beaten countryman, 
who had for some time been shuffling 
impatiently in his seat, scized the 
opportunity for speaking, and, first 
clapping his hard hand smartly on his 
thigh, exclaimed, “ Well, if this ben’t 
a queer go I'll be hanged! Why, 
sir, one’d think as how you'd sent for 
us both here on purpose, instead o’ 
meeting us here promiscously. Here's 
Master Hopkins been telling on you 
all about where and what to buy, 
and all the rest, so now it’s my turn ; 
and what d’ye think? However, I 
never makes no long preramble in 
my talk, and so the case is this. I’m 
going to send a wagon o’ mine up to 
London the beginning o’ next month 
with a load o’ furniture for our 
squire, who's to allow for back car- 
riage, and it won't make two miles’ 
difference whether my man drives 
home through here or Marston way ; 
so, if I can’t bring your things home 
cheap, who can? If you'll stand the 
turnpikes I'll be content. ‘There, 
that’s a bargain !” 

Mr. Meadows could not, of course, 
accede to such terms; but, after some 
talk, it was agreed that his goods 
should be so conveyed, and on their 
arrival the remuneration should be 
settled by their host, Farmer ‘Tom- 
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lins. They then made arrangements 
relative to finding and loading the 
wagon in London, which, as well as 
certain of the retired tradesman’s in- 
structions and advice, led to conse- 
quences which it will be our business 
hereafter to notice, and therefore it 
need only be here stated, that the good 
man took leave and went his wa 
well pleased with the result of his 
morning call. 

“ Yes,” said he to himself, as he 
walked homeward, “there is much 
truth in the observation that one may 
learn something from every one. 
My new Mentor’s advice is, doubt- 
less, worth attention. Indeed, I re- 
collect that the last time I was in 
London and indulged myself in 
lounging among the old book-stalls 
and second-hand shops, every thing 
I saw marked with a ticket seemed 
much cheaper than when I was 
obliged to ask the price of a volume. 
No doubt they looked at my coat, 
which was then nearly new. Well, 
well” (here he smiled in his rising 
pay at what would formerly 
1ave been a rather unpleasant reflec- 
tion), “I can, at least, find a dress 
shabby enough for anymarket. Ah! 
pride, pride,” he continued, in self- 
rebuke, ‘‘how it will ever intrude! 
Whom have I to thank that I have 
any other dress? Not myself, cer- 
tainly. Let me be thankful for all, 
for wondrous indeed is my present 
course of life, when the most trivial 
difficulties even are removed from 
my path, and in matters more im- 
portant, for the sake of my dear wife 
and children, I can look forward so 
cheerfully to the future. Let me not 
be puffed up with vain self-conceit ! 
Let me be grateful, content, and 
humble !”” 

Such were his aspirations as he 
entered the vicarage garden. Gra- 
titude and content were visible in his 
smiling countenance, and not a little 
were those feelings increased by the 
joyous welcome of his children as 
they came running and leaping to 
meet him, followed scarcely more so- 
berly by their mother, whose glis- 
tening blue eyes and playful, yet 
agitated manner, proclaimed that she 
had somewhat of an agreeable sur- 
prise for him. 

“ You will never guess,” she said 
archly, in reply to his look of inter- 
rogation, “There, kiss the children ! 
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They have all been very good. Bless 
them! There, that’s right! And 
now come this way. ‘ Lend me thine 
ears,’ and I will tell thee what a bird 
o’ the air whispered to me long, long 
ago; but thou would’st not believe. 
Hush! not a word. This way.” 

And, leading him down a side- 
walk, she related to him what had 
— between herself and her 
1ighly accomplished visitor, who was 
then in the house putting some finish- 
ing touches to her “illustrative” 
sketch of the arbour, which she 
could command from the parlour 
window. 

An introduction to the talented 
young lady followed, of course, and 
though, during all that passed, our 
worthy curate’s gratitude and con- 
tent might be as fervent and sincere 
as when walking home alone, it is to be 
feared that humility was not for the 
time quite a predominant feeling. 

Flattery, they say, is ever sweet, 
even to the long-accustomed ears of 
monarchs and princes; but to the 
hitherto neglected poet it was quite 
intoxicating. And then the draught 
was so delicately administered! En- 
tirely changed from the enthusiastic 
admirer, praising and quoting when 
the author was absent, the young 
lady now appeared timid and defe- 
rential, as though conscious of being 
in the presence of a superior mind. 
And this mute, modest homage made 
a deeper and more durable impres- 
sion on our unsophisticated, but not 
uncultivated nor unreflecting curate, 
than would have been wrought by 
any direct encomiums on his volume. 
Therefore, after a brief interview, 
somewhat nervously and abruptly 
terminated by the fair visitor's ap- 
prehension of keeping her uncle 
waiting for his dinner, “about which 
he was so very particular,” Mr. Mea- 
dows proposed to his Eliza that they 
should accompany the young ladies 
part of the way toward Hawton, and, 
consequently, while her companion 
was taken charge of by his lady, he 
had Sacharissa to himself during a 
walk of two miles. That they made 
good use of the time in conversation 
may be inferred from a cordial shak- 
ing of hands when parting, and his 
declaration on the way home, that he 
hardly ever recollected having met 
such an unassuming, well-informed, 
intelligent young lady. 
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“ Moreover, my dear,” he added, 
“she seems to have taken a great 
fancy to you; so, as she intends to 
remain with her uncle through the 
the winter, I should recommend you 
to cultivate the acquaintance, par- 
ticularly as you will be so lonely 
while I am in London.” 

“ Born for ro use, I live but to 
obey you,” said his lady ; “ and really 
to-day I think I feel prouder of you 
than ever! But mind, and remem- 
ber always, whatever may happen, 
that I recommended you to publish 
the poems.” 

“ We must not deceive ourselves, 
Eliza. I confess my weakness to 
you ; but it appears strange, even to 
myself, that, when I had given up 
all idea of success in that quarter, 
and, as I fancied, reconciled my mind 
to allow the useless effort to sink into 
oblivion, the slightest breath of ap- 
probation yet seems to——” 

“ Slightest breath, Henry! Oh, 
if you had but seen her looks and 
heard her !” 

“ It is quite as well that I did not, 
for even the report at second-hand 
has sadly tried my philosophy.” 

“ At second-hand! Why, what 
then can you have been talking 
about ? Did she say nothing to you 
of the poems ?” 

“ Not a word; and really, though, 
perhaps, I thought it odd at the 
moment, I cannot, on reflection, help 
admiring her delicacy. Certainly, if 
she had introduced the subject, I 
should have felt embarrassed ; and, 
doubtless, with her tact and acute- 
ness of perception, she entered into 
my feelings. But what seemed most 
extraordinary was her telling me 
that, when you first introduced us to 
each other, she felt quite frightened 
at me. However, we. have settled 
that matter, and are good friends.” 

“ My dear, dear Henry, what a 
light you have unexpectedly thrown 
on all the past! I see it now as 
clear as the sun at noonday! I 
know it by my own feelings. Had I 
been introduced to a poet whose 
works I admired, should I not have 
felt agitated? Yes, indeed! Could 
I have uttered a word of praise to 
him? Oh, no! You may depend 
upon it our charming new acquaint- 
ance felt the same. Yes, and so have 


all your other friends and readers, the 
Dear me, how blind 


bishop and all. 
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we have been! Who could praise 
an author to his face? None but 
persons devoid of delicacy of feeling, 
and whose praises were worthless. 
It is our retired position only that 
has prevented me from learning the 
trath, Had I gone more into so- 
ciety, I should long since have heard 
your poems spoken of in the same 
delightful way as this morning ; for 
you know— you see—you must feel 
that there could be no indelicacy in 
any eulogium passed upon an author's 
works in the presence of his wife. 
Nay, nay, don’t shake your head and 
look so solemn, Mr. Serious! Come. 
that smile is a little better! Yes, 
depend upon it, what I have said is 
as sound as any thing you ever wrote, 
and called logic.” 

Aspirants to literary eminence, and 
more particularly those whose efforts 
are in rhyme, will catch, like drown- 
ing men, at straws, and hold fast for 
awhile on possibilities less plausible 
than those of our fair logician. ‘The 
sudden plaudits of the stranger had 
already roused the poem-writer from 
his self-abandonment to the waters 
of Lethe, above which he now felt as 
though his head was rising higher 
and higher, till he once more caught 
a glimpse of the distant temple of 
Fame, as he listened to the dulect 
voice of the charmer who followed 
the good old matrimonial plan of 
reiteration instead of new arguments, 
till they reached their peaceful home. 

In the meanwhile, the young lady 
who had “created such a sensation” 
in their minds, arrived safe at Haw- 
ton Vicarage, in good time for her 
very particular uncle's dinner; and 
the report she made to him of her 
morning's excursion must have been 
admirably adapted to his eccentrici- 
ties, as, on the following morning, he 
volunteered to take her over to Mil- 
field in his carriage. 

“ Humph!” said he, as they ap- 
proached the village, “ both cheerful, 
you say? Shouldn't have thought 
it. oor curacy like that would 
make me glum enough! — Ugh! 
Like cheerful people though! Can't 
think how ‘tis! Never get a laugh 
now out of any body! Not as it 
used to be—ugh! Ask him to din- 
ner—could n't come last time! Wrote 
word he was very sorry —no doubt 
about that! Don't get such dinners 
as mine eyery day, eh ?—Ah!” 
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“But before long,” observed Sacha- 
rissa, “ perhaps he will be able to 
give you as good!” 

“ Wish he may!” was the reply, 
delivered with a sneering chuckle 
that ended in a fit of coughing. 

On their arrival at our vicarage, 
the young lady, whose visit was made 
for the purpose of finishing her por- 
traits of the children, was closeted 
with them and their mother, while 
the curate took charge of his fat 
friend, who, after swallowing a 
draught of the formerly mischievous 
home-brewed, told him, bluffly, that 
he should have a cod’s head and 
shoulders, with plenty of oysters, 
mock-turtle, and a sucking-pig for 
dinner, and hoped he would come 
and partake of it, “ without any non- 
sense.” 

“ Nobody but my old woman at 
home,” he added; “ my niece will 
ask your wife. Quite taken with 
her!—Clever girl, Sacchy! Ma- 
nages every thing she tries at. All 
settled! ‘Take both of you back - 
with usin the carriage—room enough! 
‘Time then before dinner to shew you 
her album, eh? All in your way 
that !—Ask you to put something in, 
perhaps—no trouble to you—poetry ! 
Wrote a whole book full! Quite 
out of my line—humph!” 

As Mr. Meadows had made up his 
mind to endure the uncle for the 
sake of securing so desirable an ac- 
quaintance as he judged the niece to 
be for his wife, the invitation was 
accepted, after some little demur on 
the part of the latter concerning 
dress, which was overruled by the 
young lady's declaring they should 
be strictly en famille, and the old 
gentleman's pettishly repeating that 
he “ hated all nonsense.” 

It was then settled that Mrs. Mea- 
dows should accept a seat in the 
carriage,—a luxury which her hus- 
band declined, under the pretext of 
an engagement, but promised to walk 
over and be in good time. 

“ Quite right,” observed the fat 
vicar, “I’d walk too, if I was as 
young as you!” And then he mut- 
tered to himself, “‘ Cunning fellow! 
—knows what he’s going to have for 
dinner—get an appetite!” And, in 
forming such a conclusion, he merely 
erred as people are apt when judging 
of others by their own standard. 

Ourcurate’s alleged “engagement ” 
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was simply a self-inflicted task, con- 
ceived at the mention of an album. 
That he, a professed poet, should 
hope to escape without making “a 
contribution” was out of the question ; 
therefore, thinking “an it were done, 
‘twere well 't were quickly done,” he 
resolved to “invoke the Muse” as 
he sauntered across the fields, and 
concoct an impromptu for the occa- 
sion. The subject he chose was the 
memorable visit of the preceding 
morning; and of his effusion it is 
sufficient to state, that he succeeded 
in satisfying himself, delighting the 
young lady almost to rapture, and 
utterly astonishing his host, who, 
after puffing and blowing, with 
the eyes almost starting out of his 
head, as he waddled to and fro 
in the drawing-room, grunted to 
himself,— 

“ Humph! There must be some- 
thing in him, I suppose, after all. 
Sacchy’s right, as usual. Glad I 
asked him. See how he’ll come off 
at dinner, though! Humph !-—wants 
ten minutes! ‘Thought it was later.” 

When the ten minutes were ex- 
pired, almost to a second, dinner was 
announced, and the three younger 
and more active of the party, with 
all the warmth and freshness of 
newly formed friendship, and gaining 
every moment on each other's good 
opinion, were in most excellent spi- 
rits. Sothe accustomed monotonous 
gravity of “the important meal” 
being broken down, the infection of 
cheerfulness at length spread, even to 
the master of the house himself, and 
caused him to display his satisfaction 
by ordering his old servant Timothy 
to uncork a bottle of champagne, and 
observing,— 

“ Like to see merry faces. Mends 
one’sappetite. Fish good,eh? Oysters 
rather overdone, though. Humph! 
Suppose Mr.—er—er, you'll preach 
in rhyme next? Go and hear him if 
he does, won't you, Sacchy ?—Eh ? 
Curious knack, isn’t it? Hope the 
cook hasn't scorched the pig. Cham- 
pagne all round, ladies and all. Don't 
wait—no nonsense—take it fizzing! 
Old poets liked wine,eh? ‘ Plenum 
veteris Bacchi,’ as Virgil says—see, 
I haven't forgot all my Latin—‘ mo- 
dus in rebus;’ that is, ‘Hold my 
glass sideways while you're pouring 
out.’ There, raise it gradually— 
now!” And, snatching the glass, he 
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gave a specimen of how the enliven- 
ing beverage should be swallowed 
“ fizzing ;” and, having completed 
the exploit, exclaimed, “ Hah ! — 
Good !— Better already! Now for 
the pig!” 

How was it that this strange, un- 
couth jumble of words suddenly 
brightened the eyes and lighted up 
with smiles the pale countenance of 
his lady? She had hitherto spoken 
little, but seemed painfully anxious 
and tremulously intent in per- 
forming the duties of her posi- 
tion at the head of the table; yet 
now she looked cheerfully round 
at her guests, as if to invite them 
to share with her in the pleasant 
feelings of the moment. By what 
charm could such words work such a 
change? Alas! a faint streak of 
dusky light is as a sunbeam to the 
eyes of one long confined in dark- 
ness. To promote his comfort, to 
witness his happiness, had been the 
delight of her youth and the study 
of her maturer age; but the time 
had now come when she was rarely 
repaid by the gleam of satisfaction 
from his eye, or the kindly voice of 
approbation. Twenty years had 
elapsed since she, a young and not 
unlovely bride, had been congratu- 
lated by her friends on having made 
what the world calls “an excellent 
match,” — twenty long and weary 
years, cach becoming longer and more 
weary than that preceding. Still 
that “pearl of great price,” that in- 
estimable boon when gained by man 
—that for which we give “ honour 
to woman,” and glory and take pride 
in the daughters of our land—the 
warm, kind, sympathising, affection- 
ate heart within was not yet frozen 
nor benumbed by the unrequited 
self-abandonment of her monotonous 
existence. The unworthy object of 
her cares had sunk grovelling into a 
condition of nearly sottish, selfish 
imbecility ; but no werds of reproach 
or murmuring on her own account 
ever reached his ears, though, for his 
sake, she would occasionally risk the 
hazard of proffering good counsel ; 
which it is almost needless to say was 
petulantly heard, or contemptuously 
rejected. So her days were spent in 
a routine of anxious watchfulness, 
meek forbearance, and patient en- 
durance, varied at rare intervals by 
gleams of cheerfulness, emanating 
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from some such at of good 
spirits on the part of her husband as 
he had given in the preposterous 
outbreak which it has fallen in our 
~~ to notice. 

n the present instance her change 
of demeanour was neither unnoticed 
nor unappreciated by her observant 
guests. Mr. Meadows, though epi- 
curism was not his forte, led the way 
and praised every thing on table; 
and, to keep his host in good humour 
with himself, pretended not to under- 
stand the stale joke when asked if he 
knew the Latin for roasted pig, and 
replied demurely, “ Porculus tostus ;” 
wherefore the vicar chuckled exceed- 
ingly at having “ caught him,” and 
added, pompously,— 

“ No, sir. In society it’s the same 
as the Latin for goose. Three letters, 
b, r, and y, spell brandy. Give me 
half a glass, ‘Fimothy is 

When the ladies retired and left 
him ¢éte-d-téte with such an “ en- 
tertainer,” the curate could scarcel 
repress a groan, and drearily soni 
did he pass the next hour in listening 
to peevish murmurings and com- 

lainings such as a child might have 
elt ashamed to utter. 

“ Very hard,” was the “ poor rich 
man’s” favourite expression. It was 
“ very hard” that he couldn't enjoy 
himself like other people in riding 
or walking; “ very hard” that his 
appetite often failed him; “very 
hard” that certain things he liked 
should disagree with him, &c. &c. &c. 
But the most abominable complaint 
of all was of the dulness of his home 
and the low spirits of his unfortunate 
wife. “Can't think how it is,” he 
growled, “ usen’t to be so when first 
married. Has her own way. Does 
as she likes. Humph! Very hard! 
Isn't it, eh ?” 

“ Yes, sir!” said our curate, some- 
what sternly, and scarcely able to 
repress his rising indignation, “ it 
does certainly seem ‘ very hard,’ as 
you observe, that a lady whose kind 
consideration and solicitude for the 
comfort of others are so constant as 
those of Mrs. Brammel should be the 
victim of a 

Here he hesitated, as prudence 
whispered that the ungrateful words 
with which the sentence ought to 
terminate, could not be uttered with- 
out the risk of breaking up his own 
and his Eliza’s newly acquired friend- 
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ship. Indeed, the change in his tone 
and look, or mayhap some faint 
struggling of an inward monitor, had 
already roused the attention and per- 
haps the suspicion of his host, who 
exclaimed,— 

“ Consideration! solicitude! victim! 
What are you talking about? Making 
poetry again, I suppose, eh ?” 

* No, sir,” replied Mr. Meadows, 
recovering self'- possession, “ plain 
— and plain truth. Your good 

ady’s habitual kindness to all is well 
known, and I regret exceedingly that 
lowness of spirits should be the lot 
of one who cheers the hearts of others 
by her bounty. Iam perfectly aware 
that the poor of your parish almost 
daily receive e 

“ Pish! the broken victuals, or 
what we can’t get through. Ho! 
ha! that’s my doing. Can't always 
have small joints, you know, and I 
hate cold dinners.” 

This egregious avowal of the glut- 
tonous impulse driving him to acts 
of apparent charity would probably 
have caused an abrupt close to the 
sitting but for the anomalies our 
curate had witnessed in his experi- 
ence among uncouth characters. Like 
most young clergymen whose lot it 
is to be suddenly removed from the 
congenial associations of college or 
the amenities of more polished life, 
to take up their abode amid a rural 
population, he had formerly been 
surprised to find a benevolent heart 
concealed, as if purposely, beneath a 
repulsive coarseness of demeanour ; 
and, sooth to say, repeated discoveries 
of the kind had not only gratified 
him at the time, but had caused him 
to adopt a theory founded on the 
belief (which has since been so pithily 
expressed by a noble bard), that 
“none are all evil;” and, in spite 
of the frailties of humanity, a stead- 
fast adherence to this creed will enable 
the inquisitive and persevering mind 
to develope secret and pleasant mys- 
teries as occult as any of an opposite 
kind that may be discerned or in- 
vented by “envy, hatred, and malice, 
and all uncharitableness.” 

After a pause, during which the 
vicar emptied his glass and then fixed 
his eyes gloomily on the fire, Mr. 
Meadows, having resolved how to 
treat the subject, addressed him in a 
cheerful tone :— 

“ Now, sir, if you please, I will 
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quote some poetry in reply to what 
you have just said :— 

‘ I would not hear thine enemy say so, 
Nor shalt thou do mine ear that violence, 
‘To make it trustier by thine own report.’ 


You must not pretend to tell me, sir, 
that you feel no gratification in the 
luxury of feeding the poor and needy, 
that you experience no pleasure in 
hearing their thanks and sceing the 
smiling faces of their children. No, 
no, my dear sir, you deceive yourself! 
It is not innature. Remember what 
you said at dinner of liking to see 
people merry ;” and so, with good- 
natured earnestness, he continued at 
some length to persuade his hearer 
that he was far from being the selfish 
creature indicated by his own words. 

Now, whether our curate’s essay 
on this occasion was the result of his 
aforesaid creed, or tinted with a spice 
of that acuteness displayed by the 
“ Covenanters” when, on the eve of 
battle, they prayed for and strove by 
every means to excite in their fol- 
lowers “a gude conceit o’ themselves,” 
must remain unsettled. ‘The effect 
produced was equally manifest. The 
fat, red-faced auditor listened at first 
with a vacant stare of dumb amaze- 
ment, then shook himself into almost 
an upright position, and snorted, as 
though, like the whilom laggard of 
the north, just inoculated with “a 
good conceit” of himself, he “ smelled 
the battle afar off;” and, finally, 
when Mr. Meadows wassilent, he gave 
token of his approbation by a hideous 
grin, and something very like a yell, 
as he exclaimed,— 

“ Tl be hanged if you a’n't right! 
Don’t wonder at people liking to go 
and hear you preach, if you give ‘em 
always such doctrine as that. Done 
me as much good as my dinner — 
pretty nearly. Uncommonly com- 
fortable I do feel, to be sure! Scel- 
fish! no, no! Man in my situation 
ought to keep a good table, if only 
for the poor’ssake. Heartily welcome! 
No grudging! Duty,duty! See it 
all now in the right light!) Humph! 
you've taught me to know myself, so 
thank ye. Come, fill your glass!” 

“Tywts cxevroy e coelo descendit,” 
ejaculated our curate, sadly disap- 
pointed at the first-fruits of his elo- 
quence. 

“ What's that ? Greek and Latin 
mixed? Forget ‘em both!” 
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“The English panahone may 

serve our purpose as well : — 

‘Man, know thyself! ali wisdom centres 
there !’” 


“ Very true, and I know more of 
myself than I did just now, that’s 
certain !” 

“ Alas!” thought the curate, “the 
tares will spring up; but we must 
not, therefore, refrain from scatter- 
ing the good seed. ‘This has been a 
miserable failure, yet I will not de- 
spair!” And shortly after they were 
summoned to the drawing-room, 
where the vicar’s unusual animation 
soon excited the ladies’ attention, and 
led to certain unfounded suspicions 
relative to the previous consumption 
of wine. 

* No!” said Mrs. Brammel, smiling, 
in reply to a question from the curate’s 
wife; “when that is the case, he 
always goes to sleep. I know all his 
ways. He is as much delighted with 
your husband’s society, as I have 
been with yours. I hope, now the 


ice is broken, as we say, we shall see 
you often.” 

Something of the same kind was 
afterwards said in his own style by 


the vicar, who, for awhile, evidently 
strove to make himself agreeable to 
the ladies. But habit is all-power- 
ful; he had not taken his accustomed 
afternoon nap, and drowsiness came 
upon him. So he apologised and 
retired to his wonted easy chair, 
leaving Mrs. Meadows to the care of 
his good lady, and his niece busily 
engaged in literary chat with our 
curate. 

“TI never heard of the work be- 
fore,” said the latter. 

“ Really I am quite concerned!” 
exclaimed the young lady, opening 
adrawer. ‘“ Youshould by all means 
have sent a copy to the editor. It is 
very influential. Yes, here is the last 
number, The Literary Recorder ; and, 
see! I have opened it at an article 
on some poetry, called The Pleasures 
of Memory, and other Poems, by 
Samuel Rogers. You have read 
them, of course ?” 

“ About a fortnight since.” 

“ Dear me, not before? you are 
sadly in arrears! ‘This, you see, is a 
notice of a new edition,—a proof that 
the public appreciate them. But how 
was it that the public were jirst in- 
duced to read them ? That is the 
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important question, my dear sir; and 
methinks, if you just run over a page 
or two, you will gain some light on 
the subject.” 

Mr. Meadowstook the little pamph- 
let and read with his na<ural un- 
suspicious credulity, and then ex- 
claimed,— 

“ This does, indeed, throw a light 
on the matter. Really I know not 
how much to thank you sufficiently! 
Ihave been dreaming hitherto. How 
just is this observation,” and, laying 
his finger on the page, he read, “*‘ An 
unknown author, particularly a poet, 
cannot, in these days of multifarious 
publication, hope to attract notice in 
the crowded arena of literature any 
more than he might expect it person- 
ally if mingled in the thronged con- 
fusion ofagreat city in which he wasan 
utter stranger.’ ‘Then how kind and 
considerate is what follows:—‘ But 
far different is the case when the 
stranger’s merits are discovered by 
those whose privilege it is to direct 
the public taste. Once introduced 
by them to the reading world, the 
unknown is suddenly transformed 
into an agreeable acquaintance, his 
book is upon every table, and his 
name a familiar household word. 
Thus has it been with the writer of 
these poems. Though not faultless, 
and here and there savouring of a 
puerile affectation of ‘ lisping’ like 
Pope, there was much in them to 
commend; and we commended them 
accordingly, though Mr. Rogers was, 
and still is, an entire stranger to us. 
It was our duty, and we performed 
it, as we always have and will, with- 
out fear, favour, or affection; and 
the result is, that the present edition 
has been called for by the discerning 
public. Had it not been for such 
notice (and we are happy to say 
that, in this case, certain contem- 
poraries agreed with us in opinion) 
the poem in question might yet 
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have remained on the publisher's 
shelves.” 

“ No doubt of it,” said the young 
lady ; “ and allow me to whisper in 
your ear that the unornamental title- 

age of your little volume is not 
ikely to excite attention, save to 
those who happen to know Mr. 
Meadows. You must have an en- 
graved frontispiece by Stoddart to 
your next edition ——” 

“ Nay, nay, spare me! do not be 
ironical !” 

“Tam serious. Listen! I think, 
nay, I am pretty sure, that I can get 
a notice of your work into The Re- 
corder. I have a friend who con- 
tributes, but you must assist me when 
you are in London. Ah, how pro- 
voking! my uncle can’t sleep, and 
is coming tous. Take the book with 
you, and we will talk it over another 
day.” 

There was something strangely 
cordial for him in the manner of Mr. 
LBrammel’s farewell to his guests of 
that evening ; and the last words he 
said to our curate were, “ You're a 
queer fellow, but you've done me 
good. Spoiled my nap, though; 
couldn't sleep somehow. Never mind, 
good night; you've done me good, I 
say!” 


The party addressed felt much 
doubt respecting the latter assertion ; 
but that what had passed between 
them was not an utter waste of time 
may be inferred from what escaped 
Mrs. Brammel about ten days after 
when making a friendly call at Mil- 


field Vicarage. After replying to 
an inquiry respecting her husband's 
health, she added, “ I am thankful: 
I ought to be. I don't understand 
it. He has seldom of late years been 
desirous of any one person’s society 
in particular; but he is now con- 
stantly saying he wishes Mr. Mea- 
dows back again !” 
Our curate was then in London. 
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A WINTER CAROL, 


RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO A YOUNG LADY WHOM THE AUTHOR 
MET IN “ THE CAMBRIDGE STAR.” 


Tue following verses came to our hands in a very unsatisfactory manner. 
In the first place, the writer's gyp evidently kept the twopence which he had 
given him to defray the sum charged by her majesty for the transmission of 
the letter. This we gather from the remarkably well-written “ prepaid” 
inserted on the right-hand corner of the envelope. And, in the second place, 
the verses were not accompanied by a single line of commentary or ex- 
planation ; thus leaving every allusion completely in the dark. Both cir- 
cumstances have caused us mortification and expense. The former omission 
obliged us to pay fourpence ; and the latter has entailed upon us the neces- 
sity of remitting the poem to our own esteemed correspondent at Cambridge, 
whose observations we have inserted in the margin, by way of commentary 
on the text. Our friend furnishes us with some particulars respecting the 
Mr. Joseph Walton of whom mention is made in the poem. This gentleman, 
it seems, is, or was, the managing director of the Star ; his vulgar appellation 
would be coachman. The introduction of a railway to Cambridge has, of 
course, considerably affected, not only the office, but the emoluments of Mr. 
Walton, who is said to have long earned for himself the enviable reputation 
of being the fastest man out of the University. In him our late excellent con- 
tributor, Nimrod, would have found a subject worthy of his pencil,—one 
who knew the pace, and kept it. Mr. Walton, intimately connected during 
a long and memorable career—for it would be absurd to call his a life— 
with the most interesting economy of horses, has a due feeling of the dis- 
tinction of his situation. It may, however, be new to him, that this sym- 
pathy with equine habits was one of the characteristics of the most illustrious 
warriors in the early times of heroic adventure. It has, in fact, quite an epic 
stamp upon it. Accordingly, our excellent friend Professor Keble has shewn 
that the first care of Diomed, after escaping from imminent peril, is con- 
cerning the safety of his horses. The passage occurs in the fifth book of the 
Lliad :— 

Alxsy or roruBovros Abnyn nudes ootkn, 

"AuPorigw xrtives, ov dt cous ds ety wxsas inaovs 

Abrou igunaxsuy, (2 avruyos iva rtves* 

Aivtiao Scwaitau Bipynptvos inawy, 

"Ex 8 tAaoas Tommy mtr’ ivxvneidas Axasous. 


We think that Homer was evidently upon the road in some capacity or 
other ; not that he, any more than Mr. Walton, would have realised the 
sketch which the Temple experience of Cowper supplied to his remembrance 
at Weston, when, speaking of the charm of slumber, he instanced him 


** Who quits the coach-box at the midnight hour, 
To sleep within the carriage more secure, 
His legs depending at the open door.” 


There is nothing absolutely new in thus presenting our readers with a 
poem by one hand and a commentary by another. The late Mr. Gray did 
the same kind office for his friend Mr. James Beattie. And it is rather 
amusing to observe the two poets exchanging duties: Gray hinting im- 
provements; and Beattie tingling all over with unbelieving civility, and 
determined to stick by his blunders to the last gasp. Thus Gray,—* You 
return again to the charge. Had you not said enough before?” To which 
Beattie: “ What I said before referred only to sophists perverting the 
truth ; this alludes to the method by which they pervert it.” Again: 
Beattie wrote,— 


‘* When sulphurous clouds roll on the yernal day,” 
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On which Gray: “ With us it rarely thunders in the spring, but in the 
summer frequently.” Which Beattie confronts as usual: “ It sometimes 
thunders in the latter part of spring ; sutry day would be an improvement, 
perhaps.” However, he afterwards made it autumnal. Now we hope our 
Cambridge Gray will not be thought unkind to Ais unknown brother Beattie. 
We are much more apprehensive about his prolixity. However, he has 
great examples to plead. Mr. Mathias set a frame, twelve inches thick, 
round one of his miniature rhymes; and a very remarkable poem by Mr. 


Pope, which on this occasion we shall not venture to name more a: 
is noticeable for the extreme copiousness of its illustrations.—O. Y. 


Regent Street, Feb. 11, 1845. 


THE VERSES BY MR. A. 


I. 


Have you forgotten one noon in Oc- 
tober, 
That wavering hour, the clock 
struck four ; 
When rattling through the sound- 
ing gateway, 
Where the arms of Gunter crown 
the door, 
Watton, not Izaak, our path di- 
recting, ; 
We saw the vapours through 
Lothbury glide, 
While a river, supplied by a thou- 
sand umbrellas, 
Flow'd tranquilly down the vale 
of Cheapside ? 


II. 


Have you forgotten it? Susan and 
Wood Street, 
The thrush and the mountain, the 
cottage and trees ; 
Wordsworth and nature, and that 
very young gentleman 
Sitting silent and grim with a 
bridge on his knees ; 
The dozen outsides, with hat-boxes, 
pea-coats ; 
The drip of white Mackintosh, 
gleam of cigar ? 
Oh, surely, you know them: wet 
straw, smoke, and bustle ; 
Your Trinity friend, Joe Walton, 
and “ Star!” 


THE NOTES BY ANOTHER HAND. 


1, 


There is a slight anachronism in this 
description which almost rivals one more 
famous by an eminent divine, sometime 
chaplain to a lord-mayor. Mr. Walton’s 
hour of departure was fifteen minutes to 


four precisely. The arms of Gunter must 


be the ornamental work on the puffs 
which were wont to be sold in the shop 
at the corner of the Belle Sauvage. The 
parody on Mr. Wordsworth is not bad. 


Who has ?— 


* At the corner of Wood Street, when 
daylight appears, 

Ilangs a thrush that sings loud, it has 
sung there three years ; 

Poor Susan has pass’d by the spot, and 
has heard 

In the silence of morning the song of the 
bird.” 


The bridge upon the young gentle- 
man’s knees was probably the excellent 
treatise on algebra by Bridge, of Peter- 
house, which a freshman would be doing 
wisely in taking for the solace of his 
journey. 
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Il. 
I am sure you remember them. Do 
not I see 
A vision of bloom in the corner re- 
clining ? 


Dark locks, flushing cheeks, and a 
black satin bonnet, 
Like a cloud on the harvest-moon 
mistily shining ! 
There you sat ‘mid your treasures : 
a greyhound in marble,— 
A keepsake, you said, from a cou- 
sin in Rome ; 
Miss Bremer, Miss Lambert, and a 
very stiff cart-horse, 
With barrels and dray for your 
brother at home. 


IV. 


Road to the Muses’ haunt! You, Mr. 
Titmarsh, 
Would fain go to sleep with your 
pencil in grief, 
Nor wake, till red fire and waiter at 
Wadesmill, 
With muffins and mutton-chops, 
brought you relief. 
But not then, gentle Stranger, the 
journey was tedious, 
When Chaucer's good Miller swung 
by with his sack ; 
And Squire and Scholar sprang up 
from dim hedges, 
Till the pilgrims of Canterbury 
wound at his back ! 


V. 
Cambridge at last! now dingy old 
Catherine, 
And gossamer Corpus loom out 
through the haze ; 
Not yet your stone miracles, Mr. 
Basevi ! 
Had stricken the shuddering Pitt 
with amaze. 
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3. 


An Italian greyhound in alabaster was 
a very unlikely article of verti for a 
young lady to carry with her in the 
coach ; unless, indeed, which seems 
= this was the identical young 
emale of whom the Austrian wanderer, 
Kohl, has given so touching a descrip- 
tion in a recent tour to Winchester, The 
other companions appear to have been 
Miss Bremer, the novelist; and Miss 
Lambert, the workwoman ; both unex- 
ceptionable. Often, in sundry corners of 
“Stars” and “ Rockets” have I seen 
your wisdom, dear Miss Lambert, in ac- 
tive operation. Many a forget-me-not 
has begun to blossom between Bishop- 
gate and Royston :— 


“« The needle plied its busy task, 

The pattern grew, the well-defined 
flower, 

Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn, 

Opened its bosom ; bud, and leaves, and 
sprigs, 

And curling tendrils, gracefully disposed, 

Follow’d the nimble finger of the fair.” 


4. 


This invocation to Mr. Titmarsh is 
very appropriate, as he might justly in- 
clude a visit to Wadesmill among his 
“Roadside Sketches.” Here all the 
Cambridge coaches, in their up and down 
journeys, used to stop; and many are 
the recollections of evaporated half- 
crowns which the name recalls to every 
Cantab! The allusion to Chaucer and 
his Miller would be improved by an 
erudite scholiast. The writer is only 
employing a periphrasis to say that the 
“ Star’ splashed into Trumpington, within 
two or three miles of Cambridge. The 
spot is famous in the poetry of Chaucer. 
Notable old Peck, whom Professor Smyth 
told a friend of ours, he just remembered 
when an undergraduate, as a queer piece 
of antiquitu, once held the living of 
‘Trumpington. 


~ 


0. 


‘The author is pleased to be very frees 
spoken regarding the architectural beauties 
of his University, therein anticipating 
the modest reserve of the Camden. The 
stone-miracles must be the New Fitz- 
william. The Pitt Press is confessedly 
the ugliest building in Europe, not 
forgetting our own new metropolitan 
churches. The references to Ridley and 
Spenser are not amiss. In the orchard 
of the college the martyr learned St. 
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Look! there is grey Pembroke, all 
sombre and lonely, 
With antiquity’s sanctity breathed 
o'er its face ; 
Where dear Martyr Ridley mutters 
Greek in the garden, 
And Spenser engarlands the Queen 
of his grace. 


VI. 


Onward we sweep, by the Bull and 
the Eagle, 
Your white finger brushing the 
mist from the glass ; 
While the vapouring lamp-light the 
shadow of Walton 
On Deighton’s dark shutter flings 
gaunt as we pass. 
Not then all deserted, as he of the 
Elegy 
Delighted to hail thee, thou love 
of a town! 
But frequent wax-wick, in the win- 
dows of Green Street, 
Told how rapidly spread the con- 
tagion of gown. 





Vil. 


Lords of the trencher-cap, Commons, 
and Curtain ! 
Proud Smiths of Catherine, Joneses 
of Keys! 
Norrisians! your heads with Chry- 
sostom shining ; 
Seatonians! your lips warm with 
Milton and bees ; 
Lords of the scribbling-paper — the 
pen! 
Silver - Spoon !—Wooden-Spoon ! 
where have ye started ? 
Come from the Chelsea schools, come 
from the Lincoln Fens, 
Come in your curtains and caps, 
as ye parted ! 
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Paul's Epistles, and the poet saw visions 
and dreamed dreams. The lonely stiliness 
of Pembroke is very well. Gray felt its 
charm. After he bad quarrelled with 
Peterhouse and removed to Pembroke, he 
wrote to Dr. Wharton, “ I am for the 
present extremely well lodged here, and 
as quiet as in the Grand Chartreuse. 


6. 


I suppose Mr. A. refers to that in- 
genious person, Mr. Thomas Gray, the 
author of an Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard, who held «a professorship without 
ever lecturing, onl Heal all his life in 
Cambridge without ever liking it. He 
had a friend, one Dr. Clarke, a physician 
at Epsom; to this worthy he wrote, 
August 12, 1760, ** 1 would wish to con. 
tinue here till Michaelmas; but I fear I 
must come to town much sooner, Cam- 
bridge is a delight ofa place now there 
is nobody in it. 1 do believe you would 
like it, if you knew what it was without 
inhabitants, It is they, I assure you, 
who get it an ill name and spoil it.” 
So far Gray ; but some of the residents, 
M.A.’s of forty years’ standing, are cer- 
tainly rather odious. Matthew Prior had 
them evidently in his eye, when, rising 
above himself, he wrote,— 


“ A celebrated member of the schools 
Pass’d gravely in, with slow majestic 


pace, 
The pride of useless learning in his face.” 


Green Street is a notorious haunt of 
freshmen, in trepidation for lodgings, 
and anxious about Chapel and Dean. 
At this moment the two-pair placards are 
rapidly coming down (October 14). 


~ 
‘ 


Gray declared that he never sat down 
to compose without reading Spenser to 
kindle his fancy. ‘The French preacher, 
Bourdaloue, always paid his respects to 
Homer, The present writer appears to 
have warmed his fingers at the fire of 
Heber, whose glowing apostrophe to the 
Crusaders he has well echoed : — 


‘* Lords of the biting axe, the shield, the 


spear, 
Wide-conquering Edward, Lion Richard, 
hear!" 


But, iftheSmithsaud Joneses answered 
the summons, they would not come in 
those curt vests in which Mr. A, chooses 
to array them, The light-fitting gown, 
designated a curtain, passed, some five or 
six years ago, into the cabinet of the 
collector. Professor Sedgwick bad one of 
Sidney, asingularly fine specimen, petrified 


















VIL. 


Our journey is ended, for here is the 
post-office, 

And Sidney’s, white Alms-house 
for stray mathematics ; 
Where one guttering dip seems to 

say that a sizar 
Is upsetting the Little-go Greek 
in the Attics. 
You must bid me farewell, for here 
is your uncle, 
Cap, gaiters, and bombasin M.A. 
from Queen’s ; 
Dear classic hospital! where elderly 
gentlemen 
Scare Theology’s blood from its 
face on the screens. 


IX. 
Good by! but I know why these 
shades you are visiting ; 

Your brother a Junior Soph, run 
over 
By Orator Crick’s Arcadian Latin, 
Fresh from the bloom of pastoral 
clover. 
And when you spoke of the joyous 
medalist, 
Folding the Calendar’s crown in 
his arms, 
Your cheek shone out with so vivid 
a colour, 
As if Flora had bathed you in all her 
charms. 
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during a recent visit to Matlock. It is 
now placed among his geological trea- 
sures, with an epigram on the back by 
Dr. Cockburn. The remainder of the 
stanza requires illustration. ‘The “ Nor- 
risians” are gentlemen who write and 
publish dull essays on religious subjects, 
which are liberally rewarded with small 
gold medals and oblivion; the ‘ Sea- 
tonians” do similar work in verse, and 
are recompensed with money and ditto. 
Perhaps, indeed, they receive a larger 
portion of the second article, even than 
their fellow-labourers, the Norrisians. I 
am unable to explain the fable of the 
bees : I certainly never heard of a Sea- 
tonian prize-winner on whose lips they had 
settled. 





8. 


Mr. A. speaks with very little respect 
for the feelings of small colleges. Why 
Sydney and Queen’s should come in, with 
Catherine, for so large a share of his 
scorn, I cannot tell. ‘The “ elderly gen- 
tlemen” must be the ten-year men, with 
whom Queen'sswarms, ‘hey keep their 
names niue years on the boards, and then 
issue forth in the full plumage of a B.D., 
which presently moults off into the raven 
feathers of a D.D., to the astonishment 
and admiration of the vulgar. The last line 
will be very obscure to your unacademi- 
cal readers. It alludes to the custom of 
fixing the names of the candidates on the 
doors of the schools or hall, which are 
called screens. 


9. 


Mr. Crick is the public orator and 
tutor of St. John’s ; I suppose this un- 
happy Johnian was on his “ side.” In 
the following stanza, Mr. A. thinks it be. 
coming to indulge his sigwvsie upon the 
profane nomenclature of that college. 
One of the few good puns ever made 
was that to which he apparently glances, 
when, a new organ having been set up in 
the chapel, an inscription suddenly ap- 
peared, Novum Organon Baconi ; which 
was alike significant of the college and 
the chancellor. Unfortunately the joke 
is become familiar, 
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x. 
Where are you vanish'd, redoubtable 
Johnian ? 
On what organ of Bacon now strike 
you the key ? 
Where have you piled up your pea- 
cocks and snow-balls ? 
Are you gone to some curacy close 
to the sea ? 
When did you burst your cloud, 
gallant /Eneas, 
From the heights of your fame 
striding radiantly down ? 


When did your publish your Journal , 


with Murray, 
And when did your larum first 
startle the town ? 


XI. 


But why should I ask of your talents 
or history, 
Whether Newman or Noel bind 
your neck to the car ? 
When I talk of your doings, I think 
of your sister, 
And your peacocks only waft me 
again to the “ Star?” 
What has become of you, sweetest of 
travellers ? — 
Isa Devonshire vicarage blooming 
for you? 
Have your sorrows, if sorrows you 
had, turn’d to rainbows ? — 
Have your tears, if you shed any, 
changed into dew ? 


Xi. 


Or has Time to you brought a cloud- 
ier sky, 
And fetter’d your footsteps mirth- 
ful and airy ? 
Has the driving hail worn out the 
ring in the grass, 
Wash’d the tints from the pinions 
of Joy, the Fairy ? 


[ March, 


10. 


Peacock, the present Dean of Ely, and 
formerly the most popular tutor who 
ever had a side in Trinity ; Snowball, a 
Fellow of St. John’s; both well-known 
writers on mathematical subjects. Pea- 
cock’s Algebra is a book of philosophic 
excellence. Mr. A. seems to selectthem 
for the sake of inflicting a pun upon their 
names. It must be confessed that he is 
quite unblemished by any excessive ve- 
neration for authority ; and, as for adula- 
tion, it is unknown tohim. ‘ Nothing 
is so great an instance of ill manners as 
flattery. Ifyou flatter all the company, 
you please none ; if you flatter only one 
or two, you affront the rest.” He has 
followed Swift’s advice. It is certainly 
a singular way of complimenting the 
relative of a friend, to compare him to 
that hero whom Pope supposes to have 
been the peculiar favourite of Dulness. 
Mr. A. was evidently acquainted with 
the verses, though it seems not to have 
accorded with his plan to acknowledge 
any obligations. Here they are : — 


“Through school and college thy kind 
shield o’ercast, 

Safe and unseen the young Aneas past ; 

Thence, bursting glorious, all at once let 


own, 
Stunn’d with his giddy larum half the 


town.” 


ll. 


A few verses lower down, Mr. A. 
professes to have the very intelligence 
which be here desires; and certainly 
those persons who told him that the 
lady’s eyes were faded could have in- 
formed him whether she was living in 
Devonshire. However, this is a figure 
of speech not unknown to the best poets ; 
we recognise it in Homer and Virgil, and 
our own Shakspeare, Its beauty consists 
in asking a question, and then auswering 
it. It will be remembered that Dr. Samuel 
Johnson was extremely indignant with 
the late Mr. Thomas Gray, for seeking 
information from the Thames upon a mat- 
ter of history connected with Eton, of 
which Dr. 8. observed that the Thames 
could know nothing more than himself. 


12. 


Ingenious Cowley, who does not re- 
collect thine exquisite homily condensed 
into a single line,— 


** Where once such fairies dance, no grass 
doth ever grow ?” 


I am sorry to say that this stanza is not 
very musical, or, to adopt a phrase of 
grave Bishop Taylor, it halts awkwardly 
in the hinder leg. I like a poet, as Mr. 
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Over the branches of life's green tree 
Does the summer beam fall with 
fainter lustre ? 
And looking at eve to the top do you 
see 
Of leaf-like hopes a kindling clus- 
ter ? 
XII. 


They tell me your dark brown eyes 
are faded, 
That your rich carnation cheek is 


pale ; 
But Beauty's smile is tenderer, shaded 


By a glimm’ring fold of Sorrow’s 
veil. 
And I think the moon is never so 
dear 
To the pausing poet, as when he 
sees, 
On the slumbering bird in the red- 
dening wood, 
A long ray drop from the whiten- 
ing trees. 


XIV. 
Linger you, lady, where two roads 
meet ? 
Spring, with its winding path 
smooth and green, 
And purple Summer with roses sweet, 
Yet here and there a bramble 
seen ? 
Twice five years, in their awful race, 
Have flown to the antediluvian 
group, 
Since you and I from that shooting 
“ Star,” 
With its shower of sparks, came 
down at the Hoop! 


XV. 
Often you whisper’d in green orchard 
sitting, 
You toss'd up your head to the 
apple-boughs white, 
And marked, as the blossomy foliage 
kept swinging, 
That the chequering grass look’d 
shadowy and_bright, 
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Hallam remarks of Milton, to feel music ; 
and it was not a bad criticism of Cole- 
ridge to call Milton a musical poet. Who 
has ever strung together so many names 
of melody 2 


13. 


Surely the first two lines are rather 
affected ; the remaining six please me 
much better. The moonlight dropping 
through the leaves upon the bird was 
something of the naturalness of William 
Brown. The long ray is a translation 
from one of the Greek dramatists, | forget 
which, 


14. 


According to the insinuations of these 
lines, the lady of the “Star” must be 
above thirty. The allusion to the ante- 
diluvian group comes from Young, and 
gains nothing from the journey. The 
Hoop is a famous hotel, not far from the 
house where Bishop Jeremy Taylor was 
born. Here Mr. Walton always resigned 
his sceptre into the hands of the one fair 
spirit, who seemed to be his minister on 
these occasions. Honour to his name! 
Such a finger will never again wield the 
reins. Silius Italicus had said of the 
helm of a ship, that it heard the hand of 
the steerer—a bold image ; let us say the 
same of the mouths of the leaders,— 
‘*Procurrunt levitate agili, docilesque re- 

gentis 
Audivisse manum, Latio cum milite pup- 
pes.” 
B. xiv. 393. 


15. 


Not unpleasing, because true. The 
world is a vast stage, in which Light and 
Darkness—wonderful actors !—play their 
parts; and well hath Master Edmund 
Spenser sung,— 

“* Full hard it is to read aright 
The course of heavenly cause, or un. 
derstand 
The secret meaning of th’ Eternal Might, 

That rules men’s ways.” 

Faery Queen, b, i, c. 9, st, 6, 
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So it has been with you and with me, 
lady ! 
In life's changeful garden, when 
the boughs to and fro 
Have chequer’d the ground, or with 
bloom or with darkness, 
As the cloud or the sunshine 
breathed a shade or a glow. 


XVI. 


Then marvel not; seldom in dark 
modern weather, 

If the golden branch bloom, does 
the Eden-bird shew it; 
Cythera despatches no silvery heralds 

To pluck myrtle-boughs for the 
couch of a poet! 
Nor beckons her son, unbinding his 
arrows, 
While his wings with the dew of 
the rose-leaves are damp, 
To sprinkle, like flower-rain, over 
his slumber, 
The hues of his plume, and the 
light of his lamp! 
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And well wrote that stormy old man, 
Sam Johnson, to recreant Mrs. Thrale,— 
** I can now find a soft place on my pil- 
low. Last night was cool, and 1 rested 
well, and this morning I have heen a 
friend at a poetical difficulty. Here is 
now a glimpse of daylight again; but 
how near is the evening none can tell.” 
So it is in Pekin and Bolt Court; first 
the hard, then the soft pillow ; daylight, 
and evening ; the storm and the rainbow ; 
our path shadowy, and now bright. 


16. 

Mr. A. is very ingenious in his classi- 
cal reminiscences, which leads me to 
suppose that he is going out next Janu- 
ary, in which case I wish him a good 
place in the Tripos, and well up in the 
Ops. Ile has here a pretty allusion to 
the doves that shewed Aneas the way 
to his father in limbo. It bas been weil 
remarked that Virgil entertained a par- 
ticular regard for the dove, as our own 
Milton seems to have done for the night- 
ingale. ‘The most exquisite passage in 
the AZueid describes a dove disturbed in 
its nest (b, v. 213): 


**Qualis spelunca subito commota co- 
lumba, 

Cui domus et dulces latebroso in pumice 
nidi, 

Fertur in arva volans, plausumque ex- 
territa pennis 

Dat tecto ingentem ; mox aére lapsaquieto 

Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque com. 
movet alas,” 


Every word, like a fold of Titian, or a 
leaf of Claude, or a sail of Vandervelde, 
has its own apt expression and colour. 
The gathering of the myrtle to strew 
over the poet is merely imitated. Mr. A, 
doubtless remembered the charming pic- 
ture in Pindar (ode ii. p. 130) of a child 
concealed by his mother among the grass 
and lilies, and Horace's delicious narra. 
tive of his own adventure, when overcome 
by sleep, the doves covered him with 
green boughs :— 


“ Ut tuto ab atris corpore viperis 
Dormirem et ursis; ut premerer sacra 
Lauroque, collataque myrto, 
Non sine dis animosus infuns,” 


There can be no question about the supe- 
rior good fortune of old poets. ‘* You 
see Horace wished for money as well as 
health, and 1 would hold a crown he kept 
a coach.” So said Swift, and there can 
be no doubt of the fact. The Sabine farm 
had a capital paddock. 
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XVU. 
But, lady, methinks in life there 
glitter 
Two Gates of loveliness, most di- 
vine ; 
An angel stands at either Portal, 
Feeding a fire upon either shrine. 
One is of colourless diamond, clear ; 
The other of ruby, splendidly 
flush’d ; 
The crowd round the first is eager 
and gay, 
That round the sccond is lonely 
and hush’d. 


XVII. 


And the colourless diamond Gate is 
Youth, 
And Hope is the Angel that 
beckons you in; 
And mournfuller Age is the ruby 
Gate, 
Where Memory sits your steps to 


win. 
The light of the one is the bloom 
which Joy 
Brings from a thousand resplend- 
ent bowers ; 
And the flame of the other is fed by 
the leaves 
Which Experience culls from the 
wither'd flowers. 


XIX. 


Beautiful both! but when the Angel 
That ruby-hued Portal draws 
aside, 
O wondrous sight! in a crystal mirror 
You behold your vanish'd history 
glide. 
Your loved, your treasured, your 
lost return ; 
While that beautiful diamond 
Gate of Youth 
Its lustre throws on the opposite 
door, 
And so Fancy sheds its own light 
on Truth, 
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17. 


The transition is not indicated, but the 
writer seems to take up the theory of 
compensation, and to contend with Virgil ; 
about whose gates, of quite a different 
character, consult Bishop Warburton, 
Div. Leg. lib. ii, and Professor Keble, 
Prel, xxxix. 


19. 


Mr. A. would probably refer w War 
ton’s history for illustrations of these 
magical mirrors which have given so 
many lights to romance, 
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XX. 
Thus, when I linger to-night in the 
gateway 
Of Memory, whose Angel now 
breathes in my face, 
A tenderer ray from Youth's beau- 
tiful Portal 
Seems to kindle a lovelier glow 
through the place. 
And all the warm colours of dove’s- 
neck, or rainbow, 
That embellish’d and brighten’d 
our spring in its bloom, 
Seem to blend in one frame to en- 
circle your portrait, 
As it sparkles on every wall in the 
room. 
XXI. 
Then, farewell for ever! as dear as 
you're handsome, 
Still in your eye may Love's pur- 
ple gleams run ; 
I can think of you here till the au- 
tumn leaves vanish, 
And our limes are all blossom with 
summer and sun! 
And surely t'was fit that you, a fair 
Spirit 
Descending to earth from your pa- 
lace afar, 
Should leave your own face in the 
heart of a pilgrim, 
Whom you met in your own bright 
conveyance—a “ Star.” 


Trin. Coll. Camb. 
October 3d. 


A Winter Carol, 


[March, 


20. 


Very good, and none the worse be. 
cause in one line it recalls an admirable 
passage of Taylor. He has been illus- 
trating Lucian’s expansion of the Greek 
proverb, that man is a bubble. “ But if 
the bubble stands the shock of a bigger 
drop, and outlives the chances of a child, 
of a careless nurse, of drowning in.a pail 
of water, of being overlaid by a sleeping 
servant, or such little accidents, then the 
young man dances like a bubble empty 
and gay, and shines like a dove’s neck, or 
the image of a rainbow, which hath no 
substance, and whose very imaging and 
colours are fantastical.”— Holy Dying, 
chap. i, sec. 1. 


21. 


The avenue of lime-trees at the back 
of Trinity is famous for its beauty ; stand- 
ing under the archway of the New Court, 
and looking down the walk, the spectator 
feels how 


“ Awful is the consecrated roof, 

Re-echoing pious anthems; while be- 
neath 

The chequer’d earth seems restless as a 
flood 

Brush'd by the wind, 
light 

Shot through the boughs, it dances as 
they dance, 

Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick, 

And dark’ning and enlight’ning, as the 
leaves 

Play wanton, ev'ry moment, ev'ry spot.” 


So sportive is the 


Cowper, who wrote these verses to hon- 
our the chestnut-trees at Weston, has not 
forgotten the exquisite characteristic of 
the lime, when speaking (Task. b. i.) of 
the odours it diffuses in the evening, 
My esteemed friend, the present Master, 
whose rooms, while a fellow, overlooked 
this avenue, must have often inhaled the 
perfume when watering those flowers in 
his window, this “ earliest visitation and 
his last.” 
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A PASSAGE IN TIF LIVES OF RUBENS AND REMBRANDT. 


On the evening of All Saints’ Day, 
in the year 16— a little party of 
travellers were wending their weary 
way along the rugged highroad that 
leads from Liege through Juliers to 
the old city of Cologne. Of all nights 
of the year the superstitious feelings 
of the Flemish and the Walloons 
surround that of the Ist of Novem- 
ber with the greatest terrors. What 
the Walpiirgisnacht is to the Ger- 
mans, this horrible night is to the 
natives of Flanders, Brabant, and 
the banks of the Moselle. ‘The 
“hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and 
reels,” which the warlocks and witches 
were dancing in old Alloway Kirk 
before jolly I'am O'Shanter were as 
child’s play when compared with the 
supernatural and eldritch perform- 
ances on All Saints’ night in the re- 
gions mentioned. ‘The dead at mid- 
night arise from their rank sepul- 
chres, and, shrouded in their recking 
grave-clothes, haunt the abodes of 
those whom, while living, they had 
injured, in the hope of obtaining 
from their lips a prayer for their fu- 
ture repose. ‘Then the sorcerer is 
allowed most powerfully to use his 
abominable arts, and the witch her 
foulest incantations. ‘Then, for the 
space of twelve hours, the angel Ga- 
briel raises his foot, beneath which 
lies groaning the captive demon, who, 
rising with his accursed malice, 
straightway proceeds to scatter his 
deadly temptations among the weak 
sons of men. ‘Then the air teems with 
hostile spirits, and the earth engen- 
ders all that is vile and filthy. 

Not a creature was to be seen 
moving along the road to break the 
dreadful solitude surrounding the 
small party of travellers, which con- 
sisted of a man and his youthful 
wife, a little boy, and a girl so young 
that the father was obliged to carry 
her in his arms. The snow lay 
thick on the ground and was falling 
fast, so that it was with difficulty that 
they kept along their path. 

“ Margarita,” at length said the 
husband, with feeble tones, and in 
Italian, “it is impossible to proceed 
farther, thy slender frame is ex- 
hausted. Cover thyself and the little 


girl with my cloak, and lie down in 
this sheltered hollow. I will endea- 
vour to keep animation in our An- 
tonio’s limbs.” 

The wife followed her husband's 
directions, and the party for some 
time lay down in silence and sadness. 
But the snow fell more thickly, the 
wind blew more sharply, and the 
cold became more and more intense. 
The husband arose and found his 
wife speechless, thoroughly benumb- 
ed, and heavy withsleep. Her death 
was certain, unless she could be 
aroused. He shook her and called 
her by every endearing name, but in 
vain. He raised her in his arms and 
tried to make her walk; but she 
reeled and fell down, and in her fall 
her infant daughter escaped from her 
arms, and received a wound on its 
forehead. He picked up the crying 
child and tried to stanch the blood. 

“ Antonio,” said the unhappy man, 
in a tone of despair, “creep close to 
thy mother’s side, and place over her 
this additional covering, while I carry 
thy sister with me and look about 
for assistance.” 

Ile doffed his coat and placed it, 
with the cloak, over his half-dead 
wife and his son. Presently the 
sound of a distant clock came slowly 
echoing through the lazy and infected 
air. The husband for a moment lis- 
tened; he knew the sound was 
wafted from the church-towers of 
Cologne, which could not be far dis- 
tant, and he darted forward, bearing 
his wounded infant in his arms. 

He ran unceasingly, and reached 
the city gate, round which were 
lounging a number of Spanish sol- 
diers, and rushing up to ‘a small 
group, he eagerly asked the way to 
the house of Master Rembrandt. 
His request was couched in bad 
Flemish intermixed with Italian. 
This unintelligible jargon, added to 
his half-naked appearance and anx- 
ious looks, produced loud laughter 
from the soldiery, who bantered him 
in no measured terms. They had 
never heard of such an individual. _ 

‘“‘Master Rembrandt!” cried one; 
“he lives just by—at the other end 
of the town. Take every turning 
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you come to, and you are sure to be 
right.” 

“ Master Rembrandt!” said a se- 
cond. “Go straight ahead and fol- 
low your nose, and you cannot fail to 
get to the old curmudgeon’s house.” 

“Master Rembrandt!” exclaimed 
a third. “ Turn to the right, and after 
that to the left, and then go right 
forward round the corner and across 
the churchyard, and you will see a 
large house without door or windows; 
you must then drop down the chim- 
ney, and you will be sure to sce your 
friend seated at his fire.” 

All this was followed by a round 
of laughter. 

“ For mercy’s sake !” faltered forth 
the poor distracted traveller, “ shew 
me the way to the house of my dy- 
ing wife’s uncle, Master Rembrandt.” 

Just at that moment up came a 
little, short, hump-backed individual, 
a tailor by trade, who held a lantern 
in his hand. The police regulations 
of Cologne directed that every in- 
habitant should carry a lantern after 
nightfall. The little man was an 
Italian himself, and had, from his 
broken accents, recognised a coun- 
tryman inthe stranger. ‘The tailor’s 
heart melted at the sight of the 
wretched father with the tender in- 
fant in his arms. 

“Come along,” said Master Nicho- 
las Borruclo, the humpback, “I'll 
shew you the way to Master RKem- 
brandt’s, though he will never at 


this late hour open his door to any - 


human being, especially on the night 
of All Saints. However, we'll try; 
so come along, friend.” 

“ But my wife and my poor boy, 
what will become of them? ‘They 
lie without the city, and are dying. 
If I lose much more time it will be 
too late,” exclaimed the agonised 
stranger. 

“Verily, friend,” auswered the 
humpback, “if thou expectest aught 
of relief from the charity of Master 
Rembrandt, thou labourest under a 
woeful error, and their loss is but too 
certain. He would not give a doit 
to save his own brother from the 
jaws of death. It were, believe me, 
much better to entreat some of the 
soldiers to go with us to thy wife 
and child and assist us to conduct 
them into the city. They can be 
carried to my lodging; though the 
room is but small, and though I am 
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myself poor, still, with the blessing 
of God, they shall not, on this cold 
and comfortless night, stand in need 
of assistance !” 

The stranger readily assented, and 
the little tailor forthwith accosted 
some of the soldiers, and in a sorry 
Flemish patois explained to them his 
companion’s miserable condition. A 
kind-hearted drummer caught the 
child from the stranger's arms and 
took it into the. guard-house before 
a rousing fire, while four soldiers, 
with their sergeant’s permission, 
lighted torches, and accompanied the 
husband and the tailor through the 
city gate. It was with difficulty that 
the party could keep pace with the 
eager stranger, who ran along shout- 
ing the names of Margarita and An- 
tonio. But the snow was falling 
more thickly than ever, and the 
wind had arisen into much louder 
gusts. It was impossible that the 
sufferers could hear his calls. <A 
sudden lull of the tempest, however, 
enabled them to hear a feeble cry, 
and then they discovered the ravine, 
where the wife and boy were lying 
almost buricd under a drift of snow. 
IIad they tarried a few moments 
longer they would certainly have 
been too late. The tailor entreated 
the soldiers to bear along tenderly 
the speechless wife, while he too 
young Antonio under his own pro- 
tection ; and as they entered the city 
he desired the party to proceed to 
the narrow strect which contained his 
abode. The soldiers the more readily 
complied since the distance was not 
very far from the guard-house. As 
they were going along, Nicholas Bor- 
ruelo, by dint of hard questioning, 
discovered that the stranger’s name 
was Francesco Netcelli; that he was a 
native of Venice; that he had made 
a runaway marriage with the daugh- 
ter of Rembrandt's sister, who had, 
contrary to the wishes of her family, 
chosen a poor Italian gentleman ; 
and that he himself was by profession 
a painter. This was at a period 
when a successful painter easily com- 
manded, like a potentate, the ready 
homage of mankind, and painting, 
consequently, had many more enthu- 
siastic, self-denying votaries than she 
reckons in the present dull, prosaic, 
and degenerate days. 

The tailor introduced the poor 
travellers and two children into his 
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room, and, after having the wife and 
infant daughter laid upon his bed, 
he dismissed the soldiers with many 
thanks, and, blowing up the fire, 
placed seats for Netcelli and his boy 
Antonio. Netcellisank into his seat, 
and gazed motionless and unmean- 
ingly at the fire, like one in a trance. 
The boy appeared also in a stupor. 
Nicholas Borruelo bustled about, now 
trying to arouse the husband, now 
divesting the wife of her wet gar- 
ments and covering her with the 
warmest clothing his poor lodging 
could afford, having previously 
warmed it before his fire. The 
former was stupified and dead to his 
calls and entreaties, the latter was so 
benumbed that she was motionless 
and rigid as marble. It might be the 
cold which had operated upon the 
young man’s limbs, it might be de- 
spair at his desolate position which 
was wringing his heart and had 
made him speechless. Nicholas Bor- 
ruelo rummaged in a cupboard, and 
drew forth from its extremity an old- 
fashioned bottle, carefully corked up, 
containing some rare and exquisite 
brandy. ‘This was carefully kept as 
a bonne bouche for himself, but his 
generous heart made him lay aside 
all thoughts of his own comfort, al- 
though an audible sigh escaped him 
as he poured some of the precious 
liquor upon a piece of rag, with 
which he carefully rubbed the lips, 
face, and hands, of the senseless lady. 
For a long time he laboured in vain ; 
but, at length, she gradually opened 
her eyes, and, stretching forth her 
arms, in a faint voice demanded her 
children. 

“ Here they are, signora,” exclaim- 
ed little humpbacked Borruclo; “here 
they are, all warm and comfortable.” 

Then, going up to Netcelli, he 
slapped him on the back, and told 
him to be a man. But secing him 
still gazing vacantly, like one de- 
mented, he seized his bottle with the 
precious contents, poured out a glass, 
and desired him to drink it off, for 
that it would create new life under 
the very ribs of death. Still the 
young man did not move. Upon 
which the tailor, somewhat losing 
patience, put the glass to his lips, 
and, with a slight struggle, fairly 
forced the contents down his throat. 
The liquor operated like magic. In 
a yery short time Francesco opened 
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his eyes, looked around him, then 
recognised his wife and children, and 
burst into a flood of tears. 

“We are saved, dearest Marga- 
rita! we are saved!” at length ex- 
claimed Francesco. 

But Margarita looked first at the 
wounded infant, and then at the stu- 
yified Antonio. Francesco compre- 
nended her meaning, and groaned 
with a look of despair. 

“ Messire Netcelli,” said the hump- 
back, “Iam shocked at your ingra- 
titude. Place your trust in the 
blessed Virgin and the holy saints. 
Your wife has been restored to you, 
why should not your children be 
also saved? Arise and assist me to 
restore animation.” 

Netcelli arose with difficulty, and 
assisted the good tailor in his efforts. 
The children opened their eyes and 
smiled upon their mother. 

* Now, then,” said the Italian 
painter, “ now is the time to go and 
demand aid at the hands of my uncle 
Rembrandt. I will tell him of our 
misfortunes and our miserable plight, 
and he cannot reftise us.” 

‘The tailor shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, and with a sneer replied,— 

* You may as well demand aid and 
consolation from a door-post; but, 
since you are bent upon going, I will 
accompany you to the quarter of the 
Jews, where the old gentleman re- 
sides. Le is not only a painter, but 
an usurer, and Ileaven have merey 
upon his victims. May you be suc- 
cessful in your appeal, though I 
much doubt it.” 

The humpback lighted his lantern, 
and was about to take his cloak 
from the bed; but, on second 
thoughts, he left it as a covering for 
the sick mother. He then beckoned 
to the stranger, aud led the way to 
Rembrandt's abode, which was situ- 
ated at the other extremity of the city. 

‘The snow had ceased, and the 
howling wind was scattering the 
clouds in wild confusion, while the 
struggling moon was by fits casting 
around an unearthly light. The 
streets and the houses were covered 
with snow, not a soul met them on 
their way, all was dead silence and 
solitude. It seemed a fit season for 
the carnival of evil spirits who are 
permitted to hold uncurbed dominion 
on the night of All Saints. So 
thought Nicholas Borruelo, as every 
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now and then he looked anxiousl 
around and behind him, as though 
he expected to see a troop of ghosts 
and goblins in the full enjoyment of 
their unholy Sabbath. He hurried 
his companion along, and at last 
reached the quarter of the Jews, a 
district under the ban of all good 
Christian souls, and rendered yet 
more detestable by its being shut in 
on one side by an extensive and 
abandoned burying-groud. Borruelo 
= out to Netcelli a large white 

ouse, flanked on each side by a 
small tower. It stood within a large 

ce of ground, surrounded by a 
high wall; its windows overlooked 
the cemetery. Altogether, the house 
had a gloomy, desolate, and aban- 
doned appearance. ‘The Italian 
painter approached a low, narrow 
door, which was, for security, thickly 
covered with iron plates, and rang 
the bell. ‘The sound was instantly 
answered by the fierce barking of 
several dogs. 

He paused, waited, listened atten- 
tively ; but no footsteps were heard. 
He sounded the bell again and again, 
but to as little purpose, while the 
fury of the dogs was increased to a 
tenfold degree. Again he sounded, 
when suddenly the dogs ceased their 
barking. ‘The tailor and his compa- 
nion heard many a bolt and bar with- 
drawn, and an inner door opened, 
and the dull echo of a heav y footstep 
descending some steps into the court- 
yard. This was followed by the 
sound of an old man’s dry, hollow 
cough. ‘They waited for the opening 
of the outer gate until their patience 
was exhausted, and then Netcelli gave 
another pull at the bell, which rang 
as if it would split. They then 
learned why it was that the footsteps 
were heard in the court-yard, for in 
an instant the loosened dogs bounded 
in savage fury against the door. ‘They 
were convinced of the obstinate de- 
termination of the inmates of the 
house—that they would not allow 
admittance to any one at that late 
hour of night. 

“T knew how it would be,” mur- 
mured the little tailor; “the old 
miser takes us for robbers or mur- 
derers, and is determined not to open. 
It is better to return to the fire in my 
little room than to be standing before 
this miserable house, and by that 


frightful churchyard, This night is 
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the festival of the dead, andevery mo- 
ment I expect to see some of them rise 
up in their fearful winding-sheets. 
Oh, Messire Netcelli! if you did but 
know what dreadful tales people tell 
of the diabolical goings on in that 
dismal churchyard. The spectres 
and imps of darkness sometimes pro- 
ceed from the graves and charnel- 
house to old Rembrandt's man- 
sion, and there they enjoy them- 
selves in a rare jubilee. The 
mansion stood empty for twenty 
long years; no one was bold enough 
to buy it; every body feared visits 
from the dead bodies in the burying- 
ground. But old Rembrandt was 
not to be frightened ; he bought the 
house dirt cheap, for a mere old 
song; for, to save a hundred florins, 
he would take up his abode at the 
very gates of the infernal regions. 
He’ need not be afraid of robbers, 
for, besides those dogs, they say he 
has made a bargain with an unearthly 
imp, who every night keeps guard 
by squatting upon his money-chest. 
Let us along—let us along, and all 
the saints grant that we may reach 
home in a whole skin, and without 
meeting any spectres or witches!” 

He seized the young painter by 
the arm, and almost dragged him 
along, for the noise of the crisp snow 
under their feet, and the low, plaint- 
ive murmur of the wind, which was 
again rising, made him fancy that he 
heard the lamentation of some rest- 
less and despairing unsubstantial be- 
ing. Dispirited, and with his heart 
aching with deep grief, and a thou- 
sand torturing anxieties, the young 
man allowed himself to be led along 
with silent submission. By the time 
he reached the tailor’s abode, he was, 
moreover, thoroughly overcome with 
fatigue, while he was fearful to enter, 
because of apprehension of new ca- 
lamity. He staggered against the 
door, faint and irresolute, and paused 
for a moment to gain sutflicient 
strength to enter. 

“ Mother, mother,” said the little 
Antonio, from within, “open your 
eyes and speak to me, for | am very 
cold and very hungry!” 

But the poor mother answered not. 

Netcelli rushed desperately into 
the room; it was perfectly dark. 
Ile stumbled against a chair and 
table which had been overturned ; 
the window had been burst in by 
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the violence of the wind, which must 
have blown in fierce gusts through 
the broken casement. He felt about 
until he came to the bedside, and, 
stretching forward his hands, they 
encountered the cold and stiff bod 
of his infant child, around whic 
were twined in fond endearment the 
arms of its mother. Nicholas Bor- 
ruelo followed slowly, in silence and 
secret consternation. He marched to 
the corner of the room where should 
have stood his cupboard, and where 
he sought his tinderbox. But the 
wind had overturned his cupboard, 
the floor was thickly strewn with 
fragments of broken plates and 
kitchen utensils, and the tinderbox 
could nowhere be found. He was 
afraid of passing the remainder of 
the night in the cold and in dark- 
ness, and he called on Netcelli for 
assistance. But no answer was re- 
turned. A cry of anguish would 
have been more consoling than that 
appalling silence; the ‘tailor got 
frightened, and, rushing into the 
street, ran towards the guard-house. 
All the soldiers knew him for a kind- 
hearted little fellow; they invited 
him in, and made room for him be- 
fore the fire. He warmed himself, 
and expressed his worst fears; and 
the sergeant ordered two soldiers to 
accompany him to his lodgings, with 
lanterns and a bottle of wine. In his 
hurry he had left the door open; 
on his arrival he found it closed. 
He hammered at the door, but in 
vain; not a sound was heard in 
reply. The soldiers were just about 
breaking open the door, when Bor- 
ruelo bethought him that the key 
was in his pocket. He opened and 
entered, and their eyes rested on a 
dreadful sight. The mother and 
youngest child were lying dead upon 
the bed, on one corner of which, also, 
the husband was seated, deadly pale, 
with haggard countenance, protrud- 
ing eyes, and an idiotic laugh, and 
the boy Antonio was struggling in 
violent convulsions. 

“ Gracious heavens!” exclaimed 
the tailor, “what dreadful crimes 
have I committed to be surrounded 
by such misery? Here lie two hu- 
man beings quite dead, another is in 
the last agony of death, while the 
fourth is sunk in irretrievable idiocy. 
The holy Virgin and the saints pro- 
tect me on this fearful night!” 
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With this he fell into a chair, 
covered his face with his two hands, 
and for some moments gave way to 
silent and deep grief. 

Meanwhile the soldiers had lighted 
a blazing fire of wood, and with some 
boards stopped up the broken win- 
dow. ‘They also moved the dead 
bodies from the apartment into an 
adjoining room, which was the tai- 
lor’s workshop. Borruelo caught up 
the boy, and held him before the 
fire, while he tended him with the 
utmost care. The boy revived, and, 
perceiving that the soldiers were 
about to lead away his idiot father, 
he broke from Borruelo’s arms, and 
rushed up to them, entreating that 
he might accompany his father. 

“ Nay,” said Nicholas Borruelo, 
“take him not away; since I have 
the keeping of the dead, I will not 
lose sight of the living. The boy is 
out of danger, and the poor idiot is 
harmless, and will not injure me; so 
even let him stay here. In the 
morning two of your comrades will, 
perhaps, look in to see that all is 
safe, and after that I will go to old 
Rembrandt's house, explain all cir- 
cumstances, when, miser and obdu- 
rate as he is, he cannot refuse to 
bury his dead relatives, support the 
young boy, and, perhaps, obtain, 
through thecity authorities, admission 
for his poor nephew into the public 
lunatic asylum.” 

He bade the soldiers good night, 
who would not depart until they had 
made the little man swallow a good 
cup of comfortable wine. When 
they were gone he threw some more 
wood on the fire, seated the idiot by 
the fireside, lifted the boy upon the 
bed, well wrapped him up in his 
cloak, took down a branch of holy 
box-wood and a small crucifix, and 
laid them on the two dead bodies, 
and then placed himself by the fire, 
and, pulling out his beads, told them 
over and over, repeating a multitude 
of prayers, until morning had fairly 
dawned. 

The first rays of light that pene 
the gloom of the chamber fell upon 
the figure of Francesco Netcelli. He 
was seated, but nearly bent double, 
as he leaned forward towards the fire, 
with a fixed, soulless, stupid gaze at 
the flickering flames, while, now and 
then, he would give an idiotic grin, 
and chatter incoherently. The little 
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Antonio was sunk in profound sleep 
upon the bed, where he remained 
until Borruelo heard the deep tones 
of the cathedral clock sounding the 
hour of eight. 

“You must get up, mio caro!” 
said the kind-hearted tailor; “the 
morning is wearing apace, and we 
have much to do.” 

“ But my father and my mother, 
where are they ?” demanded the boy, 
as he sat up in his bed. 

“ Your father sits there,” said the 
tailor ; “ but he is too ill to speak to 
you. Your mother is fast asleep; 
but her last injunctions were that 

ou should go with me to her uncle, 
Messire Rembrandt ; so get up like a 
good child.” 

At last he got the child up, and, 
leading him by the hand, he made 


the best of his way to the quarter of 


the Jews. He stood for a moment 
gazing in evident disgust at the 
house, then, as if summoning sudden 
resolution, he pulled the bell vio- 
lently. The summons was answered 
by an old woman, very meanly clad, 
—indeed, her dress was in nowise 
better than what was worn by the 
commonest servant. But Borruclo 
instantly knew her for the mistress 
of the mansion, and he took off his 
cap, and made her a low reverence. 

“ What do you want?” said she, 
ary and in a hoarse voice. 

“Our business is with Maitre 
Rembrandt,” answered Borruelo;“ we 
would speak to him.” 

“ Indeed !” said the other, sharply. 
“ And pray, my master, what may 
be your business? You cannot see 
him now; my husband is busy paint- 
ing. Return at noon.” 

“ It will be impossible for me to 
return at noon,” answered the tailor, 
doggedly ; “ and I opine that Messire 
Rembrandt will be sorry that he has 
not spoken with me. I bring him— 
I wish to restore to him something 
that belongs to him.” 

“Ts it money ?” demanded the wife, 
with a keen, eager, penctrating look. 

“ It’s something valuable,” replied 
the tailor, with perfect sang froid. 

The wife held the door half shut, 
and for a moment or two hesitated. 
At length, she said,— 

“ You can come in, but, if I find 
you have deceived me, your inter- 
view, I promise you, will be of the 
shortest ; for you shall not with im- 
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punity interrupt Maitre Rembrandt 
in the midst of his precious labours.” 
She opened wide the door, Bor- 
ruelo and young Antonio entered the 
court-yard, and she shut, locked, and 
bolted again, the gate with the utmost 
precaution. As they crossed the 
yard, the tailor observed four great, 
shaggy, savage mastiffs, which came 
forth from their respective kennels 
to have a look at the strangers, and 
he blessed himself that he had escaped 
their jaws on the previous evening. 
They then ascended a lofty flight of 
stone steps, entered the vestibule, 
traversed one or two apartments, 
spacious, though dreary, and wholly 
devoid of furniture, and were at 
length ushered into a large room, 
lighted by a single window of small 
dimensions, worked through the wall 
just under the ceiling. ‘The sudden 
transition from light to darkness pre- 
vented the tailor and his companion 
for a few minutes from seeing any 
object distinctly. At length they 
perceived, in the corner opposite to 
the window, a man past the meridian 
of life, with his head wrapped round 
with a piece of linen which had once 
been wha: a long-neglected beard, 
a brow and face deeply furrowed 
either by old age or care, and eyes 
greenish, piercing, and restless, like 
those of some wild animal. Ile was 
standing, silent and wrapt in thought, 
before a picture, which rested on an 
easel, and which, every now and then, 
he touched with his brush, and at 
each touch produced a marvellous 
effect. His brush, indeed, seemed to 
possess all the miraculous potency of 
a true magician’s wand. Before him, 
and stationed right beneath the rays 
of day which streamed through the 
small window, was a man in a wind- 
ing-shect, in the attitude of one just 
awakened from the iron sleep of 
death, and coming forth into light 
and life from the darkness and hor- 
rors of the sepulchre. The old man 
continued to work away without 
casting a look at the strangers, while 
the old lady quietly seated herself at 
the chimney-corner, first stirring up 
the savoury contents ofa large cop- 
per pot which was hanging over the 
tire, and then cleaning and preparing 
a quantity of vegetables with the 
assiduity of a regular cook. 
Nevertheless, Borruelo could not 
help approaching the glorious per- 
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formance upon which Rembrandt was 
at work. The little Antonio followed 
his example. They were lost in 
astonishment at the extraordinary 
creation of the painter’s genius. They 
could not be otherwise; the most 
insensate heart must have bounded 
with enthusiasm at the wonderful 
production, which was no other than 
the “ Resurrection or Lazarus.” 

“ Holiest Queen of Heaven,” at 
length exclaimed the young Antonio, 
“how very beautiful!” 

At the sound of the youthful and 
silvery voice immediately behind him, 

tembrandt turned suddenly round, 
and said, in a sharp, half-angry 
tone,— 

“ Why dost thou speak of things 
about which thou canst know no- 
thing ?” 

“ My father is a painter,” answered 
the boy, readily ; “and then I have 
an uncle who is very eclebrated as an 
artist. My father has often told me 
that he was the pride and ornament 
of the Flemish school!” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Rembrandt, 
“thou art, then, the nephew of Ru- 
bens; for, after myself, I know no 
one deserving of such high enlogium. 
Tell thy father, boy, that thy uncle 
Rubens is a very great painter, but 
not the best that Ilanders has pro- 
duced !” 

“My uncle,” said the boy, with 
quickness, “is a finer painter than 
Rubens, and than even yourself!” 

“* And who, then, may be this rare 
phoenix ?” demanded Rembrandt, 
with a disdainful smile. 

“ His name,” answered Antonio, “is 
Rembrandt !” 

“Ta!” exclaimed the painter, 
“thou the nephew of Rembrandt ?— 
Thou ? 
that poverty-stricken Netcelli, whom 
my infatuated niece espoused con- 
trary to my strict commands! Hence! 
—away! I will have nothing to do 
with either thee or thy father, whom 
I despise !” 

The poor boy gave way to a violent 
and bitter flood of tears. 

“ Must he, then, needs perish from 
cold and hunger,” asked Borruelo, 
“like his mother and his little sister, 
who both died last night ?” 

“ Let him then look to his father!” 
said the painter, savagely. 

“ His father!” exclaimed Nicholas ; 
“long-suffering, privations, and mi- 


Thou art, then, the son of 
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sery, have bereft him of reason. He 
is a madman !” 

“My father—my mother —my 
sister !” cried out Antonio, still weep- 
ing bitterly. 

Even the hard heart of Rembrandt 
could not withstand this ; a solitary 
tear was visible on his wrinkled 
cheek. 

“ And is what you tell me really 
true?” demanded he. “ What, 
Jeanne, the only child of my poor 
sister!” 

“ And she has only met her de- 
serts!” exclaimed a sharp, piercing 
voice; and dame Rembrandt, with 
her arms akimbo, came forward from 
her seat, where she had been busying 
herself with her cookery. “If the 
foolish young hussy had not dis- 
obeyed you—if she had listened to 
your advice, her miserable end had 
been «voided.” 

“ Messire Rembrandt,” said the 
tailor, calmly turning away from the 
old woman, “your nephew has lost 
his reason entirely; your niece and 
her infant daughter are lying dead ; 
have some pity! Bury the mother 
and infant; give food to the helpless 
father, and this no less helpless boy !” 

tembrandt looked hesitatingly to- 
wards his wife, but she seized the a 
by the arm, and brought him with 
such force to where the tailor stood, 
that the little man was pushed back 
several steps towards the door. 

* And is it so?” she screamed out. 
“Ts my husband to take charge of a 
madman, and a boy so ill brought up 
that he may prove a curse? Is he 
to work night and day for miserable 
creatures not worthy of his bounty ? 
Never, while I live! Hence! —Get 
out of the house!” 

“ And is that your determination, 
Messire Rembrandt?” firmly de- 
manded the indignant Borruelo. 

Rembrandt proceeded with his 
painting, as if he did not hear the 
question. 

“ Come, then, Antonio,” exclaimed 
the tailor, taking him up in his arms, 
* since God has cast thee in my path, 
thou shalt never want a friend while 
I can work! Hence!—away from 
this accursed house, which is full of 
gold, but where even a morsel of 
bread has been denied to thee and thy 
famishing father! Out upon this 
family, without a heart and without 
pity !” 
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The tailor with his charge left the 
rich Rembrandt's house, his heart 
bursting with anger and deep in- 
dignation. 

As they were proceeding along the 
streets towards Borruelo’s abode, a 
party of horsemen in rich attire 
passed so rapidly, that Borruelo 
escaped with difficulty, while little 
Antonio's foot slipped, and he fell 
under the horse of the principal cava- 
lier. He instantly dismounted, raised 
the boy, kindly inquired if he had 
received any injury; and, finding 
that he was unhurt. the horseman 
slipped a piece of silver into An- 
tonio’s hand, again mounted, and 
asked Borruelo the way to the abode 
of Rembrandt the painter. 

“Tt is at the end of the second 
street on the right-hand side, in the 
Jews’ quarter,” answered the tailor. 
“You, noble lord, are rich, and are 
sure of meeting with a gracious re- 
ception.” 

“ And do not the poor, also, some- 
times receive a kind welcome ?” de- 
manded the cavalier. 

“ The poor a kind welcome !” ex- 
claimed the tailor. “In that ac- 
cursed house there is not even a 
morsel of bread for the master’s own 
nephew !” 

[he horseman seemed interested, 
and Borruelo, in the fulness of his 
heart, gave the history of the Netcelli 
family. 

His auditor took his purse from 
his girdle, and counted four pieces 
of gold into Borruelo’s hand. 

* Here is a trifle,” said he, “ for 
burying the dead, and for the pre- 
sent comfort of the living ; and now 


thy name, friend, and the place of 


thy abode? Thou art an honour to 
humanity! I will see thee again 
this evening, and advise with thee 
what had best be done with this 
poor unfortunate boy.” 

The tailor gave his name and ad- 
dress, not far from the western city 
gate. The cavalier bade him fare- 
well, and, setting spurs to his horse, 
galloped after his companions. 

On the departure of the tailor and 
the boy, Rembrandt sought his palette 
and brushes, with which a huge 
monkey (supposed to be the painter's 
familiar spirit) was playing ; but his 
heart was ill at ease and his hand 
trembled, so that he could not please 
himself by a single touch. He flung 
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both aside in disgust. His thoughts 
wandered back to the days of his own 
impoverished youth when his cares 
were soothed by the fond affection 
of his eldest sister, Louise ; and he 
was now abandoning the offspring of 
another sister, Margaret, to want and 
dreadful privations. With reluctant 
hand he drew forth a leathern purse 
from the pocket of his doublet, and 
began counting out some money. 
At this sound his wife arose from her 
occupation before the fire, and stood 
over him while he told the pieces. 

“ Here,” said he at length, “ take 
these six crowns to the lodging of 
Borruelo the tailor, and tell him that 
I will shortly send more.” 

Dame Rembrandt did all to pre- 
vent his purpose, used every argu- 
ment against it, and at last abused 
him for his ill- placed liberality. 
This led to an altercation, which the 
painter ended by peremptorily com- 
manding her silence. 

“ Listen to me, woman!” said he, 
sternly ; “ when I selected for my 
wife a peasant girl —a mere servant 
—I did so that I might be always 
obeyed. Do my bidding without 
another word. I desire that my 
niece and her child should be decently 
interred, and that the father and the 
boy should have wherewithal to pur- 
chase food. Hence, and begone!” 

Dame Rembrandt knew her hus- 
band’s humour, and she obeyed in 
silence. She was preparing to de- 
part, and Rembrandt had once more 
resumed his labour with greater 
satisfaction, when a violent pull of 
the bell announced the approach of 
strangers. Rembrandt started, and 
made so false a stroke with his brush, 
that he uttered a loud oath, which 
brought his wife running to see what 
was the matter. The strangers before 
the gate would not evidently brook 
delay, for the bell was again rung 
yet more violently. 

The wife ran out to open, though 
in a great passion, and with a volley 
of abuse ready upon her lips ; but she 
was startled into silence when she 
beheld a dismounted page in costly 
livery standing at the door, and a 
number of richly attired cavaliers on 
horseback, and in the midst of them 
a lady, still young and beautiful. 

The principal horseman of the 
group then addressed her :— 

* Pray, good woman, inform your 











master that a stranger, just arrived 
from Antwerp for the purpose of 
purchasing some paintings, is de- 
sirous of being admitted into his 
studio.” 

They all dismounted and followed 
her into the house, the page being 
left behind to take care of the horses. 
Rembrandt, but little in humour for 
company, received the party in a 
surly manner. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the ease and graceful de vortment 
of the stranger. Heeding Kittle the 
repulsive bearing of Rembrandt, he 
took a stool and seated himself before 
the picture over which Rembrandt 
had been at work. No one could 
have looked upon these men without 
being struck by the difference of 
their appearance. They differed as 
light differs from darkness, yet each 
bore upon him the manifest stamp 
of genius. The stranger was tall of 
stature and of symmetrical propor- 
tions ; and, though of fifty years of 
age, there was elasticity in his gait, 
and his manner evinced lightness of 
heart and much still of the buoyancy 
of — His handsome figure was 
well set off by magnificence of dress ; 
had he been a prince, he could not 
have carried more costly attire. lis 
ample brow was shaded by a large 
hat, surmounted by a broad black 
feather. Ilis eye was clear and full, 
and its look penetrating ; his mouth 
well formed and small, with an ha- 
bitual smile playing around it, and 
his white and small hand might well 
have raised the envy of many a beau- 
tiful woman. Llis every action shewed 
that he was noble by birth, and that 
his daily intercourse through life had 
been with the highest nobles of the 
land. The face and appearance of 
Rembrandt, on the contrary, indicated 
an i old age,— the result 
either of incessant toil, of aching 
anxieties and hard struggles with 
poverty, or of the uncontrollable tur- 
bulence of the passions. He was 
short, stout, bent in the body, heavy 
of foot, dirty in face and attire, and 
with a coat for which no Jew clothes- 
man of the district would have given 
agroat. His long hair, already grey, 
was gathered up under a piece of 
dirty linen, and his face was marked 
by a hundred wrinkles, but the 
searching glance of his eye manifested 
the depth of soul that lurked within 
that miserable-looking body. 
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While Rembrandt was playing with 
his hideous favourite, the monkey, 
the stranger was minutely examining 
the painting on the easel. 

“ What magic of colour!” he at 
length exclaimed, in the utmost sur- 
prise and admiration ; “ what fresh- 
ness! what transparency! The school 
of Venice has never produced any 
thing to compete with this admirable 
performance! Master Rembrandt, I 
must possess this treasure !” 

“ Impossible!” answered Rem- 
brandt ; “ this has been executed by 
the express commands of the Princess 
Clara Eugenia, and the price is a 
thousand florins!” 

* T will,” said the other, “ go nearer 
its value, and give you four thousand 
florins. My gallery will be dis- 
honoured without such an ornament. 
That is not destined for the palace of 
the governor of the Low Countries. 
Come, Master Rembrandt, the paint- 
ing is mine. Here, Vandyke, pay 
Messire Rembrandt four thousand 
florins !” 

“ Vandyke!” exclaimed Rem- 
brandt ; “ and who may you be, to 
command the services of Vandyke as 
squire and treasurer ?” 

“ T,” answered the stranger, “ am 
Peter Paul Rubens, and I am come 
from Antwerp expressly to visit 
you!” 

“ Rubens!” exclaimed Rembrandt, 
eyeing his mighty rival from head to 
foot. “Since you are a brother 
artist, you will excuse me if I con- 
tinue my labours ; for time is precious, 
and bread very hard to earn!” He 
heaved a deep hypocritical sigh, and 
then added, with somewhat of a ma- 
licious smile, “I, alas! can never ex- 
pect to have as much as four thou- 
sand florins to throw away upon a 
painting !” 

At the moment of uttering these 
words he secretly hugged himself 
with the conviction that his private 
cellar contained the thirty barrels of 
gold pieces which were actually found 
there after his death. 

Rembrandt resumed his work, and 
in less than an hour the immortal 
painting was finished. ‘The hour was 
passed in uninterrupted silence, and 
during the whole time Rubens, stand- 
ing behind him, closely watched the 
manner in which he laid on his 
colours and managed the astonishing 
effect of his light and shade. 

x 
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When the painting was fairly 
finished he turned to Rubens and 
begged his aceeptance of it, as a token 
of his admiration of his rival’s genius. 
For the first and last time in his long 
life the miser refused money. 

“It is not yet mid-day,” said he, 
“and before night I can sketch out 
and finish another subject. “ - 
this as a token of my regard. If 
sometimes I have passed sleepless 
nights, it was because my thoughts 
were employed on the pre-eminent 
success of my great rival!” 

“JT am not your rival, Master 
Rembrandt, but your humble pupil,” 
answered Rubens, whose bosom was 
ever free from envy, as his generosity 
was unbounded; “and that I may 
prove to you that Iam your pupil, 
and you my master, allow me to have 
that piece of canvass and the brushes 
which you have just laid down. I will 
imitate your manner, and shew you 
how a nly I have learned my lesson. 
Come hither, my swect Helen, and sit 
down right under the light from that 
window. Place also on thy head this 
broad straw hat, and be a patient and 
docile model. My worthy brother 
artist, allow me to present to you my 
excellent wife !” 

Rembrandt regarded for some mo- 
ments the charming creature before 
him with a sardonic smile; then 
calling to the old woman who was 
still busy before the fire, he took her 
by the hand, and, imitating the man- 
ner of the noble Rubens, he said,— 

“ And this, messire, is my wife ; 
allow me to present her to your dis- 
tinguished notice ! ” 

But Rubens was seated at his task 
without, however, interrupting the 
conversation. 

“ Some weeks ago,” said he, “I 
had many anxious moments on your 
account, my worthy sir. ‘There was 
a report at Antwerp of your death; 
and a picture-broker even shewed a 
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letter from your son, confirming the 
sad intelligence !” 

Rembrandt gave a suppressed 
laugh, and unblushingly answered,— 

“The truth is, I was sadly in want 
of six thousand florins, which still 
remain due as part of the purchase- 
money of this house. I myself spread 
the report of my death, and the trick 
succeeded, for my paintings imme- 
diately doubled their prices.* But, 
pray,” he continued, “a thousand 
excuses; it’s my dinner-hour, and 
forgive me if I eat without, however, 
interrupting you. I dare not ask 
you to partake of my sorry repast. 
It would be unwelcome to the high- 
fed stomachs of yourself and your 
gentlemen. But what would you 
have? It isnot the lot ofall painters 
to become like you an ambassador 
and a prince. It was never my good 
fortune to receive favours at the 
hands of the kings of Spain and of 
the Indies, and of England; nor am 
Ia member of any order of knight- 
hood in Christendom; and all my 
followers consist of my monkey, my 
wife, and my son Titus, when he 
happens to be at Cologne. Come, 
come, Katherine, serve up the soup 
and the dinner !” 

All this was said with a bitter 
sneer, unperceived by Rubens, but 
understood by the wife, who well 
knew every turn of her husband's 
humour. She spread a soiled cloth 
upon his table, brought two earthen- 
ware plates, and poured forth the 
contents of the pot into a deep earth- 
enware dish. It consisted of a thick 
soup, mixed up with vegetables and 
bread. <A piece of lean, over-boiled 
beef, some salt herrings, some cheese, 
and a jug of beer, completed the 
measure of the repast. The husband 
and wife sat down regardless of the 
company, and ate like a couple of 
famished wolves. When they had 
finished, Rubens was giving the last 


* Rembrandt had recourse to the meanest expedients to raise the prices of 
his paintings, and to get money for the wretched purpose of hoarding up. He 


was, moreover, a usurer and notorious extortioner. 


He would also, for larger profit, 


sell his engravings by auction, and even get persons to bid up their prices to an 
unconscionable amount ; and the imperfect ones were sold by candlelight, that their 


defects might pass unperceived. 


Mention has been made of a picture-broker. 


This 


was, during the glorious times of art in the Low Countries, a regular and very lucra- 


tive calling, 


The individuals following it, like the bulls and bears of our modem 


Stock Exchauge, endeavoured to raise and lower the prices of paintings by a thou- 
sand rumours and contrivances. They also had their time bargains for the works of 
pminent masters, and every other mode of profit so well knowa to stock-jobbers. 
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finishing touches to the head upon 
his canvass. It was the famous 
“ Chapeau de Paille,” painted under 
the inspiration of the lesson re- 
ceived from Rembrandt, and ex- 
hibiting all the mysterious influences 
of light and shade, so characteristic 
of the manner of the great master of 
Cologne. 

Rembrandt regarded the perform- 
ance with forced admiration, while 
secret jealousy was burning at his 
heart. Rubens presented the paint- 
ing to Rembrandt. 

* We are now,” said Rembrandt, 
“ more than quit, for I remain your 
debtor.” 

*“ No, Messire Rembrandt,” an- 
swered Rubens, “ we are not quit. 
Without the lesson received from 
you, I should never have been able 
to paint this portrait, which may 
well be called my master - piece. 
Permit me now to present to you 
this case of silver for your dinner- 
table. I have had the contents ex- 
pressly made for you, and your 
cipher is engraved on each piece. 
Whenever you use them, I beg you 
to cast a thought upon your admirer, 
your pupil, and, also, if you will per- 
mit me the honour of that appella- 
tion, upon your friend !” 

Rembrandt regarded the present 
with perfect indifference, while old 
Katherine seized the casket, and, 
turning out the silver-handled knives, 
forks, and spoons, for a long time 
kept admiring their beauty. 

“ Ha, ha, ha, Katherine, they are 
much finer than the pewter ones we 
have been accustomed to use!” ex- 
claimed old Rembrandt. ‘“ However, 
put them aside, wife — put them 
away!” he continued; “and you, 
Messire Rubens, are a great lord, and 
it would not become a poor artist like 
me to refuse the tokens of your be- 
neficence. I would humbly ask per- 
mission, noble sir, to pay my respects 
to you either this evening or to- 
morrow morning. For the present 
I cease to be a painter. When the 
hour of two strikes I become mer- 
chant, and every moment I expect 
Levi Zacharias, the silk-merchant, 
Solomon Lirch, the banker, and 
Samuel Netscham, the picture-bro- 
ker. At what hotel do you lodge, 
Messire Rubens ?” 

“Tam at the Count Pefiaflor’s, the 
governor of the city,” auswered Ru- 
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bens. “ Adieu, Master Rembrandt, 
let me see you this evening.” 

“Tt shall be thisevening,” answered 
Rembrandt, bowing servilely to the 
very ground. 

Rubens led forth his Helen, the 
gentlemen of his train followed, the 
party remounted their horses and 
departed. 

“He is a prince!” murmured 
Rembrandt, as they departed, —“ he 
is a very king! He enjoys life in 
the midst of pleasure and magnifi- 
cence. Perhaps he is right, perhaps 
Tam an insensate fool, for living thus 
meanly and obscurely. But what 
matters,” he cried, with an hysterical 
laugh and an exulting glance of his 
eye, —“ ay, what matters, while I 
have in my secret cellar, and under 
the safeguard of this key that never 
quits my side, that which would serve 
to satisl'y the wildest caprices of an 
emperor? ‘Then lavish, Rubens, all 
the produce of thy labours in idle 
acts of generosity and useless ex- 
travagance; I also have power, if I 
would wield it, in the increasing 
amount of my hoarded treasures !” 

The remainder of the day was de- 
voted by Rembrandt to the reception 
of various persons who knew his 
habits, and never disturbed him on 
matters of business till the afternoon. 
The painter would see any body and 
upon any matter, provided only he 
could realise the exorbitant interest 
which he invariably demanded. In 
the evening he bethought him of the 
promised visit to Rubens, and he left 
the house for that purpose. 

As he approached the heart of the 
city, he was surprised at the crowds 
of people in the streets. There 
seemed a general commotion : some- 
thing very extraordinary must have 
happened. There came the body of 
the city crossbow- men in full uni- 
form ; the archers shortly followed, 
with their band playing a joyous 
strain of music ; and then passed in 
quick time the arquebusiers, with 
lighted matches, as if they were about 
to fire off their pieces. Presently he 
met the burgomaster of the city. 

*“ Well met, Messire Anthon von 
Opsam!” said Rembrandt; “ what 
is all this noise and confusion 
about?” 

“I cannot stop!” answered the 
little fat burgomaster, as he bustled 
onward ; “come along, come along !” 
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and he seized the painter by the arm, 
and they proceeded together. 

“ Most important news has just 
arrived,” continued Anthon von Op- 
sam. “ The United Provinces have 
yielded to the rule of Spain; the 
States-general have notified their 
submission. This is the work of 
Messire Rubens, who negotiated the 
treaty. All the companies of the 
city, with the burgomaster and she- 
riffs at their head, are about to go 
in procession to the governor's house, 
to congratulate Messire Rubens on 
the auspicious event. Listen only 
to the shouts of the people.” 

And on every side was shouted, 
“Long live the king of Spain!” 
“ Long live Rubens!” “ Long live 
the friend and benefactor of the 
United Provinces!” These cries 
were followed by repeated feur-de- 
joie from the arquebusiers. 

“ What!” said the burgomaster, as 
Rembrandt stopped suddenly,— 
“what! will you not accompany us 
to compliment Messire Rubens ?” 

“ No,” answered Rembrandt, in a 
low tone of voice; “it is getting 
late, and my wife will be uneasy at 
my absence. Adieu!” 

On saying this, he plunged into 
the midst of the crowd. 

“Long live Rubens! Long live 
the friend and benefactor of the 
United Provinces!” said he, as he 
now and then ground his teeth for 
vexation and spite. “ This man, 
then, has every kind of talent, and 
reaps glory from every thing that he 
attempts. But what of that? He 
may be a better diplomatist than I 
am; but I am curious to know if 
posterity will admire his paintings 
more than mine. After all, old 
Rembrandt will have his glory. And 
then for money! Ila! ha! ha! 
He dissipates his fortune with an 
open hand; while I,—I could pay 
off, with my hoarded wealth, the 
debts of an impoverished kingdom !” 

At that moment the air resounded 
with a thousand acclamations. He 
turned his head, and saw Rubens 
from the balcony of the governor's 
palace, acknowledging the loud salu- 
tations of the citizens of Cologne. He 
never stopped nor turned his head 
again, but hurried back to his house. 

“ What ails thee ?” demanded his 
wife ; “thou art breathless; thy lips 
are livid; thy eyes wander; thou 
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hast torn the collar of thy doublet ; 
thy hand still holds the fragment! 
What ails thee ?” 

“ Peace! peace, woman! I would 
be alone!” answered Rembrandt, in a 
savage tone, that would not bear 
contradiction. When he was alone, 
he flung himselfinto his old leathern 
arm-chair, and exclaimed, as with 
his clenched hand he violently struck 
his forehead, “‘ Madman that I am to 
be envious of this man !” 

But we must return to our honest 
friend Nicholas Borruelo and the 
young Antonio. After receiving the 
four pieces of gold from the generous 
cavalier, he bought food and a bottle 
of beer, which he placed upon his 
small table, and gave orders for the 
decent interment of the mother and 
her child. On looking round, he 
saw the idiot father crouched in the 
corner of the room, greedily devour- 
ing the food, which he had, unper- 
ceived, taken from the table, and ut- 
terly regardless of the hungry boy 
or his generous protector. The 
tailor was shocked beyond measure ; 
for he wanted no further proof of 
the utter abasement of the father’s 
mind. 

“ Yesterday,” said he, sorrowfully, 
“ this man shewed an heroic courage 
—the tenderest devotion for his wife 
and children; to-day his reason is 
departed, and by the cold remains of 
those most dear to him he follows the 
call of a grovelling instinct! Yes- 
terday he was almost an angel; to- 
day he is less than the vilest animal !” 

‘he burial duly took place, and 
the coffins were followed by the 
tailor’s neighbours ; for every body 
was ready to pay the tribute of re- 
spect to one who had acted with such 
singular kind-heartedness. ‘The day 
was now wearing away rapidly, and 
yet the stranger had not made his 
appearance according to his promise. 
Nicholas Borruelo made many re- 
flections on the heartlessness of the 
rich. The selfish uncle had turned 
his little nephew into the street, to 
starve, or beg his bread, and had re- 
fused assistance for the burial of his 
niece. The rich stranger had lightly 
forgotten a promise lightly made, and 
never requested. 

“ Ah! Master Eustache,” said he 
to his neighbour, the cabinet-maker, 
“ let us thank God that he has made 
us poor; for, believe me, friend, it is 








only the 
most keen 
the poor !” 

«By our lady, neighbour!” an- 
swered the cabinet-maker, “you are 
a worthy man, and I honour you 
from my very heart. But, look 
you, friend Nicholas, I am somewhat 
jealous that you should have all this 
good work to yourself; so now, if 
you have no objection, while you 
board and lodge the poor boy An- 
tonio, I will teach him my trade; 
and I promise to turn him out the 
best workman in Cologne. What 
say you ?” 

They shook each other cordially 
by the hand, and the bargain was 
soon concluded. 

By way of parenthesis, it is neces- 
sary to mention two circumstances. 
Dame Katherine Rembrandt, profit- 
ing by the arrival of Rubens, and 
her husband’s consequent temper, 
had quietly put into her own pocket 
the six crowns destined for the ne- 
cessities of the Netcellis ; and a mes- 
senger came post-haste to Cologne, 
at the very moment when Rubens 
was appearing before the people on 
the balcony of the palace, command- 
ing his instant departure for Brus- 
sels, there to be intrusted with the 
management of another most im- 
portant mission. Ile departed that 
same evening, and thus was pre- 
vented the promised visit to honest 
Nicholas Borruelo. 

Now, like Time, who enters as 
chorus in the fourth act of the Win- 
ter's Tale, we must beg permission to 
slide over the space of a few years. 

Ten years, then, after the cireum- 
stances narrated, Rubens once more 
visited the old city of Cologne; be- 
ing commissioned by his sovereign, 
Philip IT. of Spain, to form a collec- 
tion of the works of the most cele- 
brated masters of the Flemish school 
for the Escurial Gallery. The com- 
mands of his sovereign he was bound 
to obey personally; and the first 
master to whom he applied, as a 
matter of course, was Rembrandt. 
When Rubens approached the house, 
he was surprised to find many cm- 
bellishments on the exterior, and 
when he entered he was struck with 
the numerous improvements. He 
was ushered in by a servant neatly 
dressed, and met in the antechamber 
by an old lady well attired; short, 


pe who best know and 
y feel for the sufferings of 
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lump, bustling, and with an eye 

aming with good-nature. 

“ Messire Rubens,” said she, as 
soon as she knew the name and qua- 
lity of her visitor, and in tones of 
earnest cordiality, “ my brother will 
be rejoiced to see such a guest; for 
you will be cur guest. Is it not so? 
Messire Rubens will never think of 
receiving hospitality from any other 
than his admirer, Rembrandt ?” 

Rubens excused himself; but the 
good lady would hardly listen to 
him. At all events, she insisted on 
his dining with her brother; and, 
opening the door of the studio, she 
announced the name of their dis- 
tinguished visitor. This apartment 
had undergone less change than the 
other parts of the house. The old 
fire-place, however, had now given 
way to a stove ornamented with 
porcelain. 

* Welcome,” exclaimed Rembrandt, 
“to the King of Antwerp; but what 
hes your royalty done with your 
customary suite ?” 

Rubens coloured deeply at this 
salutation, which was ironically ut- 
tered; but as Rembrandt's eye met 
that of]his sister, his manners changed, 
and he assumed a much more cordial 
tone. Ile shook Rubens warmly by 
the hand, as he said, “It is many a 
long year, Messire Rubens, since we 
met, and many events have since 
then passed. My old Katherine, 
whom perhaps you remember, is 
dead. Leaven be praised !” 

* Brother! brother! for shame!” 
interposed the sister. 

“ My sister Louise,” said Rem- 
brandt, “ has kindly come to take 
care of me and my house. She is 
devoted in her attachment to me. 
She is a perfect angel, Messire Rubens, 
—she is a perfect angel.” His voice 
faltered while approaching his sis- 
ter, whose hand he afiectionately 
kissed. 

A tear glistened in the eye of the 
enerous - hearted Rubens, as he 

Sebo at Louise with profound re~ 
spect. Louise blushed like a young 
girl of sixteen. 

“T trust, Messire Rubens,” said 
Rembrandt, “ that you will receive 
better treatment at our hands than 
when last you saw us. Iam ashamed 
of the sorry reception we then gave 
you. But who comes here?” con- 


tinued he, as he turned to the door, 
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which was opened by Master Nike- 
leker, the notary. 

The sister was desirous of prevent- 
ing his entry, on the plea that her 
brother had company, and could not 
be disturbed. 

“ Ha! ha!” exclaimed the notary, 
in a hearty tone ; “ you must not keep 
me out, Mademoiselle Louise. I 
bring tidings of your having become a 
great heiress, and Master Rembrandt 
has an accession to his fortune of two 
hundred thousand florins.” 

“ Two hundred thousand florins !” 
shouted Rembrandt, in an ecstasy of 
delight. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the notary. 
“ Your uncle, Eustache Gerritz, is no 
more. He has left in all six hundred 
thousand florins,— one-third for you, 
one-third for Mademoiselle, and the 
remaining third for the children of 
your sister Margaret.” 

“ My sister Margaret,” said Rem- 
brandt, vehemently, “died many 
years ago.” 

“ Aye, ayes replied the notary; 
* but her children ?” 

“ Dead, also,” asserted the painter. 

“Their deaths, then,” said Nike- 
leker, “ must be legally proved ; for, 
until that is done, the division of the 
property cannot possibly take place.” 

* That can be done in less than an 
hour’s time,” answered Rembrandt. 
“The girl, I know, died: the boy 
was sickly, and, I dare say, is long 
since dead; unless, indeed, Nicholas 
Borruelo, the tailor, who took charge 
of him, sent him to the hospital.” 

“The boy of our sister Margaret ?” 
cried the tender Louise; “ did she 
leave a surviving child? Oh, bro- 
ther, brother! Heaven have mercy 
upon you! Why did you never 
mention to me the fact of the boy's 
existence ?” 

“ Why, sister,” replied Rembrandt, 
in great confusion, “ what would you 
have? How could I bear the ex- 
penses of rearing Margaret's boy, 
when I had one myself, and was, be- 
sides, a poor struggling artist, who 
with difficulty could gain a sub- 
sistence ?” 

“ And,” demanded sister Louise, 
“is it only lately that you have 
heard of the boy's existence ?” 

“ It is now,” said Rubens, remem- 
bering well meeting the boy and 
Borruelo, “ ten years since Master 
Rembrandt knew of his nephew's 
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existence : it was on the night of All 
Saints.” 

“ Master Nikeleker!” exclaimed 
sister Louise, “ you, doubtless, know 
where this Master Borruelo resides. 
Will you conduct me to his abode ?” 

“ Mademoiselle,” answered the no- 
tary, “he resides at the other end of 
the city, not far from the guard- 
house of the western gate. I will 
conduct you there with pleasure.” 

“ And, with your permission,” said 
Rubens, “ I will join you company. 
I am very culpable in having for- 
gotten a promise, and I wish to do 
all in my power to repair the effects 
of my forgetfulness !” 

Louise, Rubens, and the notary, 
traversed the city, and entered the 
humble abode of Nicholas Borruelo. 
They saw a good-looking, healthy 
boy, of sixteen, hard at work on 
some canvass, which was on an easel 
in a corner of the room. He in- 
formed the visitors, in answer to 
their question, that Nicholas Bor- 
ruelo would very shortly enter. He 
had, in fact, gone out with some 
clothes for a customer; and he 
handed a _ seat for Mademoiselle 
Louise, who was evidently labouring 
under very great excitement. Rubens 
went straightway up to the sketch 
on the easel, and uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise and astonishment, 
which made the boy blush scarlet. 

“ Who is thy master ?” demanded 

tubens, turning to him. 

*“ T never had a master, sir,” an- 
swered the boy. “I amuse myself 
in my moments of leisure in daubing 
canvass, as you see; still that is but 
seldom, for Master Eustache, the 
cabinet-maker, for whom I work, 
has too much need of my services.” 

“You must put by the saw and 
the plane, and you must devote 
yourself to painting,” observed Ru- 
bens. 

“ That, sir, is impossible,” replied 
the boy ; “ for I must work hard at 
my trade to support myself and my 
father, who is now getting old.” 

“ Thy father ?” asked Dame Louise ; 
“ Does thy father yet live ?” 

“ T speak, madam,” said the boy, 
“ of the excellent tailor, Master Ni- 
cholas Borruelo, who adopted me, 
and has been to me all that the 
kindest parent could have been. My 
own poor father has been dead four 
years. Master Borruelo supported 
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him, also, for six long years; but he 
is gone to join my sainted mother 
and my little sister in Heaven! Ah, 
madam, ours has been a sorrowful 
story; but Heaven has been merciful 
to me in sending me such friends as 
Borruelo and Eustache !” 

“Thy name is Antonio Netcelli, 
is it not?” demanded the lady. 

“Yes, most honoured lady,” an- 
swered the youth; “such truly is 
my name.” 

“Then thy sorrows and trials have 
ceased,” exclaimed the lady. “Thou 
need’st no longer toil for thy daily 
subsistence ; thou hast found thy fa- 
mily, and art become rich. My 
child—my child! I am thy mo- 
ther’s aunt, Louise.” And, with many 
tears, the kind-hearted lady warmly 
embraced the young Antonio. 

At that moment a heavy step was 
heard approaching the door, and 
Borruelo made his appearance. The 
youth left the arms of Dame Louise, 
and joyfully met his foster-father. 

* Tove is aunt Louise, father,— 
aunt Louise, of whom my mother 
spoke so often, and so affectionately,” 
said Antonio. 

Dame Louise informed the tailor 
of the sudden change in Antonio's 
fortunes. 

Borruclo heard the communication 
with evident sorrow of heart. His 
lips moved, and his eye was turned 
towards heaven in silent prayer. 
He then took the boy in his arms, 
and said, in a low, plaintive voice, 
“Thou art now become rich, An- 
tonio; thou need’st no longer work 
at thy trade; thou must quit my 
roof, and wilt perhaps soon cease to 
love thy father.” 

“* Never—never !” said Antonio, 
struggling with deep emotion. “ As 
thou hast been, so thou shalt always 
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be—my father. The same roof shall 
always cover us; we will never se- 
parate.” 

“Worthy man,” said the good 
Louise, “you deserve the world’s 
esteem; it is an honour to know 
you. Henceforth, look upon me as 
your intimate friend. And now, ne- 
phew, come with me; your uncle 
Rembrandt is anxious to see you.” 

“ My uncle Rembrandt ?” said the 
youth, drawing back, and shudder- 
ing. 

“ Hush!” said Dame Louise. 
“You must forgive the past, as 
those have who are now in heaven !” 

“Come, then, my father,” said 
Antonio, turning to Borruelo ; “ if I 
go, you must come with me.” And 
he took the old man gently by the 
arm, and led him along. 

“ Young man,” said Rubens, lay- 
ing his hand on Antonio’s shoulder, 
“ wilt thou become my pupil? I will 
take thee and thy excellent father to 
Antwerp, and my house shall be thy 
home. Dost thou consent? I am 
Peter Paul Rubens!” 

* Rubens!” cried Antonio, enthu- 
siastically,—Rubens! What! I be- 
come the pupil of Rubens!” He 
paused for a few moments in great 
hesitation; then, running up ten- 
derly to Dame Louise, he said, ‘‘ Par- 
don me, noble sir, I cannot do it; I 
must remain with this good lady ; 
for she is the living resemblance of 
my dead mother !” 


Antonio Netcelli beeame the pupil 
of Rembrandt, and rapidly obtained 
eminence as one of the first masters 
of Flemish Art. ‘To please his old 
uncle, he gave a Flemish termination 
to his Italian name, and always 
signed his paintings Gasparp AN- 
TOINE NETSCHER. 
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However much people may affect 
to question the right of Mr. Southey 
to the name of a great poet—and 
critics speak confidently both for 
and against him—no one will affect 
to dispute his claim to be considered 
one of the very best of our English 
prose writers. Nor is it too much 
to say, perhaps, that his least merit 
is his style. His range of reading 
was wide, his diligence great, his me- 
mory still greater. He knew the 
world by something more than the 
mere spectacles of books; he had 
looked on nature for himself, and 
had compared his own experiences 
with the experiences of others. His 
observations on life are almost al- 
ways to the point, and his opinions 
of men and books invariably of 
value. Ile had many of the inborn 
and acquired qualifications of a good 
biographer. He could suck the 
marrow of a book, and give you ina 
Quarterly Review article the cream 
of what Coxe had scattered, with an 
uncunning skill, over two thick 
quarto volumes. But he always 


wanted a good — to go before 


him ; and, though he affected at times 
to despise the poor but faithful anti- 
quary, with his corn and chaff incon- 
siderately got together into one un- 
meaning heap, he was willing to ad- 
mit the great utility of the pioneer 
species of literary men, and the im- 
portant services which men like Ry- 
mer and Oldys, or Carte and Coxe, 
had conferred upon English history. 
He was, what is more, a pioncer 
himself, as much as his leisure time 
or the resources of his own library 
would well permit him. His Life of 
Cowper exhibits a long and patient 
examination of the dead or dormant 
literature of the last century, and an 
anxiety to detect any little particle of 
information likely to throw light on 
the subject of his memoir. 

He was very well aware of the 
charm with which new materials in- 
variably invest a new biography ; of 
the importance of a date, either in 
tubing a circumstance beyond 
cavil or dispute, or in rejecting it al- 
together from the pale of authentic 
matter. lis diligence was unceas- 
ing. Ie always read with an object, 
and with a view to a variety of dif- 


ferent publications. But his library, 
though large fora private individual, 
and large, moreover, for his means, 
was very ill suited for the wide and 
diversified range of his writings. 
Nor was there a library amid th 
lakes and wilds of Cumberland likely 
to be of any use to him. He wrote, 
therefore, under very heavy disad- 
vantages ; and it has always appeared 
to us, that his continuation of War- 
ton’sinvaluable history, over which he 
brooded for so many years, must ne- 
cessarily have been, had it ever been 
executed, a most imperfect publica- 
tion. ‘The reading and research of 
Warton were not confined to the 
college libraries of Oxford, or the 
glorious treasures of the Bodleian ; 
he had availed himself of the trea- 
sures at Winchester and Cambridge, 
and had carricd his researches into 
the then newly established British 
Museum. But we are not likely 
soon to sce another Tom Warton 
among us; perhaps we shall never 
see another Southey. ‘They were 
both great men. ‘The unfinished 
history by Warton.is a monument of 
human industry and learning; and 
the prose works of Southey master- 
pieces of English composition. 
Southey thought his best prose 
work his History of Brazil; nor are 
we inclined to dispute his preference. 
‘The manner is above all praise, and 
the matter, considering its want of 
European attraction, highly enter- 
taining. He thought comparatively 
little of his Life of Nelson ; nor is 
his a solitary case of an author dif- 
fering in his estimate of the value of 
his own writings from the standard 
measure of public opinion. The 
Nelsonis a delightful narrative, within 
the compass of a pocket volume, of 
the heroic life and the heroic end of 
the greatest admiral of all time,— 
the most English of all English he- 
roes. But it is far froma satisfactory 
Life in the minuteness of its inform- 
ation ; and men who test and try all 
biographies by the standard of their 
favourite Boswell—and we know 
very many who do this — will find it 
wanting in the scale of excellence by 
which they weigh and measure a 
biography. Southey’s Life of Nelson 
will live as long as the English lan- 
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guage, and will always form an en- 
during introduction to the Nelson 
Despatches, now in course of publi- 
cation under the watchful eye of Sir 
Harris Nicolas. 

Mr. Southey was an author by 
profession ; he lived (his pension ex- 
cepted) entirely by his pen. He was 
too apt, therefore, to measure out 
his articles and biographies by the 
sheet. He was, moreover, a writer 
too apt to diverge into other specu- 
lations, from the width and variet 
of his reading. His Life of Wesley 1s 
too big a book for the importance of 
Wesley. His Life of Cowper is 
written on too extended a scale for 
the little variety of incident or cir- 
cumstances in the recluse-like life of 
the Olney hermit; his Life of Kirke 
White is more in the nature of a pre- 
face; his Life of Isaac Watts too 
hurried a performance to be criticised 
by the Southey standard of excel- 


lence in prose; while his Life of 


Bunyan abounds in all the beauties 
of his style, and all the defects of his 
library and reading. 

‘The best biographies in the world 
are the inimitable Lives of the inimi- 
table Plutarch. ‘They are models in 
this style, in manner, treatment, and 
length. We have good biographies 
of our own. The Lives of the Poets, 
by Dr. Johnson, is one of the most 
fascinating books in the whole range 
of English literature. We are at a 
loss to decide which of the several 
Lives we should admire the most. 
Cowley was the doctor’s own fa- 
vourite, not for the method or ex- 
cellence of its narrative, but from 
the clear and concise account it con- 
tains of the rise and fall of the so- 
called metaphysical poets among us. 
The Dryden is a delightful Life, but 
there is hardly a date that is correct 
throughout the whole of its pages. 
Pope we read in spite of Mr. Roscoe, 
nor will it be easy, or even possible, 
to push it out of favour. ‘The Life 
of Savage was an early composition, 
and the reader may observe thirty 
years’ difference of style between it 
and the Dryden. Savage extends 
over some one hundred and fifty 
pages; and of the three or four dates 
throughout the whole biography, 
and it actually contains no more, 
two, at least, are seriously incorrect. 
The date of his birth is grossly er- 
roneous, and the year of his death 
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was wanting in the first edition. 
When we have mentioned these cu- 
rious circumstances in the Life of 
Savage in the hearing of people well 
acquainted with the minute cireum- 
stances of the narrative, we have 
found them unwilling to believe us. 
The truth is, the matter is so ro- 
mantic, and the manner so irresisti- 
ble, that people read it, as Reynolds 
read it, at a standing, and in the 
avidity of their reading forget every 
thing about dates, those necessary 
landmarks in history of every kind. 

It is fitting to observe here how 
our best writers—such as Hume, 
Johnson, Southey, and others—have 
too often been careless in their facts, 
and how our worst writers in point 
of style have been painfully minute 
in their pins’ heads of particulars. 
The lives, by Strype, of the various 
churchmen in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth; the biographies of Dr. 
Birch ; and the Life of Dryden by 
Malone, are so many storehouses of 
minute and even extrancous informa- 
tion. ‘The student of English history 
—we use the word in its wide sense 
—will seldom quit their pages with- 
out finding what he sceks, and with- 
out carrying away much curious 
matter, foreign, it is true, from his 
subject, but still important. The 
rare art is to combine the two great 
qualities of research and style. A 
Strype and Southey combined would 
make a perfect biographer, and a 
Life by their united exertions a com- 
plete biography. 

No country is richer in Worthies 
than Great Lritain, or richer in ma- 
terials for the proper compilation of 
their Lives. But these materials lie 
scattered over so many volumes,— 
some small and scarce, and conse- 
quently dear, others large and ex- 
—. The student of English 

istory is peeaens at a loss for a 
good Biogruphia Britannica. He 


feels a difficulty at every turn, and 
wanders out of his way in search of 
information which one good work 
should supply to his hand at once. 
We have, it is true, several sets of 


Lives. Johnson wrote the Lives of 
the Poets from Cowley to Gray; 
Campbell, the Lives of the British 
Admirals ; Macdiarmid, the Lives of 
the British Statesmen; Allan Cun- 
ningham, the Lives of the British 
Artists; and Sir Walter Scott, the 
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Lives of the British Novelisis. AM 
possess a variety of merits, and some 
of the shorter Lives are good speci- 
mens of matter and manner. But 
the Biographia Britannica, though a 
century old, is still our great store- 
house of facts; nor is it likely, from 
what we hear, to be soon supplanted. 
This we regret, because the t 
British Worthies should be a British 
undertaking,— one that would prove, 
when properly performed, a far 
nobler monument to their memories 
than the statues in bronze about the 
squares of London, or the statues in 
marble that choke Westminster Ab- 
bey, or stand half seen within St. 
Paul's. 

We have been led into these re- 
marks from a reperusal of Mr. 
Southey's “ Life of Bunyan,” in Mr. 
Murray's Colonial Library ; and from 
the recent publication of a new Life 
of the fine old Baptist dreamer by 
Mr. George Godwin, before Mr. 
Selous’s illustrated edition of the Pé- 

rim’s Progress. Mr. Southey ex- 

austed the stores of his own shelves 
and the supply of books which his 
publisher had sent him in the compo- 
sition of his biography. Mr. Godwin 
exhibits a spirit of patient investiga- 
tion, and the recent annotator of 
Southey's Life a love of reference 
and research, which merit imitation. 
But the Life of Bunyan, though in- 
imitably well written by Mr. Southey, 
and succinctly compiled by Mr. God- 
win, has yet to be written, not at 
greater length, we must allow, but 
with the new materials which fresh 
investigation cannot fail to produce ; 
and, in the hope that some pains- 
taking inquirer will go into the sub- 
ject forthwith, we here contribute a 
new and important fact in the consi- 
deration of Bunyan’s life to the future 
— of this “Spenser of the 

e.” 

No kind of religion was safe under 
Charles II. Persecution prevailed at 
one time, and toleration at another. 
The king was careless and indiffer- 
ent; perhaps he was a Deist; he 
died a Roman Catholic. The duke, 
his brother, was an uncompromising 
Papist. The king disliked the Pres- 
byterians ; the ill-bred familiarity of 
the Scotch divines had given him a 
distaste for that part of the Protestant 
religion. The church for which his 
father lost his head was as little to 
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his liking; sectaries of all kinds he 
viewed with fear and disgust. His 
licentious course of life led him to re- 
pose at last on the bosom of a for- 
giving and infallible church, and the 
- nature of his temperament to 
enforce an Act of Uniformity at one 
time, and a Declaration of Indulgence 
at another. Barrow and South 
were as little to his taste and inclina- 
tion as Calamy and Baxter. Ile 
would not trust sufficiently to his 
own sense of what was just and pro- 
per, but threw himself into the hands 
of others, who used him as a means 
to their own evil ends, or their own 
personal aggrandisement. This was 
his father’s fault ; but the father did 
think, and then allowed himself to 
be overruled; while the son was 
ruled, to save himself the trouble of 
thinking at all. 

Raleigh wrote his History of the 
World in the prison of the Tower ; 
Wither, his Shepherds Hunting with- 
in the walls of the Marshalsea; 
Lovelace, his little poem on the 
Freedom of the Mind within the 
Westminster Gate louse; and Bun- 
yan, his glorious dream of the Pil- 


grim’s Progress in the gaol at Bed- 


ford. Raleigh perished on the block ; 
and Lovelace in a Shoe Lane lodg- 
ing, surrounded, it is said, by want. 
Wither was afterwards an inmate of 
Newgate and the ‘Tower; but Bun- 
yan had a happier end. State mat- 
ters were of very little moment to 
honest John Bunyan ; and, so long as 
he was allowed to preach the Lord 
openly and honestly, his happiness 
was at its height ; and this he was al- 
lowed to do unmolested from the pe- 
riod of his enlargement till his 
death. The fruit of his imprison- 
ment is before the world; the true 
history of his release has yet to be 
related. 

The toleration promised by the 
king at Breda was wholly overlooked 
in the Act of Uniformity ; and Bun- 
yan was one of the first persons, 
after the Restoration, who was 
—- for disobedience of the law. 

Ie was unwilling to desist from 
preaching the Word of God, and was 
imprisoned for his preaching. Twelve 
long years was Bunyan an inmate of 
Bedford Gaol; and he at length 
owed his release to accident, and to 
his old enemies the Quakers. After 
the fatal fight at Worcester, the king 
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made his way, it is well known, 
through dangers and difficulties, to 
the sea-side at Shoreham, from 
whence he effected his escape, by a 
small fishing-vessel, to the coast of 
France. ‘The master and mate of 
this little vessel were Quakers, as 
we gather from the following inte- 
resting letter, hitherto unpublished, 
from Ellis Hookes to the wife of 
Fox, the founder of the sect of 
Quakers. The original letter is pre- 
served among the Quaker records at 
Devonshire House in Bishopsgate 
Street :— 


« For Thomas Greene, shopkeeper in Lan- 
caster, 
“ For M. F. 
[January 1669-70.] 

“Yesterday there was a friend with 
the king, one that is John Grove’s mate. 
He was the man that was mate to the 
master of the fisher-boat that carried the 
king away when he went from Worcester 
fight, and only this friend and the master 
knew of it in the ship, and the friend 
carried him (the king) ashore on his 
shoulders. ‘The king knew him again 
and was very friendly to him, and told 
him he remembered him, and of several 
things that were done in the ship at the 
same time. The friend told him the rea. 
son why he did not come all this while 
was that he was satisfied in that he had 
peace and satisfaction in himself, and 
that he did what he did to relieve a man 
in distress, and now he desired nothing of 
him but that he would set friends at liberty 
who were great sufferers, and told the 
king he had with him a paper of 110 that 
were premunired, that had lain in prison 
about six years, and none can release 
them but him. So the king took the pa- 
per and said, that there were many of 
them, and that they would be in again in 
a month’s time, and that the country 
gentlemen complained to him that they 
were troubled with the Quakers. So he 
said he would release him six. But the 
friend thinks to go to him again, for he 
had not fully relieved himself.” 


This highly interesting letter is en- 
dorsed by Fox himself, “ £. Hookes 
to M. F., of passages concerning 
Richard Carver, that carried the king 
of his back. 1669.” 

Hookes’ next letter among the 
Quaker papers is addressed to Fox, 
the founder of the sect :— 


“ [February 1669-70.] 
“ Dear G. F.,As for the friend that 
was with the king, his love is to thee. 
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He has been with the king lately, and 
Thomas Moore was with him, and the 
king was very loving to them. Ile had 
a fair and free opportunity to open his 
mind to the king, and the king has pro- 
mised to do for him, but willed him to 
wait a month or two longer. I rest thy 
faithful friend to serve thee. 
« —, BH.” 


Ilere the records cease; but the 
after-history of this Quaker applica- 
tion is related by Whitehead in that 
curious picture of his own life and 
times printed in 1725, under the 
name of The Christian Progress of 
George Whitehead. Whitchead was 
all prayer and application for the re- 
lease of his brethren in the Lord, and 
had intimated his intention of writ- 
ing to the king to his honest and 
loving friend Thomas Moore,— 


“Who was often willing,” he says, 
‘to move the king in behalf of our suffer- 
ing friends, the king having some respect 
to him, for he had an interest with the 
king and some of his council more than 
many others had, and I desired him to 
present my few lines, or letter, to the 
king, which he carefully did, and a few 
days after both he and myself had access 
into the king’s presence, and renewed our 
request,” 


The king listened to their applica- 
tion with attention and granted them 
liberty to be heard on the next 
council-day. 


“And then,” he goes on to say, 
‘Thomas Moore, myself, and our friend 
‘Thomas Greene, attended at the council. 
chamber at Whitehall, and were all ad- 
mitted in before the king and a full coun- 
cil. When I had opened and more fully 
pleaded our suffering friends’ case, the 
king gave this answer, ‘I'll pardon 
them.’ Whereupon Thomas Moore 
pleaded the innocency of our friends— 
that they needed no pardon, being inno. 
cent; the king’s own warrant, in a few 
lines, will discharge them, ‘ For where,’ 
said Thomas Moore, ‘ the word of a king 
is, there is power.’ ” 


The king’s answer was curious,— 
“ Oh, Mr. Moore, there are persons 
as innocent as a child new born that 
are pardoned ; you need not scruple 
a pardon.” And Sir Orlando Bridg- 
man, the lord keeper, added, “ I told 
them that they cannot be legally dis- 
charged but by a pardon under the 
great seal.” 

The king’s Declaration of Indulg- 
ence was published on the 15th of 
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March, 1672, and on the 8th of May 
the following order was given :— 


* At the Court of Whitehall, the 8th of 
May, 1672, 

“His majesty was graciously pleased 
to declare that he will pardon all those 
persons called Quakers now in prison for 
any offence committed only relating to 
his majesty and not to the prejudice of 
any ae persons. And it was there- 
upon ordered by his majesty in council 
that a list of the names of the Quakers 
in the several prisons, together with the 
causes of their commitment, be, and is, 
herewith sent to his majesty’s attorney- 
general, who is canabeel and authorised 
to prepare a bill for his majesty’s royal 
signature, containing a pardon to pass 
the great seal of England for all such to 
whom his majesty may legally grant the 
same,” &c. 


The following letter was sent from 
the Council Board at Whitehall to 
the sheriffs of the different counties : 


“ After our hearty commendations, 
Whereas, request hath been made unto 
his majesty, in behalf of the Quakers who 
remain at present in several gaols and 
prisons of his kingdom, that his majesty 
would be pleased to extend his mercy to- 
wards them, and give order for their re- 
lief; which his majesty, taking into con. 
sideration, hath thought fit, in order to 
his clearer information, before he resolve 
any thing therein, to command us to 
write these our letters unto you; and, 
accordingly, we do hereby will and re. 
quire you to procure a perfect list of the 
names, times, and causes of the commit- 
ment of all such persons called Quakers 
as are remaining in any gaol or prison 
within this country, and to return the 
same forthwith to this Board. So, no- 
thing doubting of your ready perform- 
ance of this his majesty’s command, we 
bid you heartily farewell.” 


Thomas Moore still continued his 
scruples before the attorney-general, 
and Finch, then attorney-general, 
told him, “ Mr. Moore, if you'll not 
accept of his majesty’s pardon, I'll 
tell him you'll not — thereof.” 
But Whitehead argued the significa- 
tion of the word with his friend, and 
Moore’s scruples were at length 
overcome. 

The rumour soon got wind that 
the king had extended his Declara- 
tion of Indulgence, and consented to 
the release of his old enemies the 
Quakers. Baptists, Presbyterians, In- 
dependents, and sectaries ofall kinds, 
“ hearing of this, and seeing,” says 
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Whitehead, “what way we had 
made with the king for our friends’ 
release, desired that their friends 
in prison might be discharged with 
ours, and have their names in the 
same instrument.” Sectaries of all 
kinds went to the Quaker White- 
head, and earnestly requested his ad- 
vice and assistance. 

“Whereupon,” says Whitehead, “ I 
advised them to petition the king for his 
warrant to have them inserted in the 
same patent with the Quakers, which ac- 
cordingly they did petition for and ob. 
tain ; so that there a few names of other 
Dissenters who were prisoners in Bed. 
fordshire, Kent, and Wiltshire (as I re- 
member), in the same catalogue and in- 
strument with our friends, aud released 
thereby, which I was also very glad of; 
for our being of different judgments and 
societies did net abate my compassion or 
charity towards them who had been m 
Opposers in some cases. Blessed be the 
Lord my God, who is the Father and 
Fountain of mercies ; whose love to us in 
Christ Jesus should oblige us to be merci- 
ful and kind to one another.” 


When the pardon or patent was 
ready for delivery, the friends got 
frightened at the amount of fees pro- 
perly payable upon it. The usual 
charge was a fee of above twenty 
pounds on each person, and the Dis- 
senting sects in England were then 
both poor and needy. ‘The patent 
enumerated the names of above four 
hundred persons, and the fees at the 
customary rate had amounted to at 
least ten thousand pounds. ‘The 
friends of the Shoreham fisherman 
applied once more to the king, and 
the following order was issued forth- 
with :— 

[Locus Sigilli.] 

“ His majesty is pleased to command 
that it be signified as his pleasure to the 
respective offices and sealers where the 
pardon to the Quakers is to pass, that 
the pardon, though comprehending great 
numbers of persons, do yet pass as one 
pardon, and pay but as one, 


* ARLINGTON, 
“ At the Court of Whitehall, 
Sept. 13, 1672.” 


Whitehead quaintly observes on 
this, “ Note, that though we had this 
warrant from the king, yet we had 
trouble from some of the covetous 
clerks, who did strive hard to exact 
upon us.” 

The pardon was dated the same 
day, and some of the Quakers carried 
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the deed in procession round the 
kingdom. “ The patent,” says White- 
head, “ was so big and cumbersome, 
in a leathern case, and tin box, and 
great seal in it, that Edward Mann 
was so cumbered with carrying it 
hanging by his side, thet he was fain 
to tie it cross the horse’s back behind 
him.” The original px nt fills 
eleven skins of parchment, and is 
still preserved among the records of 
the Society of Friends. The curious 
reader will find it printed entire at 
the end of Whitchead’s interesting 
picture of his own life, with an al- 
phabetical key to the names which it 
enumerates, some four hundred in 
number, and all unknown to fame 
save one, and that one the poor and 
contemptible servant of Jesus Christ, 
as he calls himself, John Bunyan. 
From this it would appear that 
Bunyan owed his release to the 
Quakers, and the Quakers their 
pardon to the king’s recollection of 
the master and mate who took him 
on board their boat at Shoreham, 
and effected his escape to France after 
the fatal fight at Worcester. The 
Penderells were among the first to 
congratulate the king on his return, 
but friend Carver kept away till he 
had something to ask, not for him- 
self, but for his friends suffering in 
the Lord. Trusty Dick Penderell 
had a pension for life, and trust 
Dick Carver a compliance with his 
request, neither a small nor personal 
one, but large and of state import- 
ance. “He did what he did to re- 
lieve a man [%. e. the king] in dis- 
tress, and now he desired nothing of 
him [the king] but that he would 
set friends at liberty who were great 
sufferers.” Bunyan might have 
spent the remainder of his life in 
prison but for the timely intercession 
of the Shoreham fisherman and his 
old enemies the Quakers. The fine 
old Baptist dreamer lived sixteen 
years after his release. Little, how- 
ever, has been recorded of him in 
this time. Owen, we are told, ad- 
mired his preaching, and when asked 
by Charles II. “ How a learned man 
such as he was could sit and listen 
to an illiterate tinker?” is said to 
have replied, “May it please your 
majesty, could I possess that tinker’s 
abilities for preaching I would most 
gladly relinquish all my learning.” 
Bunyan died on the 31st of Au- 
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gust, 1688, at the house of his friend 
Mr. Strudwick, a grocer, at the sign 
of the Star, on Snow Hill, and was 
buried in that friend's vault in Bun- 
hill Fields burial-ground. Modern 
curiosity has marked the place of 
his interment with this brief inscrip- 
tion :— 
MR. JONN BUNYAN, 
AUTHOR OF 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
os, 3lst auGust, 1688, 
zt, 60, 


There is no entry of his burial in 
the register at Bunhill Fields, and 
there was no inscription upon his 
grave when Curll published his 
Bunhill-Fields Inscriptions in 1717, 
or Strype his edition of Stow in 1720. 
Many, it is said, have made it their 
desire to be interred as near as pos- 
sible to the spot where his remains 
are deposited. No kind of proper 
veneration should be bestowed in 
vain; we trust, therefore, that the 
place of Bunyan’s interment has 
been correctly marked. 

A thoughtful mind may pass an 
hour very profitably in the Cam 
Santo of the Dissenters at Bunhill 
Fields. There is no outward or vi- 
sible sign of attractive interest about 
the place. Monuments abound ; but 
mere head-stones, with some twenty 
or thirty altar-tombs, and no attempt 
at art among the thousands that 
surround you. The thoughtful vi- 
sitor must bring his associations with 
him. Dull and uninviting though 
it looks, the place will well repay you. 
Great men are buried here. ‘Two of 
the best-known names in English 
literature are here interred, and the 
place has a sanctity from its first use 
that will fill you with awe and gra- 
titude to God. 

The site of this cemctery was part 
of the famous fen or moor, described 
by Fitzstephen as watering the walls 
of London on the north side. Moor 
fields and Fensbury Fields, now 
Finsbury, preserve a memory of its 
original condition. It was first ef 
fectually drained in 1527, when Stow, 
the historian of London, was two 
years old. The flags, sedges, and 
rushes, with which it was overgrown, 
were removed, and part was turned 
into pasture, and part into a city lay- 
stall. ‘Three windmills were erected 
on the highest laystall. Stow men- 
tions three, and Aggas, in his large 
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map, confirms the accuracy of the 
city historian in this trifling particu- 
lar. Finsbury soon became famous 
for its windmills, and Shirley refers to 
them in his play of the Wedding, 
though the allusion has been over- 
looked by Mr. Gifford and his fellow- 
assistant Mr. Dyce, in their edition 
of this interesting old dramatist.* 
Windmill Street, Finsbury, perpe- 
tuates a memory of these suburban 
windmills. 

The laystalls were removed in the 
third year of King James, during the 
mayoralty of Sir Leonard Halliday, 
and the fields laid out “ into new and 
ws walks.” The citizens af- 

ected to laugh at the mayor for his 

pains, and called it in derision a 
Holiday work; but when they saw 
what was done they ceased to laugh. 
The ground was then one fine level, 
and musters took place here. ‘“ Is 
this Moorfields to muster in?” says 
a character in Shakspeare’s LHenry 
VI7TI.; and Davenant describes it, in 
1634, as covered by laundresses and 
bleachers with acres of old linen. 
As the ground improved, it became a 
fashionable city promenade upon a 
Sunday ; and Bassompierre, who was 
ambassador here in 1626, tells us 
that he “ went to walk in the Mor- 
field.” Shadwell commemorates the 
cudgel-players, and Wycherley the 
— and tongs at the Gun in Moor- 
fields. The Artillery Company re- 
moved from Bishopgate to Moor- 
fields in the year 1622. Strype de- 
scribes the relative position of the 
new artillery ground, “ being the 
third great field,” he says, “from 
Moorgate, next the six windmills.” 

There were three great fields ap- 

pases to the manor of Finsbur 

‘arm when the survey of the 30th 
of December, 1567, wastaken.t These 
three fields were named Bonhill Field, 
Mallow Field, and the High Field, 
or Meadow Ground,“ where the three 
windmills stand, commonly called 
Finsbury Field.” “ Bonhill Field 
containeth,” says the Survey, “ twen- 
ty-three acres, one rod, and six poles ; 
butting upon Chiswell Street on the 
south, and on the north upon the 
highway that leadeth from Wen- 
lock’s Barn to the well called Dame 
Agnes the Cleere.” Wenlock’s Barn 
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no longer exists ; and the well, called 
St. Agnes le Clair (corruptly called 
Anniseed Cleer) was, in 1761, if not 
before, converted into a cold bath. 
The efficacy of this spring is referred 
to by one of Ben Jonson's characters 
in his play of Bartholomew Fair. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time the 
fields about Finsbury were the usual 
resort of the plainer citizens. Mas- 
ter Stephen, a country gull, in Every 
Man in his Humour, is indignant at 
the idea of being suspected, though 
dwelling at Hoxton, of keeping com- 
pany with the archers of Wischany, 
or the citizens that come a-ducking 
to Islington ponds. The archers of 
Finsbury found full employment for 
the bowyers and bowstring-makers, 
who dwelt in Grub Street, imme- 
diately adjoining ; but, when archery 
gave way to bowling- greens and 
dicing-houses, Grub Street was te- 
nanted by the hack authors of the 
booksellers in Little Britain, and the 
ballad-makers that befringed the rails 
of Bedlam and Moorfields. Grub 
Street has since undergone another 
change; authors no longer inhabit 
this notorious locality, and Grub 
Street is now known as Milton Street, 
from the nearness of its locality to 
the last garden residence of the great 
epic poet of our nation. 

When the great plague of 1665 
broke out, of which De Foe has left 
so terrible a description, the field 
called Bonhill Field was made use of 
as a common place of interment for 
the victims of that dreadful scourge. 

‘© 1 have heard,” says De Foe, “ that 
in a great pit in Finsbury, in the parish 
of Cripplegate, it lying open then to the 
fields, for it was not then walled about, 
many, who were infected and near their 
end, and delirious, also, ran, wrapped in 
blankets or rugs, and threw themselves 
in, and expired there, before any earth 
could be thrown upon them, When they 
come to bury others, and found them 
there, they were quite dead, though not 
cold.” 


This is a sad picture of the pleasant 
walks of Moorfields in the year 1665. 
Nor is the picture of the following 
year much brighter, for the dreadful 
fire of 1666 drove the inhabitants of 
London without the walls of their 
burning city into the open fields of 


—$ $$$ —_-———— 


* Shirley, vol. i. p. 421. There are two pages with this number. 


t Strype, b, iy. p. 101. 
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Finsbury and Hoxton. Here they 
erected sheds and shops, living in 
tents like gipsies, till such time as 
they could return to their old locali- 
ties, though not to their old habi- 
tations. 

When the plague was over, the 
great pit in Finsbury was enclosed 
with a brick wall, “ at the sole charges 
of the City of London.” The con- 
venience of the site, the size and, if 
the expression may be allowed, the 
consecrated nature of the ground, 
recommended it soon after to the 
notice of the great Dissenting sects in 
London, who conscientiously scru- 
pled to the burial-service of the 
Book of Common Prayer. What 
stipulation was made with the City 
is unknown, but here all the inter- 
ments of the Dissenters took place. 
The City subsequently leased it to a 
person of the name of ‘Tindal, the 
same lessee who refused to furnish 
Maitland with a return of the num- 
ber of burials in any one year. “ This 
obstinate refusal,” says Maitland, 
“put me upon inquiring of John 
Smith, the grave-digger, who as- 
sured me that, though he kept no 
register, yet, in the course of his long 
services, he had made such observa- 
tions, that he was sure they buried 
annually between seven and eight 
hundred.” * 

It is to be regretted that no Dis- 
senter has thought it worth his while 
to compose a proper account of this 
Campo Santo of his sect, a work 
much wanted, and of some research. 
Very little or no care seems to be 
taken of the many memorials of the 
dead; the register is very imperfect, 
and the inscriptions are fast wearing 
away. No Old Mortality repairs a 
fading letter with religious care, and 
no printed book preserves any thing 
like a mere common transcriber’s 
account of what is daily disappearing. 
This should not be. <A careful re- 
storation of the better-class inscrip- 
tions might be done at a compara- 
tively trifling cost. The sale of a 
sixpenny guide-book would, when 
the purport of its publication was 
fully known, more than repay, or 
we are much mistaken, the total of a 
mason’s bill for this common piece of 
commemorative gratitude. But it 
must be set about soon, or it will be 
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attempted when it is too late. We 
call upon the Court of Common 
Council, the nominal keepers of this 
interesting cemetery, to stir at once 
in the matter ; and we call upon the 
whole body of Dissenters, throughout 
the length and breadth of Great 
Britain, to put at once this West- 
minster Abbey of their sects in order. 

We have been at some pains in 
compiling what must necessarily be 
a very imperfect account of the emi- 
nent dead who are buried in Bunhill 
Fields. But the task has been a 
pleasing one. We have succeeded in 
identifying, to ourselves at least, a 
dull, damp, and gloomy - looking 
square of ground, with many at- 
tractive spots, over which we may 
speculate when the humour is upon 
us. The little reveries into which 
men occasionally run when the work- 
day business of the world is past, 
make many of the duller hours of 
life innocently pleasing. The chureh- 
yard of Stoke, in Buckinghamshire, 
which suggested to Gray his inimi- 
table Elegy, is, by this one circum- 
stance alone, an interesting spot ; but 
when we know that the poet of the 
Elegy is buried in the same church- 
yard, there is a further link of in- 
terest to enchain the contemplative 
mind to the spot a little longer. 

The first person of any eminence 
buried in Bunhill Fields, of whom 
our researches will enable us to give 
any account, was Dr. Thomas Good- 
win, the Independent preacher, who 
attended Oliver Cromwell on his 
death-bed. Cromwell had then his 
moments of misgiving, and he asked 
of Goodwin, who was standing by, 
if the doctrine were true that the 
elect could never finally fall. “ No- 
thing could be more certain,” was 
Goodwin's answer. “Then am I 
safe,” said Cromwell, “ for I am sure 
that once I was in a state of grace!” 
Cromwell foresaw that his hour was 
come, but Goodwin pretended not to 
see it, and is said to have assured 
him that he was not then to die. 
But die he did, within a very few 
minutes after. Yet Goodwin main- 
tained the reality of the assurance he 
had received by prayer, and, at a 
fast at Whitehall, a week after Crom- 
well’s death, was heard to say, in an 
address to God, “ Thou hast deceived 


* Maitland, ed. 1739, p. 537, 
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us, and we were deceived.” This 
Burnet had from Tillotson, who was 
present and heard it. Dr. Thomas 
Goodwin died on the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, 1679, at the great age of 
eighty. His epitaph, preserved in 
Strype, was written, says Antony 
Wood, by Mr. Thomas Gilbert, of 
Oxford, “ the common epitaph-maker 
for Dissenters, being one himself.” 

The second person of eminence in- 
terred in Bunhill Fields, of whom 
we find a note, was the learned Dr. 
John Owen, dean of Christchurch, 
and vice-chancellor of Oxford when 
Cromwell was chancellor of that uni- 
versity. He was much in favour 
with his party, and preached the first 
sermon before the Parliament after 
the execution of Charles I. Crom- 
well carried him to Ireland and to 
Scotland ; and Clarendon, at the Re- 
storation, offered him speedy ——- 
ment in the Church. This he did 
not accept, but died, like Calamy 
and Baxter, a steady and unflinching 
Nonconformist. Ile was a man of 
more learning and politeness than 
any of the Independents, and met 
with the esteem, as he deserved, of 
all parties. Dr. Owen died on the 
24th of August, 1683, at the age of 
sixty-seven, and was buried at Bun- 
hill Fields, in a new vault towards 
the east end of the ground, over 
which was erected an altar-tomb of 
freestone, with a Latin inscription 
from the pen of a ready writer, the 
facile Mr. Gilbert. 

The two sturdy Independents, 
Goodwin and Owen, were followed 
to the grave, in 1688, by the Baptist 
Bunyan,— 


** The Pilgrim's Progress now is finished, 
And Death has laid him in his earthly 
bed.” 


Fox followed Bunyan. George 
Fox, the founder of the sect of 
Quakers, is the next eminent in- 
dividual buried in Bunhill Fields. 
His Journal is ascarce, but very enter- 
taining book, and one, therefore, that 
should not continue scarce. He was 
born, in 1624, at Drayton, in Leices- 
tershire, and apprenticed “to a man 
that was a shoemaker by trade, and 
that dealt in wool, and used grazing, 
and sold cattle.” This is his own 
description of his master’s pursuits, 
and is, as it appears to us, an exact 
description of the trade of Shak- 
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speare’s father, who is described as a 
glover by some of his biographers, 
and as a considerable dealer in wool 
byothers. Fox's master united many 
callings in an age when a subdivision 
of labour was not so much practised 
or so well understood as now. Is it 
unfair to suppose that Shakspeare’s 
father may have done the same? 
Fox died in 1690, in White Hart 
Court, Bishopgate Street. There is 
no memorial to his memory,— 


** Obscure the place and uninscribed the 
stone,” 


if stone there ever was to distinguish 
the grave of one who deserves a monu- 
ment from the sect he called into 
permanent existence. 

The mild and peaceable George 
Fox was followed to his grave in 
Bunhill Fields by Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Fleetwood, the Lord- Deputy 
Fleetwood of the Civil Wars, Oliver 
Cromwell's son-in-law, and the hus- 
hand of the widow of the gloomy 
Ireton. Fleetwood had no great 
brilliancy of parts, but he was a 
gallant soldier, though destitute of 
that fine soldierly quality, decision. 
When Monk was debating what he 
should do, whether he should restore 
the king, or continue the command of 
the nation in a council of officers, 
Fleetwood was advised by Whitelocke 
to be beforehand with Monk, and 
offer his sword and services to the 
king. The advice was good, and 
Fleetwood seemed inclined to adopt 
it. Such, however, was his inde- 
cision, that, meeting with Vane and 
Desborough, just as Whitelocke was 
going away, he was induced to tie his 
fortunes to the sword of Lambert. 
The upshot of this irresolution is 
well known. Monk was made Duke 
of Albemarle by a grateful monarch, 
Lambert banished for life to the 
island of Guernsey, and Fleetwood 
allowed to end his days in singing 
psalms about Hoxton and Stoke- 
Newington. A stone inthe burying- 
ground of Bunhill Fields recorded 
the death of Charles Fleetwood, Esq.. 
at the age of seventy-four, on the 
4th of October, 1692. It was there 
when Strype drew up his additions 
to Stow, but the curious inquirer 
will now search in yain for any 
memorial of the kind. 

Another memorial existing in Bun- 
hill Fields, and preseryed by Strype, 
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was a stone to the memory of “ Mr. 
Roger Morris, M.A., and chaplain 
to the late Hon. Denzil Lord Hollis.” 
Morris died at the age of seventy- 
three, on the 17th January, 1701. 
“ This gentleman,” says Strype, and 
his name deserves remembrance for 
this one act alone, “ was a very 
diligent collector of ecclesiastical 
MSS. relating to the later History of 
the English church, whereof he left 
vast heaps behind him, and who 
favoured me with his correspondence.” 
Denzil, lord Hollis, was one of the 
five members impeached by King 
Charles I. He was a steady Presby- 
terian, and has left his Memoirs be- 
hind him full of hatred and bitter- 
ness to Cromwell, whose ends he 
foresaw, but could neither favour nor 
retard. 

There is a pleasure in turning from 
the graves of men who filled impor- 
tant stations and effected very little 
good in their generations, to the 
graves of men who have been the 
humble instruments of important and 
enduring benefactions to society at 
large. We must own to a kind of 
secret pleasure which we felt in stand- 
ing by the side of the tomb of Dr. 
Daniel Williams. This Dr. Williams, 
who died in 1716, was the founder of 
the library. in Red Cross Street, which 
bears his name. ‘The library which 
Archbishop Tenison gave tothe parish 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields was not 
half so large, or, for its size, half so 
important. When Dissenters, by 
principles of their own adoption, 
were excluded from the advantages 
of church-registration of baptism for 
their children, there was a register 
kept in Dr. Williams’ library, wherein 
parents might enter the births of 
their children, with all the legal ad- 
vantages of a Church of England 
register. Dr. Dibdin is silent on the 
subject of Williams’ claim to be con- 
sidered a bibliomaniac ; but surely he 
had a greater right than very many 
he has mentioned to whatever honour 
may arise from so uncertain a dis- 
tinction, 

Williams the collector, and, better 
still, the preserver, of books for his 
own and for others’ use, was followed 
to the cemetery by a seller and a 
writer of books of some notoriety in 
hisday. ‘This was old John Dunton, 
the bookseller, whose Life and Errors 
13 still a work of authority on the 
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lives of our old stationers and divines. 
His other writings are of very little 
value, but this one work is full of 
whim, information, and amusement. 

Dunton was followed to a grave in 
the burial-ground of Bunhill Fields 
by George Whitehead, whose auto- 
biography called The Christian Pro- 
gress of George Whitehead has been 
of real service to literature in pre- 
serving the true story of John Bun- 
yan’s release from gaol. All the earl 
writing of the Quakers will voll 
repay perusal. Fox’s Journal, Ell- 
woods Life, Barclay’s Apology, and 
Whitehead’s Christian Progress ; nor 
should Sewell’s History of the Quakers 
be omitted from this list: it is a 
curious account of a sect of some his- 
torical importance from the Restora- 
tion to the death of Anne. 

The two most popular books in 
the English language from childhood 
to old age are the Pilgrim's Progress 
and Robinson Crusoe, Robinson Crusoe 
and the Péilgrim’s Progress, for we 
hardly know which to place first. 
“ Was there ever yet any thing 
written by mere man,” said Dr. 
Johnson, * that was wished longer 
by its readers, excepting Don Quixote, 
Robinson Crusve, and the Péilgrim’s 
Progress?” We have nothing to do 
with Don Quixote on this occasion, 
but here are two out of three books 
which belong to England. The praise 
is high, perhaps excessive; but canvass 
England through, and you will find 
five ages out of the seven ages of man 
that will back the doctor in this 
judgment. Sir Walter Scott calls 
the Pilgrim’s Progress a matchless 
arable, and so it is. Ile awards 
high praise, moreover, to Robinson 
Crusoe ; but Mr. Hallam tells us to 
be careful how we break down the 
landmarks of Fame by placing the 
John Bunyans and the Daniel De 
Foes among the dii majores of our 
worship. We take his hint. ‘Thank 
you, Mr. Hallam ; but we are still of 
Dr. Johnson’s way of thinking. 

We feel, or pretend to feel, a par- 
ticular kind of island pride when we 
stand by the tomb of Shakspeare at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, or the grave of 
Bacon, in the little Church of St. 
Michael ; or the grave of Milton, in 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate; and our 
bosoms throb with feelings of national 
emotion when, within St. Paul’s, we 
survey the sarcophagus of Nelson, 
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or in the Abbey the graves of 
Chaucer, Newton, and men whose 
names are not confined to the limits 
of the sound of stupendous Bow, but 
are heard ringing from side to side 
of the four quarters of the world. 
We have fel this feeling, too, at 
Dryburgh by the grave of Scott, and 
at Dumfries by the grave of Burns. 
We have felt it, too, in Bunhill Fields, 
by the grave of Bunyan; and, at a 
short distance from his grave, by the 
side of some rough, rude heap of 
mould, which we fancied to ourselves 
lay lightly on the mouldering bones 
of Daniel De Foe. 

Here De Foe lies buried! THe was 
born in 1661, in the parish of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, and was buried 
in the great pit of Finsbury, which 
he has described in his Plague Year 
with such terrific reality, and that 
one word contains the whole secret 
of his strength. He lies like truth ; 
his very fictions have all the air and 
sincerity of a deposition upon oath. 
llow bare and ignorant is the entry 
of his burial :— 


“©1731, April 26, Mr. Dubow, Cripple- 
gate.” 


But sextons and clerks are prover- 
bially illiterate. ‘The witty Farquhar 
is described as Mr. George Falkwere, 
in the burial-register of St. Martin’s 


in the Fields. Sextons would have 
made a sad hand with the name of 
Shakspeare, had the poet died remote 
from his native Stratford. But 
Shakspeare returned to die among 
the scenes of his boyhood: the Avon 
was dearer to him than the Thames 
or the ‘Tiber. 

De Foe was followed to the grave 
in 1742 by Mrs. Susannah Wesley, 
the wife of the Rev. Samuel Wesley, 
and the mother of John and Charles 
Wesley. John was the founder of 
the people called Methodists, and 
Charles was the first person who was 
called a Methodist. ‘There is a head- 
stone to her memory; and in the 
Wesleyan chapel over against the 
entry to Bunhill Fields burying- 
ground a tablet to each of her two 
eminent sons. John Wesley died in 
1791, and his remains repose in the 
dirty little burying-ground behind 
the chapel which bears his name. 
‘The Wesleyans should really see to 
the disgraceful state of this burying- 
ground. Men who differ from them 
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in their tenets still John 
Wesley ; and when they look re- 
verentially on his grave, should not 
have occasion to be offended with the 
dirt and neglect which they see about 
them. 

The best-kept tomb in Bunhill 
Fields covers the remains of Dr. Isaac 
Watts, a man eminently pious and 
eminently a benefactor to his species. 
Johnson has a high and characteristic 
criticism upon him; but his devoti- 
onal poetry he thought, like that of 
others, unsatisfactory :— 


“The paucity of its topics enforces 
perpetual repetition, and the sanctity of 
the matter rejects the ornaments of figur- 
ative diction. It is sufficient for Watts 
to have done better than others, what no 
man has done well.” 


Cowper quarrels with Johnson on 
this point. 

But Cowper, in defending Watts, 
was fighting the battle of his own 
Olney Hymns. No true poet (though 
the poet of the Zusk was a true one) 
will differ from Johnson in this 


judgment. Dr. Watts died 25th Nov. 


1748, in his seventy-fifth year. There 
isa monument to his memory, where 
he well deserves to haye one, in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Eighty years elapsed before another 
name of eminence could be added to 
the list of illustrious dead interred in 
the plain and unpretending burial- 
vround at Bunhill Fields. ‘This was 

Villiam Blake, the painter. If old 
John Bunyan was a glorious dreamer 
in words, William Blake, the painter, 
was a gentle visionary in shapes, and 
fancies, and airy somethings upon 
paper. Blake, who died on the 12th 
August, 1828, should have been 
buried by the side of John Bunyan. 
There is no stone to mark the place 
of his interment; but the late Mr. 
J. T. Smith, a curious inquirer in 
matters of this kind, has marked the 
spot exactly in his Memoir of the 
painter. Blake, he tells us, lies 
buried at the distance of about twenty- 
five feet from the north wall in the 
grave numbered 80. We wish some 
curious inquirer of the time had done 
as much for old De Foe. Memo- 
randa of this description gratify 
thousands who take an interest in 
every thing connected with a name 
eminently great : they are easily made 
at the time, and, if omitted, no after 
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ingenuity of research can supply 
their want. 

Blake, who always saw in fancy 
every form he drew, believed that 
angels descended to painters of old, 
and sat for their portraits. When 
he himself sat to Phillips for that 
fine portrait, so beautifully engraved 
by Schiavonetti, the painter, in order 
to obtain the most unaffected attitude 
and the most poctic expression, en- 
gaged his sitter in a conversation 
concerning the sublime in art :— 

** We hear much,” said Phillips, 
“of the grandeur of Michacl An- 
gelo; from the engravings, I should 
say, he has been overrated ; he could 
not paint an angel so well as Raphael.” 

* IIe has not been overrated, sir,” 
said Blake, “ and he could paint an 
angel better than Raphael.” 

* Well but,” said the other, “ you 
never saw any of the paintings of 
Michael Angelo ; and, perhaps, speak 
from the opinions of others; your 
friends may have deceived you.” 

“ T never saw any of the paintings 
of Michael Angelo,” replied Blake, 
“but I speak from the opinion of a 
friend who could not be mistaken.” 

“ A valuable friend, truly,” said 
Phillips; “and who may he be, 
I pray ?” 

“The archangel Gabricl, sir,” an- 
swered Blake. 

“ A good authority, surely; but 
you know evil spirits love to assume 
the looks of good ones, and this may 
have been done to mislead you.” 

“ Well now, sir,” ssid Blake, “ this 
is really singular! such were my 
own suspicions, but they were soon 
removed. I will tell you how. I 
was one day reading Young’s Night 
Thoughts, and when I came to that 
passage which asks Who can paint an 
angel? I closed the book and cried, 
* Ay, who can paint an angel?’ A 
voice in the room answered, * Michael 
Angelo could!’ ‘And how do you 
know ?’ I said, looking round me, 
but I saw nothing save a greater 
light than usual. ‘I know, said the 
voice, ‘for I sat to him. Iam the 
archangel Gabriel!’ ‘ Oho!’ I an- 
swered, ‘ you are, are you? I must 
have better assurance than that of a 
wandering voice. You may be an 
evil spirit: there are such in the 
land.’ ‘ You shall have good assur- 
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ance,’ said the voice. ‘Can an evil 
spirit do this?’ I looked whence the 
voice came, and was then aware of a 
shining shape, with bright wings, who 
diffused much light. i I looked the 
shape dilated more and more; he 
waved his hands, the roof of my study 
opened, he ascended into heaven, he 
stood in the sun, and, beckoning to 
me, moved the universe. An angel 
of evil could not have done that — it 
was the archangel Gabriel !” 

Near the rails to that part of the 
ground which faces the City Road 
rest the remains of Thomas Hardy, 
secretary to, and one of the three 
who commenced the London Corre- 
sponding Society, but best known by 
his trial for treason in company with 
John Horne Tooke. Mr. Hardy was 
tried and acquitted in the year 1794, 
and died in the year 1832. He was 
a mild and inoffensive man ; we speak 
of his later years, when the visionary 
schemes of his youth were subdued 
down to plans of more practicable 
nature. He loved to talk of his trial, 
and of the ferment of those yeasty 
times. 

Thomas Stothard, the last name 
upon our list, died the 27th of April, 
1834, and was buried in Bunhill 
Fields. He is best known by his 
*“ Canterbury Pilgrimage,” and his 
illustrations to the “ Italy,” and 
smaller poems of Rogers; but his 
best works, to our thinkings, are his 
illustrations of “’The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” and “ Robinson Crusoe.” He 
was fond of drawing “ Christiana and 
her children,” and “ Christian with 
the Pilgrim.” The great work of 
De Foe was frequently before him, 
and one of his most impressive de- 
signs was from this favourite au- 
thor,—“ Robinson Crusoe on his lone- 
some isle, scared with the print ofa 
man’s foot upon the sand.” It is long 
since we have seen it, but its image 
is still unmistakeably before us. 
There is no thinking of this incident 
in De Foe in any other shape than 
the way in which it is drawn by 
Stothard. He loved De Foe for the 
truth and reality of his descriptions, 
aud De Foe had loved him in return 
for the unaffected beauty of his de- 
signs. It is right they should lie 
together. 
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BLUE SQUID, THE SEA GHOST. 


Wueruser cating burgoo, salt junk, 
weavilly (é. e. maggoty) biscuit, 
and drinking water with the nos- 
trils held closed, contribute to 
heroism and a knowledge of sea- 
manship, we leave to philosophers 
and metaphysicians to determine. 
Such was the fare of a berth of mid- 
dies in days long past who lived in 
the cockpit of a line-of-battle ship, 
illumined by one feeble glimmer in a 
sentry'’s lantern, which enabled the 
embryo heroes of that region to reach, 
on descending from the light of day, 
their palace, about thirteen feet by 
cleven broad and five and a half 
high, where oue puny light with 
feeble lustre shone, enabling about a 
dozen hardy, frolicksome boys to 
write their logs and eat the savoury 
viands, according with the above bill 
of fare, provided by the victual- 
ling board of his majesty George ITI. 
At the time to which this tale be- 
longs they had not even enough of 
this hard fare to add much extra 
fibre to their growing frames. Their 
ship was blockading a couple of 
French ships in the Texel, whose war- 
like ensigns were distinctly seen, but 
who tacitly declined running the risk 
of their being hauled down by the 
gallant crew of the English seventy- 
four. As it was impossible to know 
when the Admiralty of that day 
might deem it necessary to send sup- 
plies to the blockading ship, the al- 
lowance of provisions was properly 
diminished, though it is doubtful if 
hunger would have made the seamen 
more lion-like, in opposition to the 
sound apophthegm that John Bull 
does not like fighting on an empty 
stomach. 

“ He's got them both!” And into 
this middies’ berth, as he announced 
the news, scampered as fine a boy as 
ever stepped on a quarterdeck, whose 
after deeds fulfilled the promise of 
his roe, but who now sleeps be- 
neath the green sod near Plymouth. 

“What has he got?” asked at 
once this nest of reefers. 


“The duke” (he was the brother 


of one now living) “has caught two 
gulls with a bit of red bunting.” 

In a moment all was bustle. 

“ Wilson,” cried the caterer to the 
middies’ steward, “ hand out the re- 
mains of the flour, get up all the 
bread-dust from the drawer, cut some 
thin slices of the pork put by for 
Glasgow, who’s away in the yawl; 
there’s half a dried onion in the ca- 
nister, borrow some pepper of the 
ward-room steward, and we'll have a 
glorious meal.” 

In came the duke with two large 
gulls, still alive. 

* Quick,” said the caterer, “ mix a 
handful of oatmeal with the flour 
and bread-dust and make the crust ; 
turn to, youngsters, and feather and 
draw them, and let’s get them into 
the pie and into the oven while they 
are warm, and they'll be as savoury 
as barn-door fowls.” 

The gulls were killed, picked, and 
under pie-crust before they knew 
what was going to happen to them, 
and hurried to the galley, and great 
was the joy at the coming banquet ; 
every bell was counted, and before 
eight bells had sounded midday all 
who could be off deck were seated at 
the table with watering mouths. 
First, each received an accurately 
measured small allowance of pea soup, 
made with the water above menti- 
oned, and seasoned with a few small 
pieces of the biscuit, the weavilly 
state of which was thought to add to 
the flavour and to soften the asperi- 
ties of the other ingredients. That 
finished, the pie, all smoking, was 
put before the caterer, and was eyed 
with silent admiration. It was pro- 
posed by one, and seconded by all 
with acclamation, that the duke should 
have the first slice and full allowance. 
All the others had their shares accu- 
rately measured, and one was left 
for Wilson. After washing down 
the gulls and salt pork with rum and 
cold hydrogenated water they all 
felt quite certain that they were more 
than a match for both of the French 
ships, and only wished that they 
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would come out and be thrashed, and 
let them go in to refit. 

Rough and homely as were the 
faces and words of these youngsters, 
there was among them the highest 
and the gentlest blood of England, 
being trained to the greatest of the 
professions of our country, for with- 
out it, perchance, the others might 
boast of a very precarious existence, 
which a passing anecdote of Nelson 
may illustrate. When appointed to 
the command of the Channel flect, on 
the threat of invasion he went to 
court. The King addressed him on 
the subject, when the hero answered, 
“There’s one thing, your Majesty, 
for which I can answer, that the ene- 
my shall not come here by sea.” Ah, 
that’s as impossible now as_ then, 
though princes may scribble and 
croakers cackle! But we were speak- 
ing of middies. 

“ Yet think not meanly of that humble 
seat 

Whence spring the heroes of the British 
fleet, 

Removed from baneful indolence, their 
youth 

There learn their country’s honour to 
sustain, 

There find the paths to glory and to 
trath, 

And Albion’s empire o’er the waves 
maintain.” 


Days, weeks passed on; the same 
tantalising French ensigns were 
looked upon, the same spare diet 
repeated, now and then relieved by a 
gull, until hunger, a stimulant to in- 
genuity, devised some trawling nets, 
which, lowered from the mainyard- 
arms at night, secured a supply of 
fish, which would have surprised 
even a Groves. Sometimes a John 
Dory was among the captives. 

“Why are there so few of such 
capital fish?” inquired the doctor, 
who was considered the most learned 
man on board. 

“ Becanse,” observed a young Irish 
middy, as if he could not help it, 
“they are so ugly that the Jenny 
Dories will seldom let them come 
near them; and that, sirs, is the 
rason.” 

He dined, out of his turn, that 
day with the captain. ‘The whimsi- 
cal idea amused the men, and a twit 
or taunt for some time after consisted 
of, “Oh, you're a John Dory !” 

Thus the affairs of this microcosm 
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went on until one morning there 
were mysterious words and vague re- 
ports whispered by the officers and 
men of the middle watch ; at length 
it was generally buzzed in every 
berth, that a terrible apparition, with 
two red fiery eyes, had been seen, 
dressed in blue fire, that glided, 
without touching the deck, from 
stem to stern. Some vowed that it 
rose under the bows when the ship 
tacked at two bells in the middle 
watch, and went through the bow 
port on the main-deck quite like a 
small thing “no bigger than a 
babby ;” others, that they saw it a- 
head, and that it leaped up and ran 
along, fect uppermost, under the jib- 
boom and bowsprit, like a long splice 
of a spider squid. ‘The two looks- 
out forward mysteriously assured 
their mes:mates that it had a face as 
flat and as white asa plaice’s belly, 
with a body of blue, dull fire, and 
long thin feet that clung to the jib- 
boom, when it walked head down- 
wards, like the suckers of a great 
cuttle-fish. One man, with very 
long and sharp cars, swore that it 
muttered something like “ battle and 
death,” and that he thought it was 
“very warnful and awful.” There 
were variations of these accounts, 
exciting the superstitious feelings of 
nearly all on board. Several times 
during the forenoon the first-lieute- 
nant had been sent for, and entered 
the captain’s cabin asif on matters of 
more importance than the common 
routine of duty. His movements 
were watched and reported from 
berth to berth. ‘The captain, con- 
trary to his usual practice, had not 
been on deck (and it was then six 
bells—eleven o'clock), which added 
to the men’s perplexity. Soon after, 
he, however, appeared, and directly 
gave orders to bear up and run close 
to the mouth of the harbour, and 
then heave to, as if to entice the ene- 
my to slip their cables and chase the 
saucy challenger. ‘That for a time 
excited the attention of the men, and 
turned their remarks from the ghost 
to something much more substantial. 
When the ship hauled oft and the 
ensigns of the enemy faded in the 
distance, the ghost and all its won- 
ders and horrors again became the 
subject of general conversation. Even 
the officers could not refrain from 
allusions to it, and, as the evening 
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closed in, little groups were seen con- 
versing and changing from one to 
another, each anxious to hear all 
that every one said. The hammocks 
had been piped down and the first 
watch called; there was a feeling 
among the men which was shewn 
more by a, dull and silent manner, 
unusual to them, than in any thing 
positive, but which a sympathetic 
feeling in the officers made more per- 
ceptible. Some tried to cut jokes at 
the expense of the poor ghost, some 
— to stay on deck until day- 
ight and see if “Blue Squid” (the 
nick-name given to the ghost) would 
come again; but by three bells all 
had disappeared, and turned into 
their hammocks. 

During the night, which was dark 
but fine, there was once a cry of 
“ Here’s Blue Squid!” and men, who 
were ready to have stood to their 
guns until the last gasp, were seen 
fearfully peering out of port-holes, or 
looking over the forecastle bul- 
wark, without speaking above a 
whisper. + 

“Here he is,” cried two young 
voices, “looming as big as Beachy 
Head in a fog, and carrying his lights 
low!” 

The bravest held his breath, the 
lieutenant of the watch, an excellent 
officer, who had been the éléve and 
follower of Sir Charles Brisbane, and 
had often been distinguished for his 
gallantry, turning pale, ran forward, 
and, as he passed the gangway, sung 
out, “ Beat to quarters!” By some 
mischance, the drummer was under 
the half-deck; he seized his drum, 
and beat the well-known roll, whose 
spirit-stirring sounds have ever been 
responded to in the English navy 
with more alacrity than even the 
pipe to the first fresh-beef dinner 
after weeks of junk, or the call to 
mischief or to dance. Up rushed, as 
by one impulse, between 600 and 
700 men with their hammocks. I[n 
the midst of the rushing and excite- 
ment (there was neither noise nor 
confusion), the lieutenant, who was 
standing on the forecastle bulwark, 
holding on the foremast shroud, 
called out with a recovered voice, 
“ Hard a_ starboard with the 
helm !” 

So confused were the men at the 
wheel, that they put the helm aport, 
and up flew the ship in the wind, 
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when voices in Dutch exclaimed, 
“ Where the devil are you coming 
to!” and the seventy -four gun- 
ship’s starboard broadside just cleared 
the stern of a Dutch fishing-boat ; 
while the trawl-rope of the net from 
the starboard main-yard arm caught 
the Dutchman’s stern, and which he 
cut with uncommon dexterity, but 
which hitched on his quarter. For- 
tunately, the ship had but little way, 
and no injury had been done. 

While this had been going on, the 
captain (a Trafalgar captain) had 
jumped up, and run out in his 
dressing-gown. “ What's all this? 
Where's the officer of the watch ? 
Orderly, get me my trousers” (it 
was a biting frost in December). 
Catching hold of a young middy, he 
said, in a voice half stifled with 
astonishment, “ L x, what's all 
this about ?” 

“ Going to fight Blue Squid, sir, if 
you please.” 

For a second, the countenance of 
the fine aristocratic-looking captain 
was intense astonishment; in an- 
other second, he burst into a roar of 
laughter, and, as he hastened to his 
cabin, called out, “You great fools, 
beat the retreat!” 

The first-lieutenant, who had hur- 
ried on deck, had hastened forward 
to inquire the cause; but, not being 
at first recognised in the dark, was 
so jammed in by the men hurrying 
up with their hammocks on their 
shoulders, that he neither reached 
the forecastle, obtained intelligence, 
nor saw the captain, and, being 
short-sighted, could not make out 
the Dutchman, or Blue Squid, or 
any thing else. By this time, the 
officer of the watch had recovered, 
and came aft on the quarter-deck. 

“ What's the matter?” asked of 
him the first-lieutenant. He looked 
him full in the face, with an ex- 
pression compounded of stupidity 
and alarm, not at the ghost, but at 
what had- been done, and replied, 
“ T'll be shot if I know!” 

The quartermaster turned his quid, 
touched his hat, and informed him, 
“ the ship's starn way, sir.” 

That information called him to 
his senses, “ Shift the helm—haul 
over the starboard jib-sheet—brace 
aback the head-yards—shiver the 
mizen topsail!” were uttered in ra- 
pid succession. ‘Turning to the men 
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at the wheel, he asked, “ How's her 
head ?” 

“ Blue Squid!” answered the man 
at the weather-wheel. Scarcely 
were the words out the man’s mouth, 
when the quartermaster’s tarpaulin 
hat flew by like a shot at him, and 
in another instant he was sprawling 
on the deck; and the quartermaster, 
with a voice between distant thunder 
and a growl, said, “ Nor’-nor’-east.” 

While all this was enacting, and 
which took less time than the narra- 
tion of it, two tittering youngsters 
unable to smother their laughter, 
had ensconced themselves between 
two carronades under the poop awn- 
ing, but who were heard by the 
first-lieutenant, whose quickness of 
hearing in some measure compensated 
for his deficiency of sight. 

*“ There’s no Blue — mistake I 
mean. Here—come here, young 
gentlemen.” 

The incipient mistake was quite 
enough to set these two electrical 
ae sparks off into laughter ap- 
proaching to hysterics. ‘The cap- 
tain’s bell rung; the orderly marine 
at the cabin-door answered it. 

“ Who's that laughing outside ?” 

The marine, touching his ramrod, 
answered, * Lord L——x and Mr. 
N——e.” 

“Send them here, and tell the 
first-lieutenant [ want him.” 

This summons caused the laughter 
to cease, and a qualm of approaching 
apprehension to rapidly succeed the 
fit. ‘The cabin-door was open, and 
their chief's voice of command was 
heard,— 

“Where are those young gentle- 
men? Send them here instantly.” 

“ There’s no help for it, duke; so 
here goes,” whispered his companion ; 
and they entered the cabin. The 
captain was in his cot, and covering 
himself over, as if chilled by the 
freezing air when he ran on deck 
without his clothes. 

“What were you laughing at?” 
he asked, in a quick, decided tone. 

“Could not help it, sir,” replied 
N—e. 

“Well, L 
it either ?” 

“ No, sir. Hem!” 

“Now, young gentlemen, you 
know my estimate of truth, and I 
insist on knowing the true cause of 
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your laughter. Mr. N——e, you 
are everlastingly up to some mischief 
or meagrim, and 1 suspect that you 
are the cause of all this midnight 
disturbance. Tell! me, sir, the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, or take the consequences.” 

The youngster knew his captain, 
and loved him ; and after a little he- 
sitation, which was dissipated by the 
captain, whose lips were compressed, 
and whose eye was fixed on the lad’s 
black eyes half expressing laughter, 
saying, “ Well, sir, I am waiting.” 
The boy, who was always brimiul 
of fun, thus answered him,— 

“ The duke and I, sir, wanted to 
see how Blue Squid ran heels upper- 
most under the jib-boom, that we 
might try it.” 

The captain’s gravity could not 
stand proof against this; and he burst 
into a fit of langhter, in which both 
the youngsters gladly and heartily 
joined, at the moment the first- 
lieutenant entered the cabin. 

* Go on, and remember that you 
stick to the truth,” repeated the 
chief. 

‘* We went on the bees of the 
bowsprit, and saw,” continued the 
middy, “ something blue on the star- 
board bow, and I said, and so did 
L——x, ‘ Ilere comes Blue Squid, 
looming as big as Beachy Head in a 
fog. ‘The officer of the watch ran 
forward, and before we could get to 
the forecastle the drum beat to quar- 
ters. We stayed scarce any time, and 
saw a Dutch schuyt on the other 
tack, meeting us; so we got on 
board, and dived down the fore- 
ladder, and got aft and up on deck 
by the after hatchway, and, seeing 
the cause of the disturbance, kept 
out of the way.” 

“Well, L 
say to this?” 

“ It’s all true, sir, what N——e 
says ; and I’m sure it was the blue 
waters about her bows, and some 
made by her fishing-tackle trailing 
overboard, that made us think it was 
Blue Squid; and all the fuss was up 
before we made out quite clearly 
that it was a Dutchman.” 

“ Yes, sir, and pretty Squid, too,” 
chimed in the first-lieutenant, “ he’s 
gone off with our starboard trawling- 
net, and all the fish in it.” 

“With the trawl-net and all the 
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fish ?” repeated the captain. “ It 
won't do to see Mr. H—— until the 
morning. Go out, and as he’s, [ 
dare say, in his senses now, tell him 
to make sail, and catch that thief of 
a Dutchman.” ‘Then, turning to 
the two youngsters, “ Go below ; 
we'll talk more about this to-morrow.” 

The middies made their exit, and, 
before they reached the main-deck, 
were again in convulsions of laugh- 
ter; while the captain, as he placed 
his head on his pillow, said, “ ‘This 
is serious fun; I didn’t know it was 
possible to command such a crew of 
tools.” 

Sail had been made in chase of the 
schuyt, and the lieutenant went to re- 
port that the chase was being neared, 
but quickly made his exit ; and, as it 
turned out, it was well he did so,— 
for he had scarcely reached the wea- 
ther gangway, when the North Sea 
pilot came on deck, where he ought 
to have been long before, and in his 
habitual manner walked to the bin- 
nacle. ‘Twice he looked at the com- 
pass, then rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. 

“ Why, how's this?” Then, ad- 
dressing the officer of the watch, re- 
vived in some degree from his con- 
fusion, by asking, in a very anxious 
voice, “ how long has she been stand- 
ing on this tack ?” 

“ We're in chase —— 

* Of what ?” 

“The Blue—Blue Squid Dutch- 
man who's run off with our traw!.” 

“Try soundings, sir,—directly, 
sir! heave to, sir!” 

Asmart seaman leaped into the 
main-chains, and in a few seconds 
gave, “ Quarter less twelve.” 

“ Heave all aback, sir, the ship'll 
be on the sand !” 

The officer was indeed now roused, 
and all his self-possession returned ; 
and he gave his orders so coolly, and 
in so seamanlike a manner, that the 
ship’s headway was quickly deadened, 
and her head, by a stern-board, was 
soon in the opposite direction. ‘The 
pilot, as pale as ashes, kept his eyes 
on the compass, and his ears to the 
soundings from both chains, and, as 
they deepened, drew his breath more 
freely. 

The lieutenant, whose nerves the 
report of Blue Squid had shaken, 
was now the firm, clear-headed, and 
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active officer, who felt that his ho- 
nour and professional existence were 
at stake. The men, too, felt the 
danger, and shewed by their alacrity 
their sense of duty. “ By the deep 
twenty” from both chains reassured 
the pilot, and he said, though with 
an altered voice, “ She's all right, 
sir.” 

The lieutenant, on turning saw 
the captain, who, instead of sleep- 
ing, had turned out, calm and 
collected, standing on the carron- 
ade by the side of the quarter- 
master, who had stepped there when 
his mate had taken the weather- 
wheel, and he then expected to be 
called to severe account. Whatever 
might be the peculiar faults of cha- 
racter of this gallant man, he was a 
gentleman in his bearing and lan- 
guage, whose intercourse with the 
world had taught him to discri- 
minate between what deserved cen- 
sure and what the great Duke has 
termed “ blamelesserrors, to which all 
men are liable.” In a firm and kind 
voice he said,— 

“You handled her well, sir, and 
she repaid you for your secaman- 
ship.” 

These words reassured the young 
officer, as he acknowledged the en- 
couraging observation. ‘The watch 
had sought their usual refuge under 
the half-deck ; the pilot had regained 
his nerve ; the two laughing young- 
sters had forgotten in deep sleep 
all their cares and frolics; and the 
quiet tenour of the middle watch 
had been reassumed, when the cap- 
tain thus addressed the lieutenant,— 

“ This groundless and imbecile su- 
perstition which has seized on the 
ship’s company seems, I am sorry to 
find, to have spread even to the offi- 
cers.” 

He paused; the lieutenant made 
no reply. ‘They paced the quarter- 
deck two whole turns, when the 
captain continued,— 

“Tt has grieved me to see that 
even you have been infected with 
this weakness, and, under its in- 
fluence, added to a circumstance 
which might have died away in a 
few days, or have been remembered 
only to be laughed at.” 

“ Perhaps, sir, the very misfortune 
of which I have been the cause will 
contribute to that end; and, if it 
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does, I shall patiently bear the sallies 
of my messmates.” 

Willing to remove all pain from 
the young officer's mind, he re- 
marked,— 

“ Wiser men than you or I have 
been persuaded of such existences, 
and, instead of merely originating a 
joke for others, have committed 
cruelties revolting to humanity. This 
occurrence will teach you to be more 
cool-headed when suddenly called on 
to act. ‘The excitement was called 
into action by those two boys.” 

** Well, sir, I suspected as much,” 
interrupted the lieutenant. 

“Ah! but they, neither doubting, 
nor believing, nor fearing, went to 
the bees of the bowsprit, to see how 
Blue Squid walked heels uppermost 
under the jib-boom, that, in their 
frolics, they might imitate him; but 
an officer of my acquaintance beat to 
quarters to fight the ghost,—there’s 
some difference.” 

The lieutenant made no reply, and 
felt his cheeks suffused with that 
colour, which the darkness of the 
night fortunately concealed. 

“TI must, however, make more 
particular inquiries about the ab- 
sence of the pilot from deck. Was 
he alarmed, too, at this ghost ?” 

“ Before the rumour spread, sir, 
he was on deck ; after, 1 saw nothing 
of him.” 

“ Did you hear any thing of him ?” 

There was a moment's hesitation 
before the answer was given, which 
caused the captain to stop short at 
the same instant the expected reply 
was made,— 

“T heard that those two young- 
sters saw his legs within the fakes of 
the cable, and, by their jeers, fresh- 
ened his way on deck.” 

The captain walked aft alone, but, 
returning, said,— 

“This might have proved a very 
serious affair ; the danger has passed, 
and the nonsense remains, and I shall 
be truly glad if nothing occurs to 
revive it. ‘The past shall be looked 
on by me as a bygone, but I must 
have the steady co-operation of every 
officer to prevent this shameless but 
dangerous nonsense from being re- 
newed, much more from gaining 
ascendancy ; our seamen are supersti- 
tious enough. Now, sir, keep a good 
look-out, and let me not be again 
disturbed by such abominable folly.” 
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The chief entered his cabin, seven 
bells struck, and the lieutenant paced 
the deck for a minute or two, pleased 
with his unexpected escape, more 
devoted to his commander, and yet 
smarting from the kind rebuke and 
the recollection of his own want of 
coolness, and anticipating the mer- 
ciless quizzing of all his messmates. 
Svon after eight bells the deck was 
relieved, and all was peace, until the 
pumps and holystones were at their 
morning duty. 

It will now be as well to account 
for the pilot's alarm and the danger 
into which the ship had run. The 
order had been given by the captain 
himself'to chase the Dutchman, and 
recapture the trawling-net. Neither 
that chief nor the pope can boast of 
infallibility ; the order was a hasty 
one, without any precautionary ad- 
monition, and so the captain was not 
blameless, nor was the lieutenant, 
and the pilot, without doubt, was cul- 
pable. Perhaps the chief might have 
seen that fact, and so was instigated 
to let the affair pass with as little 
observation as possible. The Dutch- 
men in the Dutch fishing-boats know 
their way about the North Sea in- 
stinctively. No one ever hears of 
any of them being cast away; and 
in a gale of wind a whole fleet will 
“lay to,” not a man is to be seen on 
board a hundred, but, ever and anon, 
a red or a black cap pops up the 
hatchway, like a jack-in-the-box: 
it turns slowly round ; all being well, 
down it pops again. The Dutchman 
soon hove to when he found the 
trawl-warp fast on his quarter, se- 
cured it, and ran up with unwonted 
quickness the net, which, with the 
warp and the fish, constituted a va- 
luable prize. He then made sail, 
and stood for a sand-bank, over 
which there was water enough for 
the schuyt to run, but not enough 
for so large a ship. Fortunately, 
the danger was discovered just in 
time, and the schuyt escaped. For 
several days the ghost was neither 
seen nor heard, and the men began 
to look on it as ajoke. During that 
time no officer had alluded to it, and 
the men were practised at working 
the guns, and with firing at a mark 
with small arms, dancing in the even- 
ing, and led to expect that the enemy 
would come out. This palmy state 
of affairs was, however, destined to 
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be disturbed ; and, one middle watch, 
Blue Squid was seen by too many to 
permit of disbelief; even the captain 
was now convinced that some unusual 
appearance was reviving the super- 
stitious feelings of the men. Not- 
withstanding his conviction, he deter- 
mined to take no notice of it, and 
interdicted every officer, on pain of 
permanent displeasure, from coun- 
tenancing any serious reference to 
the subject. Almost all such super- 
stitions are construed by the seamen 
into omens of evil; and to such a 
height had this feeling grown, that, 
for the first time in his life, he hoped 
that the enemy he blockaded would 
remain at anchor in their harbour. 
On the following night the whole 
watch rushed aft, even the sentry at 
the ward-room door was borne by 
the weight against the bulk-head, and 
even the sacred precincts of that 
place were invaded by some whose 
superstitious dread overcame the 
long-accustomed knowledge, that to 
enter, without being ordered, would 
be thought little short of mutiny. 
The watch below in their hammocks 
were as peaceful as if in their graves, 
save here and there was uttered a 
low groan or a stifled cry; not one 
dared to peep until the ghost had 
passed. 

On the following day murmurs 
arose among the crew. Stories were 
repeated of other ghosts, or imagina- 
tion supplied the materials. A 
group listened with breathless atten- 
tion to one who had been an attor- 
ney’s clerk, who vowed that his 
great-grandfather was in Vernon's 
fleet at Porto Bello, and saw the 
ghost of Hosicr and his men, and 
then repeated, so that their very pig- 
tails were ready to rise erect, — 


“ On a sudden shrilly sounding, 
Hideous yells and shrieks were heard ; 

Then, each heart with fear confounding, 
A sad troop of ghosts — 

All in dreary hammocks shrouded, 
Which for winding-sheets they wore, 

And with looks by sorrow clouded, 
Frowning on that hostile shore. 


On them gleam’d the moon’s wan lustre, 
When the shade of Hosier brave 

His pale bands were seen to muster, 
Rising from their watery grave. 

O'er the glimmering wave he hied him, 
Where the Burford rear’d ber sail, 
With three thousand ghosts beside him, 
And in groans did Vernon hail!” 
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Bill Jones, an active jolly-boat 
boy, though inwardly very queer at 
the asseveration of the quondam at- 
torney’s clerk, who had been sent 
from a prison to a ship of war, in- 
terrupted him by,— 

“ Three thousand! Come, that's 
a yarn longer than some of them 
crack-jaw speeches I heard in a law- 
court, when I waited to lend Tom 
Bend a hand when he was in trouble. 
A blue skid med be ; but three thou- 
sand in the West Ingies, that won't 
do, the sharks would have swallowed 
‘em all long afore r 

At that moment Bill turned round, 
and became the colour of a fresh- 
opened oyster, for his favourite, the 
captain’s goat, with amiable fami- 
liarity, had given him a but on his 
back, which seemed like the touch of 
Blue Skid. 

“ There, now, you disbelieving 
heathen,” said the clerk, “ your face 
is the proof of your pretending not 
to believe. My grandfather saw the 
admiral’s ghost, and heard the very 
words.” 

Jack Whyte, a boatswain’s mate, 
a huge Milesian, with a voice which 
would have frightened into vapour 
any decent sort of a ghost, and an 
arm which too often wielded a cat-o’- 
nine-tails with terrible exceution, and 
who believed every word about Blue 
Squid, growled forth,— 

“ Tf you hadn’t been a land shark 
turn'd adrift, I'd bin willing to cre- 
dit you; but, by St. Patrick, I'd be 
thinking that you never had a grand- 
father, and so he’d not be present at 
such a scane as that.” 

Bill Jones, who had been laughed 
at by Jack Whyte when the goat 
startled him, had risen when the 
altercation began, and, slyly stealing 
behind him, uttered so strange a 
sound in Jack’s ear, that he turned 
round half scared, and would have 
dealt a heavy cuff if the nimble Bill 
had not avoided him. 

“ Ah,” sneered the fellow, “I 
see that neither of you will ever 
earn your salt by ghost-catching!” 

* 'That’s a trade I never heerd of,” 
said Jack; “but, sure, now, who'd 
buy such worthless rubbish? Why 
I med as like arne my bread by 
catching the like o’ you; but, how- 
somdever, if I can’t ketch th’ admiral 
I med Blue Squid. Bill, will you 
lend a hand?” 
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“ Why, Jack, if we had a parson 
aboard, he'd be the feller to ‘sor- 
cise’ en, I thinks they calls it; but 
the blue uns be so werry revengeful 
that I’d rather leave ‘em to you. 
I wouldn't a-minded havin’ a touch 
at a grey or a green un, but a blue 
un’s rather too terrible for to meddle 
with.” 

“ Bill, you're right,” remarked the 
attorney; “the most learned men 
have always maintained that blue 
ghosts are the worst. Chief-Justice 
Hale always burned a blue witch. 
Bishop Ussher, in his Body of Di- 
vinity, maintains that the devils al- 
ways prefer blue witches to make 
love to; then the fire, when ghosts 
are about, always burns blue, and 
* blue flames are reported, by those 
who have seen them, to be the colour 
of the fires in purgatory ; brimstone, 
that all the parsons tell us, is a part 
of the chattels of the devil, burns 
blue; so the authorities decide that 
blue ghosts are the most dangerous.” 

“T aint no scholard,” said Jack ; 
“ but, as the ghosts of Hosier’s crews 
went away quietly with the admiral, 
it seems like enough that you’s 
right.” 

“ All hands make sail!” accom- 
panied by two shrill pipes, broke up 
all the coteries, and brought both 
officers and men as fast as they could 
move on deck. 

Very exact reports of the feelings 
of the ship’s company were dul 
brought to the captain, and whiah 
created in him much anxiety, for he 
knew full well the force such notions 
have on seamen, and he determined 
if possible to detect the delusion and 
put an end to it. That same night 
Blue Squid again appeared, and in- 
creasing apprehensions on the next 
day were manifest. ‘The first lieu- 
tenant had been several times with 
the captain early in the afternoon, 
and there were many conjectures 
rifeamong the men. About six bells 
the master-at-arms affixed to a 
stancheon on the main-deck the fol- 
lowing placard, which was eagerly 
read and told to the men :— 


‘* Whereas some person has, for some 
time past, been personating a ghost, and 
by so doing caused weak and timid men 
great alarm, and has excited wicked and 
superstitious ideas, contrary to the articles 
of war and sincere religion; any person 
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who will seize and bring the said ghost 
on the quarter-deck shall be rewarded 
with half a gallon of rum, with leave to 
drink it at his pleasure in his berth. 
*« By order of the Captain, 
“ Parnick Kerrican, Clerk.” 


Many a gallant fellow licked his 
lips and drew the back of his hand 
over his mouth at the very thought 
of getting drunk without the fear of 
Jack Whyte’s heavy arm and cat. 
None more longed for the reward 
than Jack himself; but Jack, with 
all his bearishness and apparent 
recklessness, avas not a bad diplo- 
matist when his own pleasures were 
concerned ; and, after having heard 
the placard read by every body who 
al read it to him (for that was a 
feat far above Jack's scholarship), he 
thus accosted his messmate, Bill 
Jones :— 

“T say, little Bill, half a gallon 
ain't enough; you and I could get 
through that at two spells: but a 
gallon or two would give a sup all 
round. Let us tell em as how that 
the reward will be doubled to-mor- 
row, or else Tom Weeks or thusty 
Ben will risk it.” 

“ T agrees with you,” rejoined little 
Bill. “If it had been a grey one, 
such as them Hosiers, half a gallon 
might have done ; but, for a blue ’un, 
half a gallon ain’t like our captain : 
a gallon and a half, fair measure, 
ain’t none too much !” 

To the entire surprise of every one, 
the ghost, just after seven bells in 
the middle watch, appeared, gliding 
over the tank, then just abaft the 
foremast, and disappeared, to be ap- 
parent presently on the lower deck, 
and then to disappear through the 
galley, where the black cook, turning 
pallid, threw at it a heavy ladle, 
which, he exultingly declared on the 
quarter-deck, had cut the ghost’s 
body right in two, but which was all 
blue flame and joined again directly. 
‘The men were very uneasy, and con- 
victions of wreck and disasters were 
openly expressed. 

The captain was much puzzled and 
walked the quarter-deck, on the fol- 
lowing morning evidently not at ease, 
As he turned to walk forward he saw, 
what we call on shore, a deputation, 
on the opposite gangway, veering and 
hauling, Jack Whyte shoving Bill 
Jones forward, and Bill backing 
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astern as if he thought the captain a 
— ready to eathim. Weeks, 
and several more, whose heads shifted 
over the shoulders before them as if 
they could only see with one cye 
over each shoulder. ‘The captain, to 
give the deputation time to marshal 
themselves, looked at the compass, 
then aloft, then spoke to the quarter- 
master, and at last walked slowly on. 
Jack Whyte now gave Bill so power- 
ful a shove, that he arrived, holding 
fast a love lock with one hand, and 
hitching up his waistband with the 
other, within three paces of the 
captain, and was then just getting 
stern-way, when he heard,— 

“ Well, my lads, what do you 
want? Don't back and fill there, 
but come here and say what you 
have to say!” 

Bill, finding that his companions 
had closed up and that there was no 
retreat, still holding on by his love 
curl and giving two or three succes- 
sive hitches to his waistband, at 
length began,— 

* Please, sir, that "ere blue ghost, 
if he had been a grey ’en like them 
o’ Hosiers, half a gallon would be 
fair enuff; but, sir, hopes no offence, 
we hopes as ‘tis a blue ‘en as how 
you'll incurrage us, as they be, by all 
counts, terrible dangrous !” 

To reason with them would have 
been useless, and the captain quickly 
replied,— 

“ Bring him to me by to-morrow 
morning, and you shall have two 
gallons, and leave to drink it!” 

Jack Whyte’s eyes glistened, and 
no sooner had the deputation reached 
the forecastie when Jack exclaimed, 

“ Two gallons! I'll have him, or 
he me! ‘Two gallons, Bill, and his 
word's his bond! for, if ever he pro- 
mised a fellow a taste o’ the cat, he 
never failed to give it him!” 

The night was far advanced, and 
no ghost appeared ; it was almost the 
morning watch, and Jack and Bill 
were between two 18-pounders on 
the starboard side of the main-deck, 
and Weeks and two more farther 
forward on the larboard side, well- 
nigh tired of watching, had turned 
down for a snooze, believing that the 
ghost would not come. Suddenly an 
exclamation of terror from the black 
cook, whose hammock was near the 
galley, roused Jack and Bill, and, to 
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their horror, they saw Blue Squid 
all on fire gliding towards them! 
They screened themselves behind the 
gun, one peeping underneath the 
muzzle, the other round the breech, 
both incapable of moving, and Blue 
Squid passed on unmolested ; as to 
the remainder of the watch under the 
half-deck, not one moved hand or 
foot. The ghost swept round, look- 
ing all white and blue. 

“Two gallons!” whispered Bill. 
The words acted like a nie and, 
in an instant, both sprung upon Blue 
Squid with a yell which was re- 
sponded to with stifled sounds by 
many. Jack, as pale as ashes, had 
gripped the poor ghost with spasmo- 
dic force, while Bill had seized him 
about the legs. A squeaking voice 
from Blue Squid exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Jack, don’t squeeze me to death!” 
Jack neither heard nor heeded, but, 
in a half-choked growl, ordered Bill 
and others, who had now come to 
assist, to “histe up his legs and 
carry him, fire and all, to the leef- 
tennant of the watch.” Still Blue 
Squid squeaked not to be killed. 
The sentry had entered the cabin, 
and, standing as upright as a post, 
touched his ramrod and said, “ Please, 
sir, the ghost is ketched!” The 
captain slipped on his clothes, the 
first- lieutenant hastened on deck; 
as eight bells had struck, the watch 
had been called and nearly all hands 
were on deck, and clustered on the 
gangways and the forepart of the 
quarter - deck to see the captured 
ghost. 

“ Bring a lantern here!” called 
out the captain. It might have been 
a question whether Blue Squid’s 
whitened or Jack’s pallid face were 
not of the same hue. The lantern 
was held so as to thrown the light 
in it upon Blue Squid’s face; it 
dropped from the quartermaster’s 
hand, who, with an unmentionable 
prefix, exclaimed,— 

“It’s ‘Tom the tailor!” No one 
who had been scared by him looked 
half so scared as the wretched culprit. 
The captain gazed for a moment, and 
then sharply said,— 

“ Master-at-arms, put that ghost, 
double-legged, inirons. I'll flog you 
to-morrow!” Poor Squid was car- 
ried oif to the gun-room, and there 
prevented by the bilboes from per- 
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forming any more pranks, and his 
paraphernalia were taken possession 
of by the ship's corporal. The watch 
went below, the captain to his cabin, 
and, excepting the chatter for a few 
minutes about the event, the ship 
was as quiet as a dormouse’s nest in 
winter. 

On the following morning the 
hands were turned up to punishment, 
and Blue Squid stripped and lashed 
with his feet to a grating, his hands 
to a capstan-bar across a thick plank, 
on which his body rested. ‘The poor 
wretch was merely skin and bone, 
and excited feelings of compassion 
rather than of anger. 

“ Now, sir,” said the captain, “ give 
an account of this shameful proceed- 
ing.” Blue Squid, with a tremulous 
voice, begged for merey. “ Your 
only chance of a partial remission 
will depend on your giving an ac- 
count of this affuir.” 

“ Please, sir —oh, pray sir, don’t 
flog me! I'm sure, sir, it will kill 
me!” 

“ Speak, sir, give an account of 
your conduct !” 

“ Well, sir, I am very thin and 
sickly, and can’t get any flesh upon 
my bones. Iam a tailor by trade, sir, 
and Mr. Lovell, sir, pressed me one 
night at Plymouth when I was re- 
turning from taking home some 
work ; and when I said, ‘Sir, I am 
only a tailor, and not a sailor,’ he 
said, ‘The very chap we want, for 
our tailor is not worth a groat!’ I 
prayed him, sir, for the sake of my 
wife and little ones, to let me go ——” 

Here poor Blue Squid sobbed, aud 
all were silent, the captain’s lip 
quivered, and we then knew how it 
would end. Jack Whyte wound up 
his cat. 

“Go on, sir!” said the captain. 
He required more than he could at 
that moment have performed. 

“I fretted, sir, as you, sir, might, 
and grew thinner and thinner. Every 
body asked me to work, and some 
offered me that nasty grog” (Jack 
began to handle his cat), “ but never 
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any thing tocat. Then they put me, 
in addition to my trade, to tend upon 
the doctor and the sick. I was very 
hungry, and was sad afraid that [ 
should never see my wife and little 
ones again; and so I took a sheet, 
and then rubbed a little magnesia on 
my face.” The doctor at this was heard 
to murmur, when poor Squid looked 
up in a piteous tone, said, “ "T was 
very little, sir.” 

“ Well, sir, what then?” asked 
the captain. 

; “T took the top of your fish-ket- 
tle i 

“ What! he say, my fish-kittle ?” 
asked the Negro cook. 

* Silence !” said the captain. 

“ And warming it over the sick 
bay-stove, rubbed on it a little phos- 
phorus, and then came dome the 
bulkhead where a plank is loose, and 
went to the lower deck and just took 
a mite of bread from each bag, just 
to keep body and soul together, that 
I might sce my wife and babes again ; 
and that, sir, is the truth.” There 
was a dead silence ; Jack held down 
his head, and put his cat behind him. 
“ T'll never do so no more, sir, but I 
used to play the ghost in Hanilet 
whenever Mr. Jones's company came 
our way.” 

The tone and utter misery of the 
poor fellow were, for a moment, for- 
gotten, and a titter was irrepressible. 

“ Cast him off!” said the captain. 
A murmur of sympathy and gladness 
was heard from all hands. Squid 
bowed low to the captain, and shuffled 
off. Jack stopped him as he passed 
with,— 

“T say, Squid, come and take a 
toothful of grog with us to-night!” 

The captain was thoughtful, and 
walked to his cabin. Poor Blue Squid 
was sent for on the quarter-deck the 
day but one after we anchored at 
Spithead, by the captain, who handed 
him his discharge and five guineas, 
and obtained for him a passage to 
Plymouth, where he again rejoined 
his wife and little ones. 
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A WALK FROM LONDON TO FULHAM. 


Part III. 


FROM LITTLE CHELSEA TO WALHAM GREEN. 


Arrer what has been said respecting 
Shaftesbury House, it may be sup- 
posed that its associations with the 
memory of remarkable individuals 
are exhausted. ‘This is very far from 
being the case; and a long period in 
its history, from 1635 to 1699, re- 
mains to be filled up, which, how- 
ever, must be done by conjecture, 
although so many circumstances are 
upon record, that it is not impossible 
others can be produced to complete 
a chain of evidence that may establish 
among those who have been inmates 
of the AppiTionaAr, WorkunouskE OF 
Sr. Georcr’s, Hanover SquarrE — 
startling as the assertion may appear 
—two of the most illustrious in- 
dividuals in the annals of this coun- 
try; of one of whom Bishop Bur- 
net observed,* that his “loss is 
lamented by all learned men ;” the 
other, a man whose “great and 
distinguishing knowledge was the 
knowledge of human nature or the 
powers and operations of the mind, 
in which he went further, and 
spoke clearer, than all other writers 
who preceded him, and whose 
Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing is the best book of logic in the 
world.” After this, I need scarcely 
add, that Boynr and Locks are the 
illustrious individuals referred to. 
The amiable John Evelyn, in his 
Diary, mentions his visiting Mr. 
Boyle at Chelsea on the 9th March, 
1661, in company “ with that ex- 
cellent person and philosopher, Sir 
Robert Murray,” where they “saw 
divers effects of the eolipile for 
weighing air.” And in the same year 
M. de Monconys, a French traveller 
in England, says, “ L’aprés diné je 


fus avec M. Oldenburg,t} et mons fils, . 


a deux milles de Londres en carosse 
pour cing chelins 4 un village nom- 
mé le petit Chelsey, voir M. Boyle.” 
Now at this period there probably 


was no other house at Little Chelsea 
of sufficient importance to be the re- 
sidence of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
where he could receive strangers in 
his laboratory and shew them his 
great telescope ; and, moreover, not- 
withstanding what has been said to 
prove the impossibility of Locke 
having visited Lord Shaftesbury on 
this spot, local tradition continues to 
assert that Locke’s work on the Hu- 
man Understanding was commenced 
in the retirement of one of the sum- 
mer-houses of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
residence. ‘This certainly may have 
been the case if we regard Locke as 
a visitor to his brother philosopher, 

soyle, and admit his tenancy of the 
mansion previous to that of Lord 
Shaftesbury, to whom Locke, it is 
very probable, communicated the cir- 
cumstance, and which might have in- 
directly led to his lordship’s purchase 
of the premises. Be that as it may, it is 
an interesting association, with some- 
thing more than mere fancy for its 
support, to contemplate a communion 
between two of the master-minds of 
the age, and the influence which their 
conversation possibly had upon that 
of the other. 

Boyle's sister, the puritanical 
Countess of Warwick, under date 
27th November, 1666, makes the 
following note: “In the morning, 
as soon as dressed, I prayed, then 
went with my lord to my house at 
Chelsea, which he had hired, where 
I was all that day taken up with 
business about my house.” {| Whether 
this refers to Little Chelsea or not is 
more than I can affirm, although 
there are reasons for thinking that 
Shaftesbury House, or, if not, one 
which will be subsequently pointed 
out, is the house alluded to. 

Charles, the fourth Earl of Orrery, 
and grand-nephew to Boyle the phi- 
losopher, was born at Dr. Whittaker’s 


* Funeral Sermon preached at St. Martin’s in the Fields, 7th January, 1691. 


t See Birch’s Life of Boyle, p. 114. 
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house at Little Chelsea on the 21st 
July, 1674. It was his grand- 
father’s marriage with Lady Margaret 
Howard, daughter of the Earl of 
Suffolk, that induced the witty Sir 
John Suckling to write his well- 
known “ Ballad upon a Wedding,” in 
which he so lusciously describes the 
bride :— 


“ Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 
No daisie makes comparison ; 
Who sees them is undone ; 
For streaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on the Cath’rine pear — 
The side that’s next the sun, 


Her lips were red ; and one was thin, 
Compared to that was next her chin— 
Some bee had stung it newly ; 
But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 
I durst no more upon her gaze, 
Than on the sun in July.” 


The second Earl of Orrery, this 
lady's son, having married Lady 
Mary Sackville, daughter of the Earl 
of Dorset, is stated to have led a 
secluded life at Little Chelsea, and to 
have died in 1682. Ilis eldest son, 
the third earl, died in 1703, and his 
brother, mentioned above as born at 
Little Chelsea, became the fourth 
earl, and distinguished himself in the 
military, scientific, and literary pro- 
ceedings of his times. In compli- 
ment to this Lord Orrery’s patron- 
age, Graham, an ingenious watch- 
maker, named after his lordship a 
piece of mechanism which exhibits 
the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
With his brother’s death, however, 
in 1703, at Earl's Court, Kensington, 
the connexion of the Boyle family 
with this neighbourhood appears to 
terminate. 

Doctor Baldwin Hlamey, an emi- 
nent medical practitioner during the 
time of the Commonwealth, and a 
considerable benefactor to the Col- 
lege of Physicians, died at Little 
Chelsea on the 14th of May, 1676, 
after an honourable retirement from 
his professional duties of more than 
ten years. 

Mr. Faulkner's Iistory of Ken- 
sington, published in 1820, and in 
which parish the portion of Little 
Chelsea on the north side of the Ful- 
ham Road stands, mentions the resi- 
dence of Sir Bartholomew Shower, 
an eminent lawyer, in 1693 ; Sir Ed- 
ward Ward, lord chief baron of the 
Exchequer, in 1697 ; Edward Fowler, 
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lord bishop of Gloucester, in 1709, 
who died at his house here on the 
26th August, 1714; and Sir William 
Dawes, lord bishop of Chester, in 
1709, who, I may add, died Arch- 
bishop of York in 1724. But in 
Mr. Faulkner’s History of Chelsea, 
published in 1829, nothing more is to 
be found respecting Sir Bartholomew 
Shower than that he was engaged in 
some parochial law socbedia in 
1691. Sir Edward Ward's jalan 
is unnoticed. The Bishop of Glou- 
cester, who is said to have been a 
devout believer in fairies and witch- 
craft, is enumerated among the in- 
habitants of Paradise Row, Chelsea 
(near the hospital, and full a mile 
distant from de petit Chelsey); and 
Sir William Dawes, we find from 
various entries, an inhabitant of the 
parish between the years 1696 and 
1712, but without “a local habita- 
tion” being assigned to him. All 
this is very unsatisfactory to any one 
whose appetite craves after map- 
like accuracy in parish affairs. 
Bowack, in 1705, mentions, that 


“At Little Chelsea stands a regular 
handsome house, with a noble courtyard 
and geod gardens, built by Mr. Mart, 
now inhabited by Sir John Cope, Bart., a 
gentleman of an ancient and honourable 
family, who formerly was eminent in the 
service of his country abroad, and for 
many years of late in parliament, till he 
voluntarily retired here to end his days 
in peace.” 


And here Sir John Cope died in 
1721. Can he have been the father 
of the 
“ Tley, Johnnie Cope, are ye wauking 
yet, 

Or are ye sleeping, I would wit ? 

O haste ye, get up, for the drums do 
beat ; 

O fye, Cope! rise up in the morning!” 


—ofthe Sir John Cope who was forced 
to retreat from Preston Pans in “ the 
45,” and against whom all the shafts 
of Jacobite ribaldry have been le- 
velled ? 

Faulkner says that this house, 
which was “ ey occupied 
by the late Mr. Duftield as a private 
madhouse, has been pulled down, 
and its site is now called Odell’s 
Place, a little eastward of Lord 
Shaftesbury's;” that is to say, op- 
posite to Manor House Asylum, 
and Sir John Cope’s house was 
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not improbably the residence of 
two distinguished naval officers, 
Sir James Wishart and Sir John 
Balchen. The former was made 
an admiral, and knighted by Queen 
Anne in 1703, and _ appointed 
one of the lords of the Admiralty ; 
but was dismissed from the naval 
service by George I., for favouring 
the interest of the Pretender, and 
died at Little Chelsea on the 30th of 
May, 1723. In the Daily Courant, 
Monday, July 15, 1723, the follow- 
ing advertisement appears :— 


“To be sold by auction, the house. 
hold goods, plate, china ware, linen, &c., 
of SirJames Wishart, deceased, on Thurs. 
day the 18th instant, at his late dwell. 
ing-house at Little Chelsea. The goods 
to be seen this day, to-morrow, aud Wed. 
nesday, before the sale, from 9 to 12 in 
the morning, and from 3 to 7 in the 
evening. Catalogues to be had at the 
sale. 

**N.B. A coach and chariot tobe sold, 
and the house to be let.” 


Admiral Sir John Balchen resided 
at Little Chelsea soon after Sir James 
Wishart’s death. In 1744, Admiral 
Balchen perished in the Victory, of 
120 guns, which had the reputation 
of being the most beautiful ship in 
the world, but foundered, with eleven 
hundred souls on board, in the Bay 
of Biscay. 

On the 3lst of March, 1723, Ed- 
ward Hyde, the third Earl of Cla- 
rendon, died “at his house Little 
Chelsea ;” but where the earl’s house 
stood I am unable to state. 

Mrs. Robinson, the fascinating 
* Perdita,” tells us, in her auto- 
biography, that, at the age of ten 
(i768) she was “ placed for educa- 
tion in a school at Chelsea.” And 
she then commences a most distress- 
ing narrative, in which the last tra- 
gic scene she was witness to occurred 
at Little Chelsea. 


“The mistress of this seminary,” 
Mrs. Robinson describes as “ perhaps 
one of the most extraordinary women 
that ever graced, or disgraced, society. 
Her name was Meribah Lorrington. She 
was the most extensively accomplished 
female that I ever remember to have met 
with ; her mental powers were no less 
capable of cultivation than superiorly 
cultivated. Her father, whose name was 
Hull, had from her infancy been master 
of an academy at Earl's Court, near Ful- 
ham ; and early after his marriage, losing 
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his wife, he resolved on giving this daugh. 
ter a masculine education. Meribah was 
early instructed in all the modern accomn- 
plishments, as well as in classical know- 
ledge. Sbe was mistress of the Latin, 
French, and Italian languages ; she was 
said to be a perfect arithmetician and 
astronomer, and possessed the art of 
painting on silk to a degree of exquisite 
perfection, But, alas! with all these 
advantages, she was addicted to one vice, 
which at times so completely absorbed 
her faculties as to deprive her of every 
power, either mental or corporeal. Thus, 
daily and hourly, her superior acquire- 
ments, her enlightened understanding, 
yielded to the intemperance of her ruling 
infatuation, and every power of reflection 
seemed absoibed in the unfeminine pro- 
pensity. 

** All that I ever learned,” adds Mrs, 
Robinson, ‘‘ I acquired from this extra. 
ordinary woman. In those hours when 
her senses were not intoxicated she would 
delight in the task of instructing me. 
She had only five or six pupils, and it 
was my lot to be her particular favourite, 
She always, out of school, called me her 
little friend, and made no scruple of con- 
versing with me (sometimes half the 
night, for I slept in her chamber) on 
domestic and confidential affairs. 1 felt 
for her very sincere affection, and I lis. 
tened with peculiar attention to all the 
lessons she inculcated. Once 1 recol- 
lect her mentioning the particular failing 
which disgraced so intelligent a being. 
She pleaded, in excuse of it, the unmiti- 
gable regret of a widowed heart, and with 
compunction declared that she flew to 
intoxication as the only refuge from the 
pang of prevailing sorrow.” 


Mrs. Robinson remained more than 
twelve months under the care of Mrs. 
Lorrington 


“When pecuniary derangements ob- 
liged her to give up her school. Her fa- 
ther’s manners were singularly disgusting, 
as was his appearance, for he wore asilvery 
beard, which reached to his breast, and a 
kind of Persian robe, which gave him 
the external appearance of a necromancer. 
Ile was of the Anabaptist persuasion, and 
so stern in his conversation, that the 
young pupils were exposed to perpetual 
terror; added to these circumstances, the 
failing of his daughter became so evident, 
that even during school-hours she was 
frequently in a state of confirmed intoxi- 
cation.”’ 


In 1772, three years afterwards, 
when Mrs. Robinson was fourteen, 
her mother, Mrs. Darby, was obliged, 
as a means of support, to undertake 
the task of tuition. 
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“ For this purpose, a convenient house 
was hired at Little Chelsea, and fur- 
nished for a ladies’ boarding-school. As- 
sistants of every kind were engaged, and 
],” says Mrs. Robinson, “ was deemed 
worthy of ao occupation that flattered my 
self-love, and impressed my mind with 
a sort of domestic consequence. The 
English language was my department in 
the seminary, and | was permitted to se- 
lect passages both in prose and verse for 
the studies of my infant pupils; it was 
also my occupation to superintend their 
wardrobes, to see them dressed and un- 
dressed by the servants, or balf-boarders, 
and to read sacred and moral lessons on 
saints’ days and Sunday evenings. 

“Shortly after my mother had esta- 
blished herself at Chelsea, on asummer’s 
evening, as I was sitting at the window, 
I heard a deep sigh, or rather groan of 
anguish, whieh suddenly attracted my 
attention. The night was approaching 
rapidly, and I looked towards the gate 
before the house, where 1 observed a 
woman, evidently labouring under exces- 
sive affliction. I instantly descended and 
approached her. She, bursting into tears, 
asked whether I did not know ber. Her 
dress was torn and filthy ; she was almost 
naked, and an old bonnet, which nearly 
bid her face, so completely disfigured her 
features, that 1 had not the smallest idea 
of the person who was then almost sink- 
ing before me. 1 gave her a small sum 
of money, and inquired the cause of her 
apparent agony. She took my hand, and 
pressed it to her lips. ‘ Sweet girl,’ said 
she, ‘ you are still the angel 1 ever knew 
you!’ I was astonished. She raised 
her bonnet ; her fine dark eyes met mine, 
It was Mrs. Lorrington. I Jed her into 
the house ; my mother was not at home. 
1 took her to my chamber, and, with the 
assistance of a lady, who was our French 
teacher, 1 clothed and comforted her. 
She refused to say how she came to be 
in so deplorable a situation, and took her 
leave. It was in vain that | entreated— 
that I conjured her to let me know where 
I might send to her. She refused to 
give me her address, but promised that 
in a few days she would call on me 
again. It is impossible to describe the 
wretched appearance of this accomplished 
woman. The failing to whict: she had now 
yielded, as to a monster that would de- 
stroy her, was evident, even at the mo- 
ment when she was speaking to me. I 
saw no more of her; but, to my infinite 
regret, | was informed, some years after, 
that she bad died, the martyr of a pre- 
mature decay, brought on by the indul- 
gence of her propensity to intoxication— 
in the workbouse of Chelsea! ” 


Mrs. Robinson adds, that,— 


“The number of my mother’s pupils 
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in a few months amounted to ten or 
twelve ; and, just at a period when an 
honourable independence promised to 
cheer the cays of an unexampled parent, 
my father unexpectedly returned from 
America. The pride of his soul was 
deeply wounded by the step which my 
mother had taken ; he was offended even 
beyond the bounds of reason. * * * 

** At the expiration of eight months, 
my mother, by my father’s positive com- 
mands, broke up her establishment, and 
returned to London,” 


Nearly opposite to the workhouse 
is Hollywood Brewery, and imme- 
diately beyond it an irregular row of 
six houses which stand a little way 
back from the road, with small gardens 
before them. The first house is now 
divided into two, occupied by Miss 
Read’s academy, and 





Mrs. Corper’s Preparatory Scuoot ; 


the latter to be distinguished by two 
ornamented stone-balls on the piers 
of the gateway, was a celebrated mi- 
litary academy, at which many distin- 
guished soldiers have been educated. 
The academy was established about 
the year 1770, by Mr. Lewis Lochee, 
who died on the 5th of April, 1787, 
and who, in 1778, published an 
Essay on Castrametion. “ The om 
mises,” says Mr. Faulkner, “ which 
were laid out as a regular fortifica- 
tion, and were open to view, excited 
much attention at the time.” When 
balloons were novelties, and it was 
supposed might be advantageously 
used in the operations of warfare, 
they attracted considerable notice ; 
and, on the 16th of October, 1784, 
Mr. Blanchard ascended from the 
grounds of the Military Academy, 
near Chelsea. The anxiety to wit- 
z 
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ness this exhibition is thus described 
in a contemporary account :— 


“The fields for a considerable way 
round Little Chelsea were crowded with 
horse and foot ; in consequence of which 
a general devastation took place in the 
gardens, the produce being either tram. 
pled down or torn up. The turnip 
grounds were totally despoiled by the 
multitude. All the windows and houses 
round the academy were filled with peo- 
ple of the first fashion. Every roof 
within view was covered, and each tree 
filled with spectators.” 


Mr. Blanchard, upon this occasion, 
ascended with some difficulty, ac- 
companied by a Mr. Sheldon, a 
surgeon, whom he landed at Sun- 
bury, from whence Blanchard pro- 
ceeded in his balloon to Rumsey, 
in Hampshire, where he came down 
in safety, after having been between 
three and four hours in the air. 

After Mr. Lochee’s death, his son, 
Mr. Lewis Lochee, continued the esta- 
blishment which his father had 
formed, but, unfortunately for him- 
self, engaged in the revolutionary 
movements which agitated Flanders 
in 1790; where, “ being taken pri- 
soner by the Austrians, he was con- 
demned to be hanged. He, how- 
ever, obtained permission to come to 
England to settle his affairs, upon 
condition of leaving his only son as 
a hostage; and, upon his return te 
tke Continent, he suffered the pu- 
nishment of death.” * 

“ His son, a schoolfellow of mine,” 
adds Mr. Faulkner, “ afterwards 
married a daughter of the late Mr. 
King, an eminent book auctioneer of 
King Street, Covent Garden, and, 
lamentable to relate, fell by his own 
hands,” 8th of December, 1815. 

The residence beyond Mr. Lochee’s 
Military Academy is named War- 
wick Hovuss,—why, unless, possibly, 
the name has some reference to 
Boyle’s brother-in-law, the Earl of 
Warwick, I am at a loss to deter- 
mine. ‘The next house is unnamed. 
Then comes Mutserry Hovsr, the 
residence of Mr. Denham, a brother 
of the lamented African traveller, 
Colonel Denham. The fifth house 
is called Hecxriep Lopes, an arbi- 
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trary name bestowed by its present 
occupier, Mr. Milton, the author of 
two clever novels, Rivalry, and Lady 
Cecilia Farrencourt, recently pub- 
lished, and brother to the popular 
authoress, Mrs. Trollope. And the 
sixth and last house in the row, on 
the west side of which is Walnut- 
tree Walk, leading to Earl’s Court 
and Kensington, is distinguished by 
the name of 
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Burueicu Hovse, 


which some one humorously ob- 
served, might possibly be a con- 
traction of “hurley burley,” the 
house being a ladies’ school, and 
the unceasing work of education, on 
the main Fulham road appearing 
here for the first time to terminate. 
The following entry, however, in the 
parish register of Kensington, re- 
specting the birth of the fourth Earl 
of Exeter, on the 21st of May, 1674, 
may suggest a more probable deriva- 
tion:—“15 May. Honble. John 
Cecill, son and heir apparent of the 
Rt. Honble. John Lord Burleigh 
and the Lady Anne his wife born at 
Mr. Sheffield’s.” 

William Boscawen, the amiableand 
accomplished translator of Horace, re- 
sided at Burleigh House ; and here he 
died, on the 6th of May, 1811, at the 
age of59. He had heen called to the 
bar, but gave up that profession in 
1786, on being appointed a com- 
missioner for victualling the navy. 
An excellent classical scholar, and 
warmly attached to literary pur- 
suits, Mr. Boscawen published, in 
1793, the first volume ofa new trans- 
lation of Horace, ons the 


* The obituary of the Geetianants ete for Jone, 1791 records : At 
Lisle, in Flanders, Lewis Lochee, Esq., late lieutenant-colonel of the Belgic Legion, 
and formerly keeper of the Royal Military Academy at Chelsea, * 
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Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare. 
This, being well received, was fol- 
lowed up by Mr. Boscawen, in 1798, 
by his translation of the Satires, 
Epistles, and Art of Poetry,—com- 
pleting a work considered to be in 
many respects superior to Francis's 
translation. As an early patron and 
zealous friend of the Literary Fund, 
Mr. Boscawen’s memory will be re- 
garded with respect. Within five 
days of his death, he wrote a copy of 
verses for the anniversary meeting, 
which he contemplated attending :— 


“ Relieved from toils, behold the aged 
steed 

Contented crop the rich enamell'd mead, 

Bask in the solar ray, or court the shade, 

As vernal suns invite, or summer heats 
invade! 

But should the born or clarion from afar 

Call to the chase, or summon to the war, 

Roused to new vigour by the well. 
known sound, 

He spurns the earth, o’erleaps the op- 
posing mound ; 

Feels youthful ardour in each swelling 
vein, 

Darts through the rapid flood, and scours 
the plain! 


Thus a lorn Muse, who, worn by cares 
and woes, 

Long sought retirement’s calm, secure 
repose, 

With glad, though feeble, voice resumes 
her lay, 

Waked by the call of this auspicious 
day.” 


Alas! the hand which on May 
morning bad penned this introduc- 
tion to an appeal in the cause of li- 
terary benevolence,—that hand was 
cold; and the lips by which, on the 
following day, the words that had 
flowed seule from the heart were 
to have been uttered,—those lips 
were mute in death within a week. 

On the 16th of April, 1765, Mr. 
James House Knight, of Walham 
Green, returning home from London, 
was robbed aud murdered on the 
highroad in the vicinity of Little 
Chelsea; the record of his burial in 
the parish register of Kensington is, 
“Shot in Fulham Road, near Bromp- 
ton.” For the discovery of the mur- 
derers a reward of fifty pounds was 
offered; and, on the 7th of July 
following, two Chelsea pensioners 
were committed to prison, charged 
with this murder, on the testimony 
of their accomplice, another Chelsea 
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pensioner, whom they had threatened 
to kill upon some quarrel taking 
place between them. The accused 
were tried, found guilty, hung, 
and gibbeted; one nearly opposite 
Walnut - tree Walk, close by the 
two-mile stone, the other at Bull 
Lane, a passage about a quarter of a 
mile farther on, which connects the 
main Fulham road with the King’s 
Road, by the side of the Kensington 
Canal. In these positions, for some 
years, the bodies of the murderers 
vung in chains, to the terror of be- 
nighted travellers and of market -gar- 
deners, who 


‘* Wended their way, 
In morning's grey,” 


towards Covent Garden, until a 
drunken frolic caused the removal 
of a painful and useless exhibition. 
A very interesting paper upon Lon- 
don life in the last century occurs in 
the second volume of Knight’s Lon- 
don; in which it is observed that “a 
gibbet’s tassel” was one of the first 
sights which met the eye of a stranger 
approaching London from the sea. 


** About the middle of the last century, 
similar objects met the gaze of the tra- 
veller by whatever route he entered the 
metropolis. ‘ All the gibbets in the Edge- 
ware Road,’ says an extract from the 
newspapers of the day in Annual Register 
for 1763, ‘on which many malefactors 
were being hung in chains, were cut 
down by persons unknown.’ The all and 
the many of this cool matter-of-fact an. 
nouncement conjure up the image of a 
long avenue planted with ‘ gallows-trees,’ 
instead of elms and poplars,—an assem. 
blage of pendent criminals, not exactly 
*thick as leaves that strew the brook in 
Valombrosa,’ but frequent as those whose 
feet tickling Sancho’s nose, when he 
essayed to sleep in the cork forest, drove 
him from tree to tree in search of an 
empty bough. 

‘* Frequent mention is made in the 
books, magazines, and newspapers of that 
period, of the bodies of malefactors con- 
veyed after execution to Blackheath, 
Finchley and Kennington Commons, or 
Hounslow Heath, for the purpose of 
being there permanently suspended. In 
those days the approach to London on all 
sides seems to have lain through serried 
files of gibbets, growing closer and more 
thronged as the distance from the city 
diminished, till they and their occupants 
arranged themselves in rows of ghastly 
and grinning sentinels along both sides 
of the principal avenues.” 
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This picture is not over-coloured ; 
and it is to the following occurrence 
in the main Fulham road that the 
removal of these offensive exhibi- 
tions is to be attributed. Two 
or three fashionable parsons, who 
had sacrificed superabundantly to the 
jolly god at Fulham, returning to 
sondon, where they desired to arrive 

uickly, had intellect enough left to 
Buover that the driver of their post- 
chaise did not make his horses pro- 
ceed at a pace equal to their wishes, 
and, after in vain urging him to more 
speed, one of them declared that, if 
he did not use his whip with better 
effect, he should be made an example 
of for the public benefit, and hung 
up at the first gibbet. The correct- 
ness of the old saying, that “when 
the head is hot the hand is ready,” 
‘was soon verified by the postboy 
being desired to stop at the gibbet 
opposite Walnut-tree Walk, which 
order, unluckily for himself, he 
obeyed, instead of proceeding at a 
quicker pace. Out sprung the in- 
mates of his chaise; they seized him, 
bound him hand and foot, and throw- 
ing a rope, which they had fastened 
round his body, over the gibbet, he 
soon found himself, in spite of his 
cries and entreaties, elevated in air 
beside the tarred remains of the 
Chelsea pensioner. 

The reverend perpetrators of the 
deed drove off, leaving the luckless 
postboy to protest, loudly and vainly, 
to“ the dull, cold ear of death,” against 
the loathsome companionship. When 
the first market-gardener’s cart 
passed by, most lustily did he call 
for help; but ever effort to get free 
only tended to prolong his suspense. 
What could the carters and other 


early travellers imagine upon hearing 
shouts proceeding from the gibbet, 
but that the identical murderer of 
Mr. Knight had by some miracle 
come to life, and now called out, 
“ Stop! -—_ !" with the intention of 


robbing and murdering them also? 
And they, feeling that supernatural 
odds were against them, ran forward 
or backwards, not daring to Jook be- 
hind, as fast as their feet could 
carry alarmed and bewildcred heads, 
leaving the fate of their carts to the 
sagacity of the horses. Finding that 
the louder he called for help the 
more alarm he excited, the suspended 
postboy determined, philosophically, 
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to endure the misery of his situation 
in dignified silence. But there he 
was suffered to hang unnoticed ; or, 
if remarked, it was only concluded 
that another criminal had been added 
to the gibbet, as its second tassel. 
The circumstance, however, of a se- 
cond body having been placed there 
speedily came to the knowledge of a 
magistrate in the neighbourhood, 
who had taken an active part in the 
apprehension of Mr. Knight's mur- 
derers; and he proceeded, without 
delay, to the spot, that he might sa- 
tisfy himself as to the correctness of 
the report. Judge, however, his 
astonishment on hearing himself ad- 
dressed by name from the gibbet, 
and implored, in the most piteous 
manner, to deliver from bondage a 
poor postboy, whose only offence 
was that he would not goad on two 
over-worked horses to humour a 
pair of drunken gentlemen. These 
“drunken gentlemen” are said to 
have been men of rank and influ- 
ence: their names have never tran- 
pets but the outrage with which 
they were charged led to the imme- 
diate removal from the Fulham 
Road of the last pair of gibbets which 
disgraced it. 

Upen the ground which was occu- 
= by the gibbet where the kind- 

earted postboy was strung up a so- 
litary cottage stands; and tradition 
asserts, that both the murderer and 
his gibbet are buried beneath it. 


Proceeding on our road towards 
Fulham, the next point which claims 
attention is the extensive inclosure 
of the West of London and West- 
minster Cemetery Company,—a com- 
pany incorporated by act of parlia- 
ment Ist of Victoria, cap. 180. The 
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burial-ground was consecrated on the 
12th of June, 1840, and extends from 
the Fulham Road to what is called, 
enerally, “ Sir John Scott Lillie’s 
oad,” and sometimes “ Brompton 
Lane Road,” which, in fact, is a con- 
tinuation, to North End, Fulham, of 
the line of the Old Brompton Road, 
—the point, as the reader may re- 
collect, that we turned off from at 
the Bell and Horns, in order to 
follow the main Fulham road to 
Little Chelsea. The public way on 
the east of the burial-ground is called 
Honey Lane, and on the west the 
boundary is the pathway by the side 
of the Kensington Canal. The ar- 
chitect of the chapel and catacombs 
is Mr. Benjamin Baud. And the 
cemetery is open for public inspec- 
tion, free of charge, from seven in 
the morning till sunset, except on 
Sundays, when it is closed till one 
o'clock. The first interment was on 
the 18th of June, 1840, from which 
time, to the 22d of November, there 
were thirty-four burials, the average 
number being then four per week. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that a 
considerable average increase has 
taken place; but the first step in 
statistics is always curious. 

The two most interesting instances 
of longevity which the brief annals 
of the West of London and West- 
minster Cemetery Company present 
occur on a stone in the north-east 
corner of the burial-ground, where 
the age recorded of Louis Pouchée is 
108 ; but this does not agree with the 
burial entry made by the Rev. Ste- 
phen Reid Catley :—* Louis Pouchée, 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields, viz., 
40 Castle Street, Leicester Square, 
buried Feb. 21, 1843, aged 107.” 

This musical patriarch, however, 
according to a statement in the Me- 
dical Times,* was admitted as a pa- 
tient to St. George's Hospital No- 
vember 24, 1842. January 4, went 
out, and died, about three months 
afterwards, of diarrhoea and dysen- 


a 
he other instance of longevity, 
though not so extraordinary, is one 


which cannot be contemplated with- 
out feeling how much influence the 
consciousness of honest industry in 
the human mind has upon the health 
and happiness of the body. The 
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inscription on a poe near a 
public path on the south-east side 
of the burial-ground states that this is 


THE PRIVATE GRAVE 
OF 
FRANCIS NICHOLSON, 
LANDSCAPE-PAINTER, 
DIED THE 6th marcn, 1844, 
AGED 91 YEaRs, 


Mr. Nicholson originally practised 
as a portrait-painter, but the sim- 
plicity and uprightness of his heart 
did not permit him to tolerate or 
pander to the vanities of man (and 
woman) kind. To flatter was with 
him an utter impossibility ; and, as 
he could not invariably consider the 
“human face divine,” he was in- 
capable of assuming the courtly man- 
ners so essential in that branch of 
the profession. He never, indeed, 
quite forgave himself for an approach 
to duplicity committed at this time 
upon an unfortunate gentleman, who 
sat to him for his portrait, and who 
squinted so desperately, that in order 
to gain a likeness it was necessary to 
copy moderately the defect. The 
poor man, it seemed, perfectly un- 
conscious of the same, on being in- 
vited to inspect the performance, 
looked in silence upon it a few mo- 
ments, and, with rather a disap- 
pointed air, said,— 

“ T don’t know— it seems to me— 
does it squint ?” 

“Squint !” replied Nicholson, “no 
more than you do.” 

“ Really! well, you know best, of 
course ; but I declare I fancied there 
was a queer look about it!” 





* No. 276, vol. xi. p. 301. 
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The opening of the Water-Colour 
Exhibition, in 1805, may be dated as 
the commencement of Mr. Nichol- 
son’s fame and success in London. 
In conjunction with Glover, Varley, 
Prout, and others, an advance in the 
art of water-colour painting was 
made, such as to astonish and call 
forth the admiration of the public. 
The next step after admiring was the 
wish to imitate the works of these 
artists, and, for some years after, their 
doors were beset and the streets where 
they resided thronged with the car- 
riages of the nobility and gentry. It 
became an absolute rage among ladies 
to profess landscape - painting, and 
they eagerly paid their guinea an 
hour for the privilege of witnessing 
the progress of a picture by their 
favourite professor. ‘To such a de- 
gree was this mania carried, that 
every hour of daylight was devoted 
to this easy and lucrative employ- 
ment; and the more difficulty there 
was found in obtaining admission, 
the greater, of course, became the 
anxiety to gain it. No time was too 
early, no hour too late, for receiving 
what was called a lesson. It may be 
remembered by one lady (should this 


meet her eye) that, on applying to 
know the hours Mr. Nicholson had 
to spare, she was told the only one 
vacant was at eight o'clock in the 


morning, twice a-week. “ Oh,” 
she exclaimed, “ that is quite impos- 
sible; I never get to bed before four 
or fivein the morning!” Finding, how- 
ever, that there was no alternative, 
and resistless Fashion ordaining that 
she should be a pupil of Nicholson, 
she actually used to be roused from 
her first slumbers, and, in an elegant 
déshabillé nightcap, and with hair in 
papillotte, repair to Charlotte Street 
at the hour specified. It is true she 
yawned much during the period of 
the visit, but at nine o'clock her 
earriage fetched her home to resume 
her broken night's rest, and to obtain 
the requisite energy for commencing 
the dissipations of the day, and with 
comfortable reflection of being a pupil 
of Nicholson. 

Although giving in to the folly of 
the day (asthis may justly betermed), 
for none but a fine lady could expect 
to learn any thing without practice, 
yet, when called upon to instruct 
rising artists or country drawing- 
masters, Mr. Nicholson’s conduct to 
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them was proverbially liberal. He 
freely lent them drawings to copy, 
and his hours to them were as rigidly 
devoted as to what he termed his 
“ guinea fowl.” If he knew or sus- 
pected any amen A of means in the 
upil, he would playfully, on taking 
eave, say, “ There,—there, go away, 
and see if I have done you any good 
before you talk of payment!” pro- 
fessing afterwards to have no sort of 
recollection of the matter. 

An amusing scene took place 
about the time that Mr. Nicholson 
was in the zenith of his professional 
popularity. A well-known artist, 
and one in considerable practice in 
London, came to him under a feigned 
name to receive lessons. The unsus- 
pecting master very soon discovered, 
by the nature of the questions put 
by his éléve, that he knew far more 
of art than he was willing to own, 
and on his second or third visit he 
turned suddenly round to face the 
pretended Mr. Roberts, saying very 
quietly, “ Sir, you are no gentleman.” 
“ No gentleman,” repeated the other, 
reddening; “what do you mean, 
sir?” “Just what I say,” replied 
Nicholson; “there is no gentleman 
living who could put such questions 
as you have done. You are an ar- 
tist, sir; and no bad one either.” 
Whether the compliment acted as a 
salvo may be guessed, but it is cer- 
tain they became and remained for 
some years on the most friendly 
terms, generally dining together after 
a very long lesson, and alternately at 
each other’s houses. It was acci- 
dently discovered that the ci-derant 
Mrs. Roberts was hummed into a 
belief that Nicholson was receiving 
instructions from her husband, whom 
she had been accustomed to consider 
the cleverest man on earth, and she 
was bound to secrecy, as it would be 
— to poor Nicholson to have it 

nown that he was being taught. 

It was frequently a subject of sur- 
prise to his friends that one who had 
so indefatigably and ae stu- 
died nature should feel so little de- 
light in a country life. His anxiety 
to leave the most romantic scenery 
commenced the instant he had pos- 
sessed himself of its features. He 
would account for this by saying, that 
for many years of his early life, being 
hampered by a young family, he 
feared the risk of establishing him- 
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self in London, where still he felt he 
could alone make his way; and so 
deeply did he experience uneasiness 
on this head, that to his latest hour, 
whenever he had a_ troublesome 
dream, it was with reference to this 
feeling. Long after he had been 
permanently settled in London, he 
would come down some mornings, 
saying, “Oh, I have had a wretched 
night; I have been detained in the 
country all night, and could not get 
away!” ‘To such an extent had this 
idea seized him, that he would say 
there was “no garden so pleasant as 
the sunny side of Oxford Street.” 
And to one of his grandsons, who 
found it difficult to believe he did not 
like gardening, he observed, “‘ No, my 
boy, I never liked digging, for I 
could not bear to cut the worms with 
my spade.” The foregrounds of many 
of his pictures, nevertheless, prove 
that he was accurately acquainted 
with, and fond of, delineating flowers 
and weeds. 

Under such impressions as these, 
it may be believed Mr. Nicholson was 
not a little surprised one day, whilst 
quietly devoting his weekly hour to 
some fine lady, when she remarked 
to him how unfavourable the late 
rainy weather had been for him. 

“* How so?” he inquired. 

“T mean for your walk,” said the 
lady. 

“ My walk, madam! 
time for walking.” 

“Oh, but I mean your daily walk, 
you know.” 

“T have not been out of this house 
these three months,” said he. 

“Dear me!” cried the lady, “I 
was assured that you made a point of 
going every morning across the fields 
to Hampstead, and that, let the wea- 
ther be what it may, you never failed 
to lay your hand upon a certain gate 
at the rise of the hill.” 

This was one of the many tales 
circulated, some of them of a less in- 
nocent tendency ; for instance, when 
it was asserted, after his settling in 
London, that he was “very clever, 
but so inveterate a drunkard as to be 
totally lost.” At that time Mr. Ni- 
cholson rose daily at four in the morn- 
ing to work, and even after daylight 
failed he fagged till bedtime ; and a 
e of ale was a luxury he cared 

ittle whether he took or not. 

In early youth Mr. Nicholson was 


T have no 
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tees fond of fishing, and he 
as been heard to say in after-life 
that he never at any time looked 
on water, even to wash his hands, 
without thinking of fish; and, al- 
though of a delicate constitution, and 
at thirty years of age pronounced to 
be in a consumption, yet he would 
not hesitate to stand for hours up to 
the middle in a trout stream (for all 
but fly-fishing he counted very paltry 
sport); yet this “imprudent,” “con- 
sumptive” young man, by means of 
a temperate way of life, a sweet dis- 
position, and temper not easily ruffled, 
attained his ninety-first year without 
many fits of illness, and in the entire 
possession of every faculty except 
that of hearing, which was during the 
last few years of his life considerably 
impaired, and which was probably a 
source of the greatest discomfort he 
ever knew, his love of music being 
so intense, that, even after he had 
ceased to hear perfectly, he still at- 
tended the ancient and other concerts, 
where his face became as familiar as 
that of the door-keeper. 

The last ten years of Mr. Nichol- 
son’s calm and peaceful life were de- 
voted to the recreative enjoyment of 
his pencil, and during this period he 
covered the walls of his house with, 

erhaps, some of his best works. On 
bis last and ninetieth birthday he 


was heard to say, “I am mae years 


of age, certainly ; but I am only five- 
and-twenty in feeling, for 1 possess 
the same energy now as I then did 
in my profession—the same eagerness 
for daylight, that I may rise to 
work.” Within twenty-four hours 
of his death he observed the morning 
to be foggy and dark, adding, “ But 
no matter, I could not paint to-day 
if the light was ever so good.” His 
last moments were passed in his fa- 
vourite painting-room, and he 
dropped to his happy sleep on the 
sofa where he had for some months 
previously taken his afternoon nap, 
surrounded by the pictures he had 
derived so much delight in execut- 
ing. His pictures are to be seen in 
the collections of many lovers of art 
in this country, and could the whole 
of his works be brought together, or 
could a complete set now be procured 
of his lithographs (which are a pro- 
minent feature in the early history 
of that art in this country), they 
would respectively form an extraor- 
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dinary exhibition of the combined 
power of genius and industry. 

In a manuscript autobiography 
which Mr. Nicholson left behind 
him, and which is full of cu- 
rious anecdotes, he gives the follow- 
ing account of the formation of the 
Society of Painters in Water-Co- 
lours :— 


“* Messrs. Hills and Pyne asked me to 
join in the attempt to establish such a 
society, which | readily agreed to. It 
was a long time before a number of mem. 
bers sufficient to produce so many works 
as would be required to cover the walls 
of the exhibition room in Brook Street 
could be brought to join it. Artists 
were afraid they might suffer loss by 
renting and fitting up the room, the ex- 
pense being certain and the success very 
doubtful. After a great while the society 
was formed, and, in the first and second 
exhibition, the sale of drawings was so 
considerable, and the visitors so nume- 
rous, that crowds of those who had re- 
fused to join were eager to be admitted 
into the society. They were told, as 
they had refused to take a part in the 
risk, they could not be permitted to 
share in the profit. 

** However profitable it might be to 
some of the members,” continues Mr. 
Nicholson, “it was ruinous to others, 
especially Gilpin and Smith; the former 
was in great practice as a drawing-mas- 
ter, being the son of Sawrey Gilpin the 
artist, and nephew to the Rev. William 
Gilpin, who made a figure at one time by 
what he wrote on landscape. By their 
assistance and the name, he had formed 
an extensive connexion, the greater part 
of which he lost by the exbibition of his 
wretched performances in Brook Street. 
The other, John Smith, commonly called 
* Warwick Smith,’ from having been sent 
to Rome by Lord Warwick. In a letter 
from Farrington, R.A. to my friend 
Colonel Machell, he says, ‘ Smith’s draw- 
ings astonish the public; every one is 
fascinated by his colouring.’ But the 
case was greatly altered, on the appear. 
ance of his works in Brook Street, by 
comparison with others. Francia, the 
artist, said to me, ‘ These cannot be by 
the Smith who has so high a reputatioa !’ 
I assured him they were by no other: it 
was ill for him when the public expressed 
the same surprise as Francia had done. 
He could not alter his method of prac- 
tice, and probably thought it beneath 
him to do so, or go on, like others, in the 
endeavour to give strength of effect and 
depth of colour ; so he stood still and was 
soon left behind. 
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“« Several years ago Smirke said to me, 
* You are attempting too much ; drawing 
with water-colours can never bear a com- 
parison with paintings in oil; the effect 
of light and shadow being made out, then 
lightly tinted, and not with positive co- 
lour.’ This being nothing more than 
what was called stained drawing, the 
advice did no harm, and Mr. Smirke has 
had reason to change his opinion, after 
having seen many hundreds of pictures 
in water-colours, to which the best of his 
works in oil cannot be put in competi- 
tion,” 


Tae Cuaret or tue Normat Scnoor 


stands within the grounds of that 
establishment, on the side of the 
main Fulham road opposite to the 
Cemetery. The grounds extend 
to the King’s Road, and contain 
about eleven acres, surrounded by a 
brick wall; and the entrance to the 
National Society's training college 
is from that road. Stanley House, 
or Stanley Grove House, which was 
purchased in 1840 for upwards of 
9000/. by the society, stood upon the 
site of a house which Sir Arthur 
Gorges, the friend of Spenser, allego- 
rically named by him Alcyon,* built 
for his own residence ; and upon the 
death of whose first wife, a daughter 
of Viscount Bindon, in 1590, the 
poet wrote a beautiful elegy, entitled 
“ Daphnaida.” In the Sydney pa- 
pers mention is made, under date 
15th November, 1599, that, “ as the 
queen passed by the faire new build- 
ing, Sir Arthur Gorges presented her 
with a faire jewell.” He died in 
1625; and by his widow, the daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Lincoln, the house 
and adjacent land, then called the 


* Todd's Spenser, viii. 23. 
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* Brickills,” was sold, in 1637, to 
their only daughter, Elizabeth, the 
widow of Sir Robert Stanley ; which 
sale was confirmed by her mother’s 
will, dated 18th July, 1643. The 
Stanley family continued to reside 
here until 1691, when, by the death 
of William Stanley, Esq., that branch 
of this family became extinct in the 
male line. 

The present house, a square man- 
sion, was built soon afterwards ; and 
the old wall, propped by several 
buttresses, inclosing the west side of 
the grounds, existed on the bank 
of the Kensington Canal until re- 
cently, when it was washed down by 
avery high tide. This new or square 
mansion remained unfinished and 
unoccupied for several years. In 
1724 it belonged to Henry Arundel, 
Esq. And on the 24th May, 1743, 
Admiral Sir Charles Wager, a dis- 
tinguished naval officer, died here, 
and was buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey. After passing through several 
hands, Stanley Grove became the 
property of Miss Southwell, after- 
wards the wife of Sir James Eyre, 
Lord chief justice of the Common 
Pleas, who sold it in 1777 to the 
Countess of Strathmore. 

Here her ladyship indulged her 
love for botany by building exten- 
sive hot-houses and conservatories, 
and collecting and introducing into 
England rare exotics. 


“She had purchased,” says her bio- 
grapher, “ a fine old mansion, with exten- 
sive grounds well walled in, and there she 
had brought exotics from the Cape, and 
was in a way of raising continually an 
increase to her collection, when, by her 
fatal marriage, the cruel spoiler came 
and threw them, like loathsome weeds, 
away.” 


Mr. Lochee, before mentioned, 
purchased Stanley Grove from the 
Countess of Strathmore and her 
husband, Mr. Bowes. It was after- 
wards occupied by Dr. Richard War- 
ren, the eminent physician, who died 
in 1797, and who is said to have ac- 
quired by the honourable practice of 
his profession no less a sum than 
150,000. In January 1808, Mr. 
Leonard Morse, of the War Office, 
died at his residence, Stanley House, 


* MS. 
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and about 1815 it was purchased by 
Mr. William Richard Hamilton, who 
ranks as one of the first scholars and 
antiquaries of the present day. 
Between that year and 1840 Mr. 
Hamilton resided here at various 

riods, having occasionally let it. 

e made a considerable addition to 
the house by building a spacious 
room as a wing on the east side, in 
the walls of which casts from the 
frieze and metopes of the Elgin mar- 
bles were let in. 

When Mr. Hamilton proceeded as 
envoy to the court of Naples in 1821, 
Stanley Grove House became the 
residence of Mrs. Gregor, and is 
thus described by Miss Burney, who 
was an inmate at this time, in the 
following playful letter* to a friend, 
dated 24th September, 1821 :— 


« Whilst you have been traversing sea 
and land, scrambling up rocks and shud. 
dering beside precipices, I have been 
stationary, with no other variety than 
such as turning to the right instead of 
the left when walking in the garden, or 
sometimes driving into town through 
Westminster, and, at other times, through 
Piccadilly. Poor Miss Gregor continues 
to be a complete invalid, and, for her 
sake, we give up all society at home and 
all engagements abroad. Luckily, the 
house, rented by Mrs. Gregor from Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Esq. (who accompanied 
Lord Elgin into Greece) abounds with 
interesting specimens in almost every 
branch of the fine arts. Here are statues, 
casts from the frieze of the Parthenon, 
pictures, prints, books, and minerals ; 
four pianofortes of different sizes, and an 
excellent harp. All this to study does 
Desdemona (that’s me) seriously incline ; 
and the more | study the more I want to 
know and to see. In short, I am crazy 
to travel in Greece! The danger is that 
some good-for-nothing bashaw should 
seize upon me to poke me into his harem, 
there to bury my charms for life, and 
condemn me for ever to blush unseen. 
However, I could easily strangle or stab 
him, set fire to his castle, and run away 
by the light of it, accompanied by some 
handsome pirate, with whom I might 
henceforward live at my ease in a cavern 
on the sea-shore, dressing his dinners one 
moment, and my own sweet person the 
next in pearls and rubies, stolen by 
him, during some of his plundering ex- 
peditions, from the fair throat and arms 
of a shrieking Circassian beauty, whose 
lord he had knocked on the head. ‘Till 
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these genteel adventures of mine begin, 
1 beg you to believe me, dear Miss * 
* Yours most truly, 
« §. H. Burney.” 


Theodore Hook notes, in one of 
his manuscript journals, “5th July, 
1826. W.Hamilton’s party. Stan- 
ley Grove.” 

About 1828, Stanley Grove was 
occupied by the Marquess of Queens- 
berry; and, in 1830-31, by Colonel 
Grant, at the rent, it was said, of 
1000/. per annum. 

On the west side of the house the 
National Society have added a qua- 
drangle, built in the Italian style 
after the design of Mr. Blore ; and, 
in the grounds near the chapel, an 
octagonal building as a 


PracrisinG Scuoon, 


for teaching the poor children of the 
neighbourhood. 

Crossing the Kensington Canal 
over 


Sanvrorp Bripce, 


sometimes written “ Stanford” and 


A Walk from London to Fulham. 
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“ Stamford,” we enter the parish of 
Fulham. The road turning off on 
the west side of the canal is called 
“ Bull Lane ;” and a little further 
on a footway is known as 


Butt Autey ; 


both of which passages lead into the 
King’s Road, and take their names 
from the Bull public-house, which 
stood between them in that road. 

The north side of the Fulham 
Road is occupied by several “ single 
and married houses” of recent con- 
struction, with small gardens in front 
and the rear, known as Stamrorp 
Vi11as, 


illustrate the style of architecture 

and No. 3 may be noticed as the re- 
sidence of Mr. Kempe, the author of 
A History - St. Murtin le Grand, 
the editor of the Loseley Papers, and 
a constant contributor, under the 
signature of A. J. K., to the anti- 
quarian lore of the Gentleman's Mug- 
azine. 

Passing the Stamford Villas, we 
reach the village of Walham Green ; 
from which we will beg the reader 
to accompany us next month to 
Fulham. 
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Tuer is a gipsy proverb, preserved 
among the Cervantean adventures of 
Borrow, which designates the inter- 
mixture of truth with falsehood, 
“ breeches of silk and stockings of 
wool,” the length of either garment 
depending upon the extent of that 
quality of which it is the symbol. 
If this saying of the Egyptian wan- 
derers be applied to the recent speci- 
men of Oxford morality, we fear that 
the stockings of wool would quite 
obscure the superior habiliment. The 
breeches of silk would be shorts, in- 
deed. Now we had long ago been 
accustomed to regard a large section 
of Tractarianism as only a milder 
form of Popery—the Council of Trent 
in water-colours. “ Grattez le Russe 


et vous trouverez le Tartare,” was 
the famous apophthegm of Napoleon. 
So we knew that a slight friction 
would rub off the glaze upon the 
new school of theology; strip the 
outer coat, and the genuine surface 
You think you have New- 


appears. 
man, while, in truth, you are gazing 
on Escobar. Perhaps experience had 
also taught us not to look for a very 
rigid principle of honesty, or a mi- 
nute or painful adherence to truth, 
in some of the masters of this new 
theory of religious enlargement. 
We ee had the elegant frauds 
of diplomacy, why not of piety? 
Talleyrand had remarked that 
tongues were only given to men to 
disguise their real sentiments ; and a 
famous person, whose name will carry 
greater authority in the courts of 
Oriel, had declared, some 2000 years 
ago, that upon every man are be- 
stowed two tongues, one to employ 
in the usual manner, and the other to 
be kept prepared for particular occa- 
sions or difficulties. This is pre- 
cisely the doctrine of Mr. Newman, 
who says that the clergyman, like 
the physician, will oar the truth, 


or conceal and disguise it, according 
as the avowal or the deception may 
tend to promote the spiritual benefit 
of the patient. Nor have we for- 

otten that some learned men, track- 
ing the footprints of these far-travel- 
ling Oxford students in the cold snow 
of the Fathers, have more than hinted 
that the evidence adduced in support 
of favourite theories is not always 
so pure as when heard directly from 
the witnesses themselves. Nay, we 
have ourselves found that the boasted 
catene are often soldered together by 
very curiously arranged links, and by 
no means calculated to withstand a 
vigorous and hearty wrench. These 
little artifices and tricks of ,contro- 
versy have not left an impression 
altogether favourable to the scholars 
to whom they have been traced ; 
they suggest an intention of takin 
an advantage when it can be pr 
without awakening the notice of the 
adversary. And it is quite wonder- 
ful to think how may be ef- 
fected in the world by a little cool 
gravity ofassumption. Lady Orford, 
daughter-in-law of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, whom Swinburne met at Na- 
ples, was exceeding fond of whist, 
and was invariably accustomed to 
observe, at the close ofa game, “ And 
two by honours!” when, perhaps, if 
she held a court-trump at all, it was 
only a knave. But she won many a 
comfortable game by the ruse. The 
Tractarians ‘Sas sometimes played 
their cards with a similar remark, 
and with equal success. The voice 
of antiquity and the consent of tra- 
dition jm always been assumed to 
be on their side, and claimed accord- 
ingly. They have been their “ two 
by honours.’ 

Still, with all this sophistry, to 
adopt the mildest and most acade- 
mical form of expression, there was 
undoubtedly mingled a considerable 
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quantity of pure, healthful, Catholic 
truth. However the architecture of 
the Church might be altered, it was 
the Church of England, the Church 
of Ridley, of Taylor, and Hammond, 
that was to be repaired. This was 
not to last. Indications of the new 
design appeared slowly and at inter- 
vals. At length there was a con- 
vergence of all the scattered rays in 
Mr. Newman's celebrated tract, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Ward's Ideal of a 
Christian Church. The veil was now 
drawn up, or rather the rude palings 
were taken down, that concealed the 
repairs which these diligent workmen 
had been so long elaborating in the 
fabric of our religion. The warning 
placard, “ No admittance here ex- 
cept on business,” was removed, and 
the Romish chapel, candle, chalice, 
and chicane, broke at once upon the 
astonished gazer. However much 
enduring our ecclesiastical and aca- 
demical authorities may have been 
under these gradually deepening in- 
sults to the sanctity and chastity of 
our faith, it seems to have been felt 
that silence could not longer be 
maintained. He who beheld an in- 
cendiary rushing, torch in hand, into 
Westminster Abbey, would certainly 
evince small love of architecture or 
of his country, if he did not imme- 
diately give the alarm to the police 
or the vergers. 

The recent proceedings at Oxford 
have been scattered through the land 
under such a multiplicity of shapes, 
that, probably, no person who has 
step over the last hedge of the 
spelling- book is unacquainted with 
their beginning and their end. The 
Romanising, or rather the Romanist 
school appeared at the bar of Con- 
vocation and Public Opinion in the 
person of Mr. Ward, the Hector of 
the band, since none of his brethren 
have a brighter equipment or a more 
variegated plume. He is truly 
xogvéasres. We shall give the in- 
dictment in the condensed words of 
one of the defenders and friends of 
the accused :— 


** The preamble, then, contains seven 
passages, taken from different parts of 
this book. These passages are various. 
The first compares the Reformation with 
Arianism for badness. The second ex. 
presses a conviction that, in proportion as 
the Church of England becomes better 
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and holier, she will be more disposed to 
sue for pardon and restoration from the 
Church of Rome. The third alleges 
that the spirit of the Articles is con- 
tradictory to the spirit of the Prayer- 
Book, and that the two documents are 
only to be reconciled by accepting the 
dry wording of the Thirty-nine Arucles, 
The fourth attributes a dishonest purpose 
to the Reformers in preserving an appa- 
rent, without any real, anti - Roman 
determination in them, The fifth pro- 
fesses that the writer signs the twelfth 
Article in a non-natural sense. The 
sixth expresses the writer’s joy and won- 
der at finding all the Roman doctrines 
gradually pervading the whole body of 
English Churchmen, ‘The seventh as- 
serts that the writer, in signing the Arti- 
cles, renounced no one Romish doctrine.” 


There it is!—an epitome of wilful 
turpitude and moral obliquity, with- 
out a parallel in the Pr his- 
tory of the Church of England. 
Nothing like it exists out of Popery. 
There it is, we say, given with all 
brevity, and shorn of its obtrusive 
impudence of falsehood; it is the 
abridgement of a friendly hand—a 
hand which, having abridged the 
libel, goes on to defend it. Now we 
confess at once that there is some- 
thing both chivalrous and interesting 
in Dr. Moberly’s attempt to pro- 
tect, if not to vindicate, Mr. Ward. 
Having examined and helped him 
into the society of Balliol, he now 
rushes into the fight to receive some 
of the hostile arrows upon his shield. 
The attitude is sufficiently pictur- 
esque. But Dr. Moberly must not 
suppose us to speak with unnecessary 
severity, if we pronounce his defe ice 
of his friend to be unworthy of the 
director of one of the most eminent 
seminaries of sound learning and re- 
ligious education open to the youth 
of England. It is true that he cen- 
sures the extracts from Mr. Ward’s 
book, as “ violent, unjust, undutiful, 
and mischievous,” can speaks of them 
as a melancholy exhibition of bold 
arrogance and undutifulness towards 
the Church of England. These re- 
bukes sound well and look well, but 
they mean nothing. This discharge 
of rhetorical musketry is merely 
intended to dazzle the eye of the 
enemy, and so enable the friends of 
Romanism to bring off their cham- 

ion in the confusion of the roar and 

laze. “ Who would expect,” it is 
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asked, “or who can understand that 
the University should be called upon, 
without further preface, without alle- 
gation of particular articles or parti- 
cular oppositions, to pronounce that 
these passages are utterly inconsis- 
tent with the Articles?” Without fur- 
ther preface! as if a deserter from 
the English army at Waterloo, and 
captured with the French colours in 
his hand, would have been justified in 
requesting time to shew that he ought 
not to be shot. But Dr. Moberl 

thinks differently. “ Inconsistent wit 

the Articles! How can half-a-dozen 
expressions of sentiment, however 
strange and unhappy, be inconsistent 
with thirty-nine complex theological 
decrees!” For shame, Dr. Moberly! 
Is this the way in which an instructor 
of youth, and an authorised ex- 
pounder of the Bible, seeks to vindi- 
cate his friend? Oh, for one hearty 
and indignant lash of the now- 
withered and mouldering arm at 
Rugby, to draw the blood from such 
miserable sophistry and send it howl- 
ing and limping back to its natural 
darkness. But the crime and folly of 
the Hebdomadal board are not yet 
complete in the eyes of Dr. Moberly. 
Not satisfied with denouncing the 
passages from Mr. Ward’s book as in- 
consistent with the Articles, they add 
an emphasis to their condemnation, 
and call them utterly inconsistent. 
Whereupon thus speaks the Director 
of Wykehamists: “ What can this 
mean? Is this legal or rhetorical 
language? Utterly means, I pre- 
sume, to the utmost, so far that it 
cannot be exceeded, to the very out- 
side. What then? Do these unfor- 
tunate passages reach the ne plus 
ultra of inconsistency with the thirty- 
nine Articles?” Anda little farther 
on, “ What if they had denied 
every dogma of the Articles seriatim ? 
What if they had supported Soci- 
nianism or Sabellianism ?” What, 
indeed! They could not, in any 
shape of which words are susceptible, 
have turned a more hostile face, or 
assumed an attitude of fiercer hatred 
to the cause of Protestant truth. In- 
consistent with the thirty-nine Arti- 
cles! Yes, utterly inconsistent. Here 
is an ordained member of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, enjoying privileges 
and emoluments on the faith of re- 
ceiving these formule of belief, 
and calmly affirming that in so re- 
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ceiving them he renounced no one 
Romish doctrine. There is no reserve 
in the communication of this religi- 
ous knowledge. He renounces no 
single doctrine of Romanism, but 
speaks as plainly as words can repre- 
sent thoughts, in the language of 
Corneille, though in a sense very 
different from the poet's, “ Me voici 
a Rome, Tunique objet de mon désir.” 
Mr. Ward has not been hurried into 
this melancholy revolt by any im- 
pulse of a sudden and ungovernable 
enthusiasm. 

For three years he has openly 
avowed this profession, retaining his 
fellowship and all other ecclesiastical 
and academical advantages. It is, 
we believe, only within the last few 
months that the Bishop of London 
interdicted him from the pulpit of 
Margaret Chapel. 


“ This, therefore, is the first point to 
be clearly seen and grasped: that the 
general question at present agitated is 
not merely of a Romanising tendency— 
a thing insusceptible of legal definition 
and admitting much latitude of construc. 
tion and opinion ; nor of a preference, as 
a primitive tradition for this or that Ro- 
man ordinance, or practice, which may 
be perfectly compatible with a conscien- 
tious attachment, on the whole, to the 
Church of England. ‘The contest is not 
for these, the principles of Laud and An- 
drewes, but for the admission into the 
Church, as a recognised right, of the 
Roman doctrine in its totality. When, 
therefore, 1 speak of Romanism, I wish 
to be understood throughout as designa- 
ting no mere general temper of mind, as 
not using a vague and popular title, often 
most injuriously and unjustly, as well as 
ignorantly applied ; but as meaning the 
definite system of doctrine, condemned in 
the Thirty-nine Articles: justification by 
inherent righteousness, the dogmas of 
congruity and condignity, works of merit 
and supererogation, the authority of tra- 
dition, the spiritual and universal supre- 
macy of the Roman see, the doctrine of 
the mass, images, relics,” &c. 


So far Professor Garbett. Yes, 
it is all here formal, literal Romanism 
—Popery in its hideousness, its folly, 
and its crime. You have it not in 
the residue, not in the deposit ; no- 
thing is hinted of any preliminary 
purification of the furnace ; all the 
falsehoods and frauds of purgatory, 
all the vice and iniquity of the con- 
fessional, all the glitter and blas- 
phemy of the mass, here they are, 
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without covering and without dimi- 
nution. Mr. Ward renounces no 
Roman doctrine. At least, he is 
eandid in these revelations of his own 
dishonesty. He does not attempt to 
encircle the fabric of Romanism with 
any ornamental plantations. The 
light falls full upon it. 


* No pleasing intricacies intervene, 
No artful wildness to perplex the scene.” 
At least, he is courageous. No 
bolder champion ever swept out of 
its gates, thus armed with the Me- 
dusa-head of superstition, dashed 
forward with impetuous hand to 
freeze into ghastly insensibility the 
glowing features and the muscular 
frame of godliness and true faith. 
But think not that, even for this, the 
subscription of Mr. Ward is to be 
pronounced inconsistent with good 
faith. Hear Dr. Moberly. He 
knows the candour and truth of this 
heroic gentleman. He knows him 


to be a man of the most thorough and 
He appeals to the 


upright integrity. 
book itself :— 


‘Does he use ordinary caution, or 
stint in exhibiting his own strange no- 
tions of dutifulness and propriety ? Does 
he not challenge (ringing, as it were, with 
the point of his spear his adversary’s 
shield, hke one bent on mortal combat) 
resistance, reply, and refutation ?” 


Now we object to this manner of 
stating the argument, as being essen- 
tially unfair. What Mr. Ward’s in- 
ternal economy of thought may be 
is unknown to us; that he is, in the 
common sense of the term, an honour- 
able and earnest man, we entertain not 
the slightest doubt. We have heard 
the highest character of him at Ox- 
ford. Our business is not with Mr. 
Ward’s principles, as manifested in 
the intercourse of life, but as de- 
veloped in the pages of his book. It 
is his religious conscience which con- 
cerns us. He may not mean what 
he says; his Popery, like his book, 
may | be a coloured aspect of the 
Ideal. If it be, we cannot help it. 
We can only estimate things by their 
appearance ; and those burning lights 
of Romanism must be contented to 
be measured, like other lights, by the 
shadows they cast upon the surround- 
ing objects. One assertion, however, 
we lay down positively,—no superero- 
gation of moral amiability will palliate 
a fraud. To Mr. Ward, and to all 
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who think with him and act with 
him, we recommend the words of 
Bishop Taylor, which are quite ex- 
pansive enough to embrace a wider 
series than he applies them to de- 
signate: “ God will not suffer us to 
commute a duty, because all is his due. 
If the devoutest hermit be proud ; or 
he that fasts thrice in the week be un- 
charitable once ; or he that gives much 
to the poor, gives ulso too much liberty 
to himself; he hath planted a fair 
garden, and invited a wild-boar to 
refresh himself under the shade of the 
Sruit-trees, and his guest, being some- 
thing rude, hath disordered his para- 
dise and made it become a wilderness.” 

Now, with regard to the temper of 
mind in which subscription to the 
Articles should be made, the state- 
ment of the admirable Waterland 
leaves nothing to be desired. He 
affirms that the sense of the com- 
aso and imposers, when certainly 

nown, is to be religiously observed. 
Subscription itself he regards as a 
solemn covenant with the Church, 
or with the government, —“ to be 
capable of such and such trusts upon 
certain conditions, whose conditions 
are an expressed belief of those pro- 
positions which come recommended 
in the public form. A change of 
these propositions is manifestly a 
breach of covenant, and a prevarica- 
tion between God and man. It is 
pretending one thing, and meaning 
another ; it is professing agreement 
with the Church, and at the same 
time disagreeing with it ; it is coming 
into trusts and privileges upon quite 
different terms from what the Church 
intended.” Thus far Waterland. 
And can any statement or exposition 
be more simple or distinct? Justly, 
therefore, is it said by Professor Gar- 
bett that the Church denies to her 
subscribing children all right of 
reservation whatever, however miti- 
gated or disguised, She will not 
allow Mr. Noel to accept her Articles, 
so far as they are consistent with 
Scripture; that is, so far as they 
agree with the teaching of that cold, 
square, red brick building, as our 
friend Hugh James Rose called 
it, in Bedford Row; neither will 
she permit Mr. Newman to sign 
them, with a slight parenthesis of 
reservation, in reference to their con- 
sistency with Catholic tradition ; of 
the weight of which tradition the 
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Prior of Littlemore himself is. the 
judge. It cannot be concealed for a 
moment that the admission of this 
reserve lets in, at one rush, all the 
flood of heresy and schism. “ The 
same fences which exclude the Ro- 
manist exclude the Arian; and the 
hand which uncloses the wicket to 
Bellarmine cannot, however well 
disposed, shut it against Socinus.” 
But hear Mr. Ward, in his late me- 
morable speech at Oxford. He ad- 
mits his subscription in a non-natural 
sense. He has not any lingering de- 
licacy or modest apprehension ; nay, 
he turns round at once upon the 
Church and asserts positively, if she 
intended her Articles to be sub- 
scribed in a natural sense, that then 
it is the intention of the Church of 
England that there shall be no sub- 
scription to them at all. These are 
literally his words. There is some- 
thing almost amusing in the quiet 
deitalay of his argument :— 


“ Now, this is an unpopular line of 
argument from its very nature; and my 
meaning in it has been much misunder- 
stood. The pamphlet which I have put 
out in my defence I have heard charac- 
terised as dealing merely with what is 
commonly called the tu quoque argument 
—as an attempt to prove that we are all 
dishonest together. It would be much 
nearer the truth to say that it tends to 
prove that we ure all honest men toge- 
ther, I argue thus: the imponens of 
subscription cannot be an abstraction or an 
historical personage ; it must be some 
existing, living person or body. The 
said imponens, whoever he is, wishes 
some considerable number of persons to 
subscribe our formularies; but, if he 
wished them all to be subscribed in a 
natural sense, no considerable number of 
persons, nor any person at all, could 
sign them; therefore, he does not wish 
them all to be subscribed in a natural 
sense. It has been replied upon me, that 
J, at least, carry the license beyond all 
bounds. I answer, that where the im- 
ponens has spoken on one particular case, 
that case must be judged of by the ana- 
logy of those on which he has practically 
spoken; and [ believe that there is no 
single party in our Church, holding its 
place there by however long and un. 
disputed prescription, who does not do 
greater violence to one or other part of 
our formularies than I do to that compa- 
Tatively small portion of our formularies 
which appear on their surface to condemn 
Roman doctrine. And it is the minor 
premises in these two syllogisms at which 
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I have laboured in my pamphlet—I have 
laboured, namely, to shew that every one 
here present subscribes a considerable 
part of our formalaries in a non-natural 
sense, and that the opinions which dis- 
tinguish such as myself from the great 
body of English Churchmen do not 
necessitate so violent a distortion of the 
letter of our formularies, as do the ordi- 
nary high Church opinions, or what are 
sometimes called (though I don’t wish to 
use an Offensive term) latitudinarian opi- 
nions, or what are sometimes called 
(though I don’t wish to acknowledge 
that term either) evangelical opinions. 
This line of argument, it must be con- 
fessed, is an exceedingly ungracious one, 
and there is more than one reason which 
renders it extremely difficult for you to 
do it justice. In the first place, Lcannot 
deny that it implies, more or less, of dis- 
paragement of our formularies, by repre. 
senting them as to some extent contra- 
dictory to each other in spirit, and in. 
consistent in their prima fucie statements ; 
and we all know, whether it be a matter 
of praise or blame, there is no one more 
general characteristic of English Church. 
men, than that an imputation on the ex- 
isting system is the one allegation for 
which it is most difficult to obtain a fair 
hearing. Inthe next place, persons who 
have for balf their lives held a certain 
doctrine, and also subscribed a certain for- 
mulary, uoless they have an unusual 
power of abstraction, will bardly ever see 
any inconsistency between the doctrine 
and the formulary; a new doctrine is 
brought before them, and its inconsist- 
ency with the obvious bearing of some 
article is readily discovered. So, to take 
the strongest case that could possibly be 
brought, it might bave been thought 
quite impossible that any one should read 
our baptismal service, and doubt that, ac- 
cording to the obvious and primd facie 
doctrine of that service, baptism conveys 
to infants a real inward gift. Before 
baptism, ‘ Thou who didst sanctify water 
to the mystical washing away of sin, look 
upon this child, wash him, and sanctify 
him with the Holy Ghost. After, 
‘We yield Thee hearty thanks that it 
hath pleased Thee to regenerate this 
infant with Thy Holy Spirit.’ And yet 
there have been multitudes of religious 
and upright men, as we all know, who 
have been quite unable to see it—some, 
perhaps, here present, full of indignation 
at my bad faith in subscribing formularies 
in a non-natural sense. I refer to these 
points in no spirit of party recrimination, 
but to illustrate what | mean, In like 
manner, on the other side of the question, 
the same remarks apply to the sense of 
the article on General Councils. ‘This, 
in truth, is the account that must be given 
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of the strange fact, that, for a long time 
past, the twomain divisions of our Church 
have been railing at each other for dis- 
honest subscription, each side wondering 
how members of the other can reconcile 
it to their conscience to remain ministers 
of the English Church. I believe, my. 
self, one side has about as much difficulty 
as the other; certainly, for one, I never 
could adopt the language I have heard 
used, in calling upon ‘ Evangelicals,’ as 
honest men, to resign their preferment. 
I am far too deeply impressed with the 
difficulty of the whole question as to sub. 
scription, and, moreover, lay far too great 
a stress on the circumstance that both 
parties have in fact heen tolerated within 
our Church, to be able myself to adopt 
such language; but 1 have said this to 
illustrate my position, how very difficult 
it is for persons to see the prima con- 
trariety between their own opinions and 
formularies which they revere, and by 
necessary consequence how much they 
will inevitably exaggerate that con- 
trariety in the case of another.” 


Professor Keble takes up a some- 
what similar view respecting the bad 
faith imputed to Mr. Ward, asserting, 
that if by any possibility of interpre- 
tation the errors sup (mark ! 
only supposed) to be wrapped in the 
obnoxious passages from the Ideal, 
may “ be attributed to obliquity of 
judgment, incautious reasoning, or 
any thing else short of conscivus and 
deliberate dishonesty! then in that 
case, our voice ought to be raised in 
acquittal of the accused.” On this 
head he submits the following con- 
siderations, which, in fact, seem to 
be the original of the passage already 
quoted from Mr. Ward’s defence :— 


“© 1. No person who knows Mr. Ward 
believes him at all likely to be guilty of 
conscious and deliberate dishonesty ; the 
mistake which his friends and acquaint- 
ance of all parties seem rather to dread on 
his part is what may be called excess of 
frankness, as though he thought it neces. 
sary to state his opinions at every possi- 
ble disadvantage, and to shock as many 
persons as he can, lest he should seem 
hereafter to have beguiled them. 

“2, Mr, Ward and Mr. Oakeley have 
produced no small quantity of historical 
evidence to prove the admissibility in 
the English Church, since the Reforma. 
tion, of certain views more or less like 
their own; and those who do not think 
that their precedents quite bear them out 
may yet easily understand how they 
might innocently, and in ‘ good faith,’ 
rely upon those precedents, 
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3, If, after considering all this, peo- 
ple yet feel themselves constrained to 
pass so very severe a sentence, by parity 
of reasoning they must be prepared to 
denounce, as dishonest, the whole body of 
those who declare their adherence to the 
Prayer-Book, denying at the same time 
or explaining away the doctrine of Re- 
generation in Baptism. 

“ All that can be said against Mr. 
Ward of inventing ‘ strange, incredible 
hypotheses,’ ‘ going against the spirit of 
our formularies,’ ‘ breaking the letter of 
solemn engagements,’ ‘ denying authority 
to the Church,’ and (in many cases) 
using language concerning her which 
sounds disrespectful—may be said at least 
as truly of the writers and preachers of 
the schools referred to; and all that can 
be said in their behalf, of high general 
character and usefulness, of seeming war- 
rant for the liberties they take, to be 
found in other parts of our formularies, 
or of the toleration shewn to them in va- 
rious ages of the Church, may be said, 
with quite as much cogency, in behalf of 
Mr, Ward. If his words convict him of 
* bad faith,’ so do theirs convict them ; 
if their pleadings may but be listened to, 
his ought not to be overruled.” 


Some of these terrible spots seem 
also to have bewildered the clear 
vision of Mr. Maurice’s judgment. 
He confesses that the charge of bad 
faith against Mr. Ward must be sus- 
tained. He feels that there is not 
only a case for the jury, but a case 
in which it becomes their duty to 
tuke the law from the judge. The 
very assertion of a right to sign in a 
non-natural sense is the most glaring 
proof of a conscience either blinded 
by prejudice or benumbed by disease. 
So far the question is settled. The 
difficulty with Mr. Maurice is, how far 
such a Taselietion from correct feel- 
ing may fall within the legitimate 
scope of any academic statute or pro- 
vision. He regards legislation about 
honesty as likely to occasion great 
difficulties. He shudders at the pros- 
pect of a fierce tempest of recrimina- 
tions. There is not a quarter of the 
theological sky in which he does not 
discover the gathering cloud. Per- 
haps his ear, rendered acute by 
apprehension, may even catch the 
stormy wing of Brougham himself 
descending upon the hurricane. He 
wonders how we are to hinder the 
Calvinist from upbraiding the Ar- 
minian about the seventeenth Article ; 
or by what marvellous spring of 
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muscular energy, the gulf is to be 
cleared by those who, denying the 
connexion between Baptism and Re- 
generation, are nevertheless able to 
sign articles which give renati in 
Latin, for baptised in English. He, 
recommends, therefore, the escape of 
Mr. Ward upon the ground of ex- 
vediency. This is Keble over again. 
Tf A attack B, then B will rush im- 
mediately upon A. Pusey is quite 
ready for Faussct, and Newman has 
a very excellent acquaintance with 
the joints of Whateley’s armour. Can 
any thing be more absurd? It is 
precisely such an argument as might 
be urged by a Johnian and a Queens- 
man after an examination in a bye- 
term at Cambridge :— 

Johnian. “T shall tell Thurtell 
that you copied out all your Euclid 
from a crib concealed in your cap.” 

Queensman. “ Very well; and I 
shall immediately inform Wiggins 
that I saw your Paley open, the entire 
morning, upon your knees.” 

So it is; they are both fraudulent 
candidates for B.A., and ought to be 
plucked accordingly. 

Much has been written, and more 
has been spoken, respecting Paley’s 
celebrated remark, that absolute uni- 
formity of sentiment and interpreta- 
tion were never anticipated by the 
Church uponsomany various and con- 
tested principles of human thought. 
The appearance of Paley is always 
heralded by a flourish of trumpets. 
His philosophy is a text-book at 
Cambridge; perhaps we should say 
was,—for the recent changes in the 
form and character of the examina- 
tions have somewhat withdrawn him 
into the shade. Unquestionably, the 
author possesses strong claims to that 
distinction. His lucid style reflects 
every object with an engaging charm. 
The crabbed features of jurispru- 
dence wear a smile in his glass. 
Every thing seems to be clear. The 
dark sayings of Butler are irradiated 
by a sudden brilliancy. Cumber- 
land looks lively and pleasant in the 
sparkling yet simple costume of his 
restorer. No praise can be too high 
for the singular aptitude with which 
Paley lays his finger at once upon 
the leading truths, the axioms of the 
science, and detaches them from all 
intricacy and obscurity. These are 
uncommon recommendations ; let 
them be liberally admitted. They 
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are not unaccompanied by grave de- 
fects. Paley was utterly destitute 
of that solemn enthusiasm which 
constitutes so important an element 
in the character ofa great man. Ile 
was the apostle of expediency. But, 
giving all the authority to his opinion 
which his warmest partisan can de- 
sire, does it affect the present con- 
troversy ? does it illustrate it? does 
it bear upon it ? has it any thing to 
do with it? We think not. When 
Marsais, the grammarian, was con- 
scious of his approaching dissolution, 
he intrusted a friend with a message 
to the Academy. “Go tell the Aca- 
demy, que je men vais, ou que je men 
vas, car Cun et Vautre peuvent se dire.” 
The quibbling of theological gram- 
marians and their descendants was one 
absurdity which Paley sought to ob- 
viate. Hewished to encourage a wide, 
a catholic interpretation of Christian 
doctrines. He wished to leave the 
mysterious operation of the Holy 
Spirit in baptism open to the differ- 
ent aspects of contemplation. But 
will any person presume to say that 
the rock of Protestant truth was not 
beneath all this clear and smooth 
flowing current of Paley’s philoso- 
yhy ? “Will he dare to suggest that 
he intended his aphorism to apply to 
a man who, in signing the articles, 
renounced no one Roman doctrine ? 
Professor Garbett’s remarks upon 
the general spirit of the Articles are 
so admirable, that we gladly transfer 
them to our columns :— 


“« The great principle of the Church of 
England in her Articles, and in the ser- 
vices of her incomparable Lilurgy, is the 
word of God. ‘This, illustrated by tra- 
dition (but not enslaved to it or obscured 
by it), unapproached in its authority by 
ecclesiastical glosses, or ecclesiastical 
usage, —this, in its own magnificent sim 
plicity and doctrinal clearness and de- 
finiteness,—this, embracing in its grand 
harmony those innumerable diversities of 
intellect and feeling which are but mo- 
dulations of the same vital and central 
truths, is the standard by which she has 
measured all doctrine. ‘Ihis is the secret 
of her moderation, unintelligible or mis- 
understood without it. This is why she 
brings some doctrines on the soul with so 
iron a hand, and leaves other points so 
loose in comparison. It is not from halt. 
ing between two opinions, or dividing 
the litigated doctrine between contending 
parties, as though truth were a substance 
capable of a material bisection ; still less 
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from a political subserviency or an un. 
principled Jesuitry. But it is from the 
wisdom, and charity, and love of truth, 
which once inspired her founders from 
‘ above ;’ and that consequent reverence 
for the word of God, and its primitive 
simplicity, which forbade them from 
either binding or loosing where the 
Word did neither bind nor loose. 

* He who discovers not in the Articles 
a scheme of doctrine fit for Christian life 
and practice,—a system of theology, 
containing, in their due proportion, all 
things necessary to salvation,—has al- 
ready deserted Scripture, and followed 
another rule, In their depth, their sim- 
plicity, their perfect yet simple symme- 
try, their doctrinal coherence and com- 
pleteness, they indeed reflect the Scrip- 
ture, of which, in the fornn of articulate 
and scientific teaching, they are the truest 
image. The only art of peace which they 
exercise is their moderation,— their 
truth ; where Scripture is definite, so 
are they; where Scripture is doubtful, 
so are they; where it is silent, so are 
they. They are at once our scheme of 
comprehension and our bond of unity. 
We must not limit their extent; we will 
go as far as they ; but beyond it we dare 
not venture. For beyond is not liberty, 
but license.” 


We are quite willing to admit that 
there is some justice in the complaint 
of Mr. Ward’s friends against the 
severity displayed towards himself in 
particular. He is only the exponent 
of the party,— the result of the sys- 
tem. Undoubtedly, the spring of 
the venom is to be found in the 
graceful delusions of Newman; and 
“in the fatal economic system, the 
canons and science of double dealing, 
imported, in an evil hour, from the 
volumes of Escobar and Mariana, 
and now all but naturalised in the 
Church of England.” But, then, 
Mr. Ward has imbibed so large a 
portion of the malaria, that all the 
disease seems to have condensed itself 
in him. His brethren, who are ac- 
eustomed to tread the same lofty re- 
gions, and to quench their thirst with 
the same snow-water of tradition, 
shew signs of the goitre; but in him 
it is full grown. A Romanist in a 
master of arts’ gown must not be 
surprised at being noticed. Mr. 
Newman had previously said almost 
the same thing; but Mr. Ward 
Sepsis St into he. speech of the 
vulgar. it was absolutely necessary, 
then t that something should be done, 
if we would not see Dr. Wiseman fix 
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his Meliopotamus palace at Christ 
Church, and Dr, Griffiths relieve the 
Bishop of London of any anxieties at 
Fulham. The national character it~ 
self was involved in the controversy. 
We should soon have seen the customs 
and immunities of the Italian carnival 
introduced into the solemnities of our 
theology; and the stripping off a 
mask would have been considered a 
crime, and visited with a punishment 
in the streets of Oxford as of Venice. 
Something, we repeat, was to be 
done, and something has been done ; 
but something also remains todo. It 
is idle to break a wheel of the engine, 
while its impelling power remains 
unchecked. It is of no use to beat 
into pieces a single sword, while the 
forge is kept hot, and the Cyclops 
are suffered to wield their hammers 
in the manufacture of weapons fatal 
to honesty and truth :— 


* ])li inter sese multa vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum, versantque tenaci forcipe 
massam,” 


The shield-bearer has been struck 
down; the chieftain himself ma 
presently receive the reward of his 
disastrous labours. Mr. Ward's 
punishment is an instalment. We 
shall not presume to decide upon the 
judicial powers of Convocation, or to 
try one scale with the solicitor- 
general and the other with the queen’s 
advocate. We leave the settlement 
of the dispute to a higher authority. 
Dr. Sewell, a fellow of Magdalen, 
has published a pamphlet upon the 
subject. He asserts that the fact of 
the House of Convocation being a lay 
tribunal, takes from it not only ju- 
risdiction, but cognisance of eccle- 
siastical crimes. He asserts, there- 
fore, that the trial of Mr. Ward 
“will be merely illusory ; it will be 
coram non judice.” One point he 
touches upon that wears an aspect of 
novelty. He pronounces the recent 
proceeding to be a direct violation of 
the canon law, which has made a 
provision for the very description of 
case now under consideration. The 
ground of his argument is this :— 
Among the Constitutions of Arundel, 
archbishop of Canterbury, is one 
feemevel by Lyndewood), having 
especial reference to the threatening 
innovations of Lollardism, or Pro- 
testantism, as it would now be writ- 
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ten. We shall not give the passage 
quoted from the hetate, but Dr. 
Sewell’s deductions from it. We 
will, however, anticipate one of his 
objections. ‘This Constitution directs 
the monition of the person in error ; 
and it is only after the reiterated ad- 
monitions should have proved in- 
effectual, that severer steps were to 
be taken. Sewell suggests that this 
preliminary process should have been 
adopted in reference to Mr. Ward. 
How could it? He avowed himself 
to be the author of the obnoxious 
and not only confessed his 
eresy, but gloried in it. Of what 
avail would any admonition have 
been? Here are the legal difficulties 
discovered by Dr. Sewell :— 


“*1, That it isa power ad inquirendum, 
not ad triandum, a distinction sufficiently 
established in the late case of the Dean 
of York ; or, as Lyndewood says in his 
Commentary, ‘Inquirat. Nulla fama 
precedente, quia non agitur specialiter, 
ut pro crimine pena Ordinaria imponatur ; 
sed ut rationem reddat subditus de Talento 
sibi commisso, ad quod quilibet tenetur.’ 

*« 2, That the power is given to the heads 
of houses in their respective societies, not to 
the vice-chancellor, or any academical func- 
tionary, still less to the House of Convoca- 
tion; and for this very obvious reason, 
that the House of Convocation, being a 
mixed assembly, would be the very place 
in which erroneous opinion might he sup- 
posed to find favourers and supporters, 
while it would be only to raise and fo. 
ment unnecessary disputes and dissen- 
sions, if controverted doctrines were made 
the subject-matter of discussion before 
an assembly having no power to pro- 
nounce authoritatively on their truth or 
falsehood. ; 

«3. That the doctrines and opinions 
to be inquired into are those which are 
contrary to the Catholic faith, repugnant 
to morality, or contrary to the determina. 
tion of the Church. As it seems to me, 
it will be very difficult to bring Mr. 
Ward’s book within any one of these 
classes ; for it is by the whole book, and 
uot by isolated passages, that Mr. Ward 
is to be tried. If it be contrary to the 
Catholic faith, or the determination of 
the Church, how has it, happened that it 
should have escaped the animadversion 
and censure of his diocesan? It cannot 
be that his attention has not been drawn 
toit. It will be difficult to assume that 
the bishop has neglected his duty, It 
may be very erroneous, very sophistical, 
very injudicious, and even very unsound, 
—I pronounce no opinion whatever on 
the subject,— nay, for the purpose of my 
argument I will admit that it is all this, 
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but it may still come short of criminal 
heresy ; and no one, I believe, bas ever 
accused it of an immoral tendency, It 
falls, then, rather uoder that class of 
cases, in which opinions on controverted 
—_ of religion, however erroneous, 

ve never heen held to be the subject- 
matter of criminal proceedings. (See R. 
v. Woolstan, 2 Strange Rep. 834; R. v. 
Atwood, Cro. Jac. 421; R. v. Taylor, 
Ventris 293; R. v. Clendon, Str. 789 ; 
R. v. Hale, Str. 416; R. v. Annett, 2 
Burn. Ecc. Law, 781; R. v. Carlile, 2 
B, and Ald, 161; R. v. Waddington, 1 B, 
and C, 26).” 


However this may be, and whether 
or not Dr. Sewell be correct in the 
view he gives of the law, one thing 
at least is certain,—a censure, distinct 
and uncompromising, has been passed 
upon the most impudent attempt to 
fight under false colours that ever 
escaped the immediate justice of a 
drum-court-martial. Mr. Maurice 
asks, “Is the punishment of Mr. 
Ward likely to further the ends of 
truth and honesty; to make the Arti- 
cles more respected, and subscription 
to them more sincere ?” He answers 
his own inquiry in the negative. He 
thinks that the natural conclusion 
will be, “ Mr. Ward is not stripped 
of his degrees for subscribing to the 
Articles dishonestly, but for his 
frankness in confessing what others 
do without confessing it.” Dr. Mo- 
berly has caught the same tune. 
* Does it follow, because a man de- 
serves censure, and has most pro- 
vokingly invited it, that therefore 
the University must needs pronounce 
it? Has it been its practice to do 
so?” And this question he gravely 
informs us is seriously asked. It 1s 
well that he tells us so, for nobody 
would have guessed it. One reads it 
like an ironical sentence in Pascal, or 
a compliment by Junius to the Duke 
of Bedford. Mr. Maurice complains 
that Mr. Ward is punished for con- 
fessing his crime ; Dr. Moberly points 
to the general obliviousness of Uni- 
versity oversight and censorship. 
Both objections are essentially the 
same. But will the Professor of 
King’s College, or the Master of Win- 
chester School, recall to our memory 
a single instance of a itive, a 
direct, and unconditional declaration 
of obedience to Rome and faith in 
her creed and doctrines, traced by 
the pen, and confirmed by the lips of 
an abiding minister of the Church of 
England? ‘That is what we want. 
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Shew us an example of immunity 
vouchsafed to religious falsehood so 
hardy and reckless, and we admit 
that you have established your griev- 
ance. But, in the meantime, we ac- 
cept the facts before us. Without a 
confession, or a clear manifestation of 
opinion, there could be no ground 
for a rebuke; yet Mr. Maurice, in 
his most obscure and unsatisfactory 
pamphlet, has the assurance to as- 
sert, that the gravity of Mr. Ward’s 
offence cannot constitute the justifi- 
cation of his punishment! 

But in dwelling upon the recent 
transactions at Oxford, we are not so 
much directing the attention of our 
readers to the guilt or the punish- 
ment of Mr. Ward, as to the great 
and general principle involved in his 
defence. If S alone had been con- 
cerned; if Convocation had been as- 
sembled only to pronounce an opinion 
upon the writings ofa single member 
of their body, entirely irrespective of 
the public interests and welfare, we 
should, probably, have passed over 
these doings unnoticed and un- 
marked. We might, certainly, have 
formed our own conclusion upon 
eonduct so extraordinary, and have 
felt that, if carried out into the 
transactions and intercourse of com- 
mercial or political life, instead 
of a pamphlet by Dr. Moberly, 
the offender would have found it 
expedient to intrust a brief to Mr. 
Bodkin. Such would have been our 
own silent reflections upon this me- 
lancholy exhibition. But the sub- 
ject is not to be regarded under a 
single aspect; it is connected with 
the future character of some of the 
noblest youth of England. Dr. Mo- 
berly had asked, with some show of 
triumphant expectation, “Of the 
many hundreds who will flock to 
Oxford on the 13th of February, how 
many are there who approve of Mr. 
Ward's book? Are there ten? I 
doubt it much.” Does he doubt it 
now? The proctor’s return exhibits 
nearly four hundred gentlemen, 
some of them high in the church, 
some learned in the law, some dis- 
tinguished in politics—all more or 
less refined and thoughtful — who 
have boldly come forward to deny 
that the Ideal of the Christian Church 
contains passages or sentiments wor- 
thy of condemnation. Mind, we are 
not speaking of the proposal to degrade 
the writer ; that is quite 4 different 
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question. We allude simply and 
separately to his confession of faith. 
Nearly four hundred gentlemen were 
found ready and willing to attest the 
yropriety of the comparison of the 
Reformation with Arianism, the dis- 
honesty of the Reformers, the non- 
natural sense of subscription, and the 
retention of all Roman doctrines in 
the communion of the Church of 
England. ‘This is the appalling fea- 
ture in the case. There has, indeed, 
been a, contemptible effort on the 
part of some of this band to mitigate 
the odium, by subscribing their names 
to a moderate censure on Mr. Ward's 
book, by Dr. Grant, the recent Bamp- 
ton lecturer. The artifice is beneath 
ridicule. We can understand, per- 
haps we can appreciate, the scruples 
which many kind-hearted men may 
have felt with regard to the degrada- 
tion; but this sympathy does not ex- 
tend to the condemnation of the 
book. We should like to see a list 
of these 386 Romanists, in Protestant 
costume, many of them enjoying Pro- 
testant benefices, printed for general 
circulation. Every man of business 
should have one pasted up in his 
counting-house, like the numbers of 
Rogers's stolen notes, that he may be 
prepared for the non-natural sense in 
which they would feel warranted to 
conduct their agreements. If we speak 
with severity, the occasion calls for 
it. For let it be understood that 
we are not applying these harsh 
terms to Romanism in its natural 
state; we might expect the fierce 
ghost of Sir Thomas More to rustle 
our curtains to-night in retribution 
for so wilful a calumny. In that 
faith have lived and died some of the 
purest, the sublimest spirits who 
ever visited this earth to illuminate 
and bless it. We have not looked 
in vain upon that grass of Cambrai, 
where the finger of tradition still 
points to the chair of the gentle Fe- 
nélon; not read unmoved the history 
of that city where 


* Marseilles’ good bishop drew infected 
breath.” 


No, it is not of the Romanist, open, 
candid, honourable, that we speak ; it 
is of the Romanist masked under 
Protestant professions; it is of the 
French tirailleur creeping into Dovor 
Castle in the dress of the English 
rifleman. If any quality in this dis- 
cordant world of ours excite peculiar 
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disgust, it is that dissimulation which, 
beginning in fraud, ends in treach- 
ery. For the benefit of the 386 
masters of arts who supported, and, 
of course, who will continue to sup- 
port, subscriptions and oaths in a 
non-natural sense—that is, in a sense 
contrary to the intention of the im- 
posers—we refer to a brief, but in- 
structive dialogue between Johnson 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds. The topic 
was the meaning of being completely 
wicked. Johnson wished to know 
his friend’s interpretation. Reynolds 
told him a man lost to all sense of 
shame. ‘The poorer rd was not sa- 
tisfied. ‘lo be completely wicked, he 
said, a man must also be lost to all 
sense of conscience. Sir Joshua saw 
no difference. Whereupon the sage 
exclaimed, ‘* What, can you see no 
difference? I am ashamed to hear 
you, or any body, utter such non- 
sense, when the one relates to men only, 
the other to God.” We leave the thun- 
der to find its way, wishing only that 
it may help to clear the atmosphere. 

But, exclaims Professor Keble, if 
the via media is to be defended by 
something like the sword of excom- 
munication, at least it should be two- 
edged, and cut both ways. To be 
sure it should. But then its swing 
should be fiercer on the side of com- 
plete than of partial hostility ; if its 
office be to protect or avenge the ma- 
jesty of the ecclesiastical constitution, 
it will deal its heaviest and most ex- 
terminating stroke upon the most 
dangerous and persevering assailant. 
The Bishop of London is known to 
have said of Mr. Baptist Noel that 
he is already three-parts a Dissenter, 
and to have expressed a wish that 
he would add the other fraction. 
But Mr. Noel still retains a grasp, 
however feeble and intermitted, of 
genuine Church-of-England prin- 
ciples; his opinions on baptismal re- 
generation are unquestionably incon - 
sistent with a proper and a sincere 
reception of the Prayer- Book, or 
even with the due subscription of 
the Articles. In that particular, 
therefore, he, like Mr. Ward, may 
be justly said to have adopted a non- 
natural sense. But then, while the 
Minister of Bedford Row cherishes 
two or three dogmas and heresies of 
Nonconformity, the Fellow of Balliol 
covers himself with the corrupt gar- 
ment of Romanism—-wraps himeclt 
up in it. The Orthodoxy of the one 
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suffers only from a paralysis on one 
side; that of the other is smitten 
with an utter prostration of healthful 
vigour, motion, or life. Not a nerve 
retains any sensibility. There may be 
some reasons for mitigating our dis- 
pleasure at Mr. N cel. We think, 
with Professor Garbett, that it— 

“ Would be an evil day, and one which 
I would heartily join in averting, when 
the breadth of the Protestant faith should 
be arbitrarily narrowed, men’s judgments 
hampered, and their consciences en- 
trapped, by limiting what in the Articles 
is left at large, by individualising what is 
general, or by detining what is left ambi- 
guous. 

“Can, or does, any sober and right- 
intentioned man, question, directly or 
indirectly, the laws by which, without 
reference at all to an imposer (a point 
already considered), they are to be inter- 
preted, and by which, in fact, they ever 
have been interpreted? 1. First, that 
wherever they are expressed in words, 
which, according to ordinary usage, in 
materia theologica, have a definite mean- 
ing, either negative or positive, by that 
meaning we ure bound. 2. That, if the 
meaning cannot be determined by the 
Article itself, or other Articles, we are 
bound by whatever sense may be fixed by 
the Liturgy or other authoritative monu- 
ments. And, Sdly, that, if by neither of 
these methods the sense can be settled, 
men of different sentiments may, fuirly 
and honestly, subscribe them. It is but 
reasonable that a latitude of words should 
allow a corresponding latitude in inter- 
pretation; nor ought it to be doubted 
that, when such formularies are drawn up 
by capable and honest men, such latitude 
was intended.” 

But we have ended. We confi- 
dently expect, as we most sincerely 
wish, that this Great Ward Business 
will open the eyes of the unwary to 
the dangers of the Tractarian creed. 
The cheering of Mr. Ward and the 
hissing of the Vice-chancellor, by the 
juvenile members of the University, 
are signs not to be overlooked. They 
shew that these unhappy principles 
of dishonesty are striking root. If 
386 members of Convocation be now 
found ready to compare the Reforma- 
tion with Arianism, and to vindicate 
the justice of taking oaths in a non- 
natural sense, —we ask what is to 
be expected when four or five years 
shall have lifted these young cla- 
mourers into the same academic rank 
and influence? It would not really 
exceed the bounds of possibility to 
find ruem pRoposinc Tract XC. As 
A NEW TEST! 
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Tuanx Gop! though we be prone to grieve, 
Small things can bring us joy ; 

And holy feelings, planted deep, 

Though change or care may bid them sleep, 
No time can e’er destroy. 


Dear friend! thy thought was but to give 
This pale and scented flower, 

Some token of the spring to shew ; 

Thou gavest me more than thou canst know — 
A charm of wondrous power! 


My lips are trembling now with prayer, 
Ty eyes are full of tears; 
The blessed thoughts that once were mine 
Come back with this small gift of thine, 
Pure as in childhood’s years. 


Again I wander as of old, 

Or watch the calm spring aa 
Through roofing boughs look down on me, 
Kneeling beneath some tented tree, 

When none but God is nigh. 


A whisper runs along the grass, 
A tremor of delight ; 

The tassell’d hazel to and fro 

Is waving round me as I go; 

And now the river, singing low, 
IIas flash’d upon my sight. 


Again I feel my heart o’erflow 
Vith charity and love, 
And know that earth is link’d with heaven, 
Since to her flow’rs is beauty given, 
Like the sweet stars above. 


Again my mother's whisper falls 
Upon mine eager ear ; 

Sweet words of counsel or of praise, 

Returning from those long past days 
In echoes soft, yet clear. 


Thank God, who gives to lowly things 
Such sweet, resistless power ! 

I feel that highest, holiest thought, 

To new existence may be brought 

By ministry, unknown, unsought, 
Of one pale simple flower ! 
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MODERN WINES OF FRANCE. 


Our worthy and excellent publisher, 
whom we sometimes meet tak- 
ing his matutinal walk as we are 
taking our matutinal ride, previous 
to our appearance at the Foreign 
Office Calgon, be it said, in passing, 
neither Aberdeen nor Palmerston 
could go on for four-and-twenty 
hours without our assistance), the 
worthy and excellent man, commorant 
at 215 Regent Street, who walks thus 
early, likethe fat contributor to Punch, 
we regret to say it, inexpugnable fat, 
never urbanely addreses us, as biblio- 
polists ought to do, with a “ How 
d'ye do, my dear sir? I heartily 
hope I see you well ;” but, perversely 
pretermitting these pleasing polite- 
nesses, gruffly growls out, “* When, 
in Heaven's name! shall you finish 
with the ‘ Classics of the Table :’ for, 
if I judge rightly, the public are 
heartily tired of them?” Knowing 
well the dignity of our high office 
and station, and the immeasurable, 
impassable gulf that separates a man 
of our high official rank from any 
such “ small deer” as publishers or 
printers—ay, even from such don- 
nish, sharp-witted printers as Andrew 
Spottiswoode, of Shoe Lane, Carlton 
Gardens, and Broom Hall, Surrey— 
we look benign instead of brutal, as 
we well might, and say, “ Really, 
my good sir, we do not wish to 
trouble the public one moment 
beyond the hour when you shall 
make it appear to us the public are 
tired of us. Give us but to know, 
either by the production of letters or 
criticisms, that we are tedious, or se- 
nile, or tiresome, and we shall at 
once hold our peace, and never write 
another line on eatables or drink- 
ables.” 

Thus driven to a corner on the 
Monday, our proprietor recedes, and 
escapes, till we pop on him again 
promiscuously, as the Cockneys 
phrase it, on the Wednesday ; when, 
with “ damnable iteration,” he chal- 
enges us in the very same fashion ; 
nd, replying in our accustomed tune, 


l 
a 
he again yanishes to renew the at- 


tack. Now, what we want to know 
is this: whether this depreciation of 
our series of articles be out of the 
respectable proprietor’s own mere 
notion, or whether it be a fancy for 
which he is indebted to the sug- 
gestion of others. If the public be 
tired of us, let them, by their critics, 
in a decent way, only pronounce, as 
the Spaniards say, and we shall 
give place to younger and more en- 
tertaining men; but, till we see the 
evidence of their disrelish, not to say 
dislike, we shall hold on in our 
course, talking of “wine and wittals,” 
till we make the mouths of our 
readers water, by mere dint of think- 
ing on good cheer. In our last ar- 
ticle, after having spoken of the 
better qualities of C ampagne, we 
promised in the present to touch on 
the second-rate qualities. But, first, 
let us hear what the author of the 
Topographie des Vignolles says of the 
high price of the Vins Mousseux :— 


“« The high price of the Vins Mousseuxr,” 
says Jullien, ‘‘ comes not only from the 
quality of the wines chosen to make them, 
and the infinite pains required before 
they are finished, but also from the con. 
siderable losses to which the proprietors 
and dealers are exposed in this kind of 
speculation, and the strange phenomena 
which determine or destroy the qualité 
mousseuse. As to losses, the owners 
count in general upon fifteen or twenty 
bottles broken in a hundred; sometimes 
even thirty or forty. To this must be 
added the diminution which takes place 
as the wine is separated from its deposits 
by decanting,—an operation which is per. 
formed at least twice. 

“ The phenomena which cause or de. 
stroy the quality mousseur are so sur. 
prising, that they cannot be explained. 
The same wine drawn the same day into 
bottles from the same glass-house, put 
down in the same cellar, and placed in 
the same heap, mousses to such a height, 
and in such a division, whilst it mousses 
much less or not at all in another posi- 
tion, near such a door, or under such an 
air-hole. Wines, also, which have 
moussed perfectly lose this upon the 
change of season, All these accidents 
together cause the deatness of the Ving 
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Mousseux ; they are so varied and extra- 
ordinary, that the most experienced 
dealers cannot foresee nor prevent them 
always. 

“The quality of the bottles, or per- 
haps the degree of fire which they under- 
go, contribute to diminish or preserve 
the mousse. We are assured that this 
phenomenon extends even to the drinking- 
glasses, and that in some all the fer- 
mentation is instantly lost, whilst it is 
preserved in others filled at the same 
time.” 


These certainly are curious and 
unexplainable phenomena; but, ex- 
plainable or not, one thing is certain, 
that if our readers wish to obtain 
first-rate Champagne, whether still 
or sparkling, they must go to a re- 
spectable wine-merchant, and pay a 
good price, whether at home or 
abroad. In dealing with Moét, or 
Ruinart, or any other accredited 
agents, they cannot fail to find a su- 
perior article ; but they should avoid 
the cheap Champagnes with as much 
care as they would avoid the feculent 
water flowing out of Fleet Ditch into 
the Thames. Cyrus Redding, in a 
valuable little book of his called 
Every Man his own Butler, says, 
* Some people fancy they get better 


sapere by going to the Docks, 


and chovsing for themselves.” But 
that this is not so will be very appa- 
rent, when it is stated that hundreds 
of thousands of bottles of Champagne 
are imported, which, glass, wine, and 
all, are not worth the duty of 5s. 6d. 
the gallon. Cyrus also mentions, 
that designing dealers also often im- 
port a Champagne at a franc a bottle, 
which is sold at balls and routs (we 
suppose he means at balls at the 
Opera House, Lowther Arcade, &c.), 
after which the bottles are filled 
with a manufactured Champagne 
from gooseberries. And he then an- 
nounces, that the Literary Gazette 
was a few years ago prosecuted for 
telling the truth, and had to pay 50l. 
for conferring a benefit on the public. 
What appears still more singular to 
Cyrus is, that the judge who tried 
the cause knew nothing about Cham- 
pagne: for he stated that the best 
Champagne might be bought as ad- 
vertised. “It is to be presumed,” 
says he, “that his lordship had been 
the dupe of some low dealer, and 
unagined a fourth-rate commodity 
was the best, and there the judge was 
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no judge.” Now, this could not 
have been Lord Lyndhurst, who is a 
oe judge of Champagne; or the 
ate Lord Abinger ; or the late Baron 
Bolland, who were excellent judges 
of the wine, and particularly fond of 
it; neither could it have been Mr. 
Justice Williams, Mr. Justice Maule, 
or Mr. Justice Cresswell, all of whom 
are excellent judges of good wine, 
and of other good things also. It were 
desirable that Cyrus should give us 
the name of the judge in his next 
edition. 

The bottling of the effervescing 
Champagne wines begins in March, 
and the fermentation in May. The 
latter continues all the summer, but 
is particularly strong in June, during 
the flowering of the vine; and in 
August, when the fruit begins to 
ripen. At these times, the greatest 
loss in the bursting of bottles takes 
place, and it is not safe to pass 
through a cellar without being 
guarded with a mask of iron wire. 
It occasionally happens that the 
workmen who neglect this precau- 
tion are sometimes severely, some- 
times dangerously, wounded. Among 
the wines prepared to effervesce—or, 
to use the technical phrase, for la 
mousse—there are some which only 
partake of a slight fermentation. 
These are the cremants wines, which 
drive out the cork with less force, 
and sparkle in the glass. Their 
mousse is frothy, and, like the 

** Snow-ball on the river, 
A moment white, then gone for ever.” 


They are said to have the advantage 
over the Vins grand Mousseux, m 
preserving more vinous qualities, 
and being less sharp. Their price is 
also higher, for they are sought for 
by connoisseurs, and cannot be ob- 
tained in great quantity. The best 
red Champagne wines are produced 
upon the north side of the declivities 
of the Marne, which are called the 
Montagnes de Rheims. ‘These vines, 
though exposed to the north and 
east, furnish well-flavoured wines, 
and are in general fit to be bottled at 
the end of one year. The vineyards 
of Cramant, Avise, Oger, and Le 
Menil, near to Epernay, are generally 
planted with white grapes. The 
wines are fine, light, and agreeable, 
and are generally mixed with Ai of 
the first class. This mixture is more 
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especially necessary in hot seasons, 
as the wines of the first Crus de la 
Marne, being made with black 
grapes, are less apt to mousse than 
the wine from the white grapes. 
The wines called Tisannes are prin- 
cipally found among the vineyards 
we have last mentioned. They are 
much esteemed as aperitives, and are 
ordered by physicians in diseases of 
the bladder. 

Among all the qualities of Cham- 
pagne wine, however, there is none 
more suitable in its natural state for 
the London market than the Vins de 
Bouzy. But the wine-doctors of 
Champagne only use this wine to 
render their trashy wines more mar- 
ketable,—thus sacrificing quality to 
quantity. We shall conclude our 
observations on Champagne by the 
following observations on cellaring, 
which we extract from Redding and 
the work called Every Man his own 
Butler :— 


* Champagne,” says Cyrus Redding, 
“is a wine which requires attention in 
keeping. The bottles should be care- 
fully laid on laths, or in sand, in a cool 
cellar where air is admitted, and never be 
placed on their bottoms, as from this cause 
they will very speedily lose tneir effer- 
vescence. When once placed, they 
should not be touched but for removal to 
the table. If they are left in the cases, 
the mark of the upper side should be 
carefully attended to. ‘The Sillery is 
sometimes apt to effervesce after car- 
riage, or on being placed in bad cellars. 
The bottles should in that case be placed 
on their bottoms for some time, and, be- 
fore drinking the wine, should be kept 
an hour inice, The best Champagne in 
the best year has a slight tinge of the 
rose colour, which is one proof of its be. 
ing of excellent quality. ‘The deposit in 
Champagne is not the only one to which 
the wine is liable. While the dépot 
pierre is considered a proof of the good- 
ness of the wine, a black or yellow de- 
_— which will on motion float in the 
iquid, is a bad symptom, and shews that 
the wine is deteriorating fast. Deep 
cellars are best for Champagne, and as 
little variation of temperature as possible, 
The older it gets, the less liable it is to 
be attacked by changes to its disadvan- 
tage. ‘The better this wine is, the more 
it is liable to accident from heat, cold, or 
bad cellars; it will, however, in most 
cases, very soon recover itself. The 
wines of France generally require the 
same kind of cellar as Champagne. It 
has been already remarked, that the 
wines of the south should be kept in cel- 
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lars which are of a warmer temperature. 
Champagne should be kept in a cool 
cellar, and not be removed from the 
case until wanted for drinking, where 
the practice is notinconvenient, Ifkept 
out of the case, quartz sand is the best 
substance in which to imbed the bottles, 
which should still bave laths between 
each tier, Sillery in bad cellars will 
sometimes take the effervescing quality. 
** A deposit will often be observed in 
Champagne wines when they have been 
gineed in the cellar after purchase. Effer- 
vescing Champagne will lose the quality 
if the bottles are placed upright, and 
therefore they must be sedulously piled 
with the same sides downwards as they 
have previously had. If the wine is not 
removed from the case, and the proper 
side of the latter is kept up, all will be 
right. Still Champagne wines, becoming 
effervescent, lose their fine flavour, to a 
certain extent, and acquire a sharp and 
peculiar taste. When the effervescing 
wines lose that quality, which they will 
sometimes do suddenly, they are, on the 
other hand, often better in flavour, drunk 
as still wine, than they were at first. 
“When Champagne is received into 
the private cellar, and its place is once 
fixed, it should never be moved but for 
the table. Every new motion disturbs 
the particles which are precipitated, and 
tends to do no good, as the next precipi- 
tation will be increased in quantity.” 


The Champagne wine-merchants 
use the greatest precaution in pack- 
ing their wines for exportation. The 
sides of the baskets or cases are lined 
with pasteboard, and each bottle is 
enveloped in a sheet of blue or grey 
paper. Champagne mousseur, ex- 
ported to the Indies or America, is 
preserved from the excessive heat by 
being packed in salt. At the bottom of 
the case there is a layer of straw, and 
then a layer of salt, upon which the 
first row of bottles is placed. Jul- 
lien, in his Manuel du Sommelier, 
states that the finest Burgundies thus 
a have preserved all their qua- 
ities on a voyage to India, and ex- 

rienced but fourteen degrees of 
1eat in passing under the equator. 
On the whole, we think Champagne 
an overrated wine, but we had rather 
drink it any day in the year, except 
a very warm one, than cold water. 
We are, therefore, the reader will 
—- disposed to exclaim, with 
Francesco Redi,— 


** Chi l'acqua beve, 
Mai non riceve, 
Grazia da me ; 
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Sia pur Vaequa o bianca o fresca 
O né lonfani i sia bruna, 
Nel suo amo me non invesca.” 


Turn we, at length, to Claret, and, 
with the same lively author, ex- 
claim,— 


« Benedetto, 
Quel claretto !” 


Blessed, indeed, be Bordeaux, the 
ground that bare it; for it is king of 
all wines, past, present, and to come! 
Of this opinion, too, was old Lemery, 
physician to Louis XIV., who thus 
speaks of it :— 


“* Claret,” says he, ‘‘of all others, is 
generally the best wine for all consti- 
tutions; and the reason is, because it 
contains a sufficient quantity of tartarous 
parts, that make it less heady and more 
stomachical than white wine. As for 
pale wine, it is a middling sort, between 
the red and white; the same is made of 
grapes of the same colour, or else by 
mixing white wine with a little red.” 


The Bordeaux wines are generally 
divided into vins de Médoc, des Graves, 
des Palus,des Cote,de Terre forte, and 
vins entre deux Mers; but so much 
do they differ by the taste, colour, 
bouquet, durability, and a thousand 
imperceptible shades, that it would 
be difficult, in the compass of a ma- 


zine article, to give an exact list of 


the varied and maguificent produc- 
tions of the Gironde. Commercial 
men have, however, established two 
recognised classes, which appear to 
be tacitly admitted by all parties, and 
which may serve as a guide to the 
purchaser. In the first class are 
ranked Chdteuu Margeaux, Chateau 
Laffitte, Latour, Haut Briou. The 
product of these four vintages may 
be rated at from 400 to 450 tonneau, 
the value of which represents a capi- 
tal of 2400 to 3000 francs per ton- 
neau. When age has developed the 

ualities of these wines, more par- 
ticularly in a good vintage, the value 
is at least doubled. For the last ten 
years, indeed, the Haut Briou seems 
to be on the wane in public favour, 
and it sells at a lesser price than one 
of its three rivals. 

The second class of Bordeaux wines 
is composed of the Rauzan, Brawne, 
Monton, Léoville, Gruan, La Rose, 
Pichon, Longueville, Durfort, De- 
gorse, Lascombe, Cos Destourneile ; 
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producing 850 tonneaur, which ranges 
at from 2000 to 2100 franes the tun- 
neau. 

The third class comprises within 
its ranks the Chdteau d' lssau, Poujets, 
many clos of Cantenac, and of Mar- 
geaux, Mulescot, Ferritre, Giscours, 
&¢e. These vineyards produce about 
1100 tonneaux, of the value of from 
1700 to 1800 francs the éonneau. 

The fourth class has two divisions : 
first, the Saint-Julien, Béchevelle, 
Saint-Pierre, &c.; producing about 
650 tonneaux, worth about from 1200 
to1500ecach. In the second division 
are ranged the great properties of 
Pauillacand Saint- Estéphe, with some 
others, producing about 1000 ton- 
neaux, at from 1000 to 1200 francs 
the tonneau. 

The difference which exists be- 
tween these four or five superior 
qualities of wine, and the wines made 
by small proprietors, which are sold 
at from 300 to 450 francs the tonnean, 
results less from the quality of the 
grape and the nature of the soil than 
from circumstances incident to the 
want of capital, and from the desire 
of obtaining quantity at the expense 
of quality. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the large capitalist 
purchases a better wine than the 
small one, though the small capitalist 
has it in his power to produce as 
good a bottle of wine on his own 
table as his richer neighbour. But, 
when he caters for the public, it is 
more profitable by different mixtures 
to produce 100 tonneaux of middling 
quality than 50 of superior wine, 
even though the latter be sold at a 
considerably higher price than the 
former. In the cellars at Bordeaux 
there is great management of the 
wine. It is always kept in a vault 
or cellar pretty nearly of the same 
temperature, and is fed, once every 
two or three weeks, if intended for 
the English or foreign market, with 
a pint or two of the best brandy. 
The wine is frequently tasted to know 
what state it is in, and the brandy is 
used accordingly. Care must, how- 
ever, be taken never to put in much 
at a time, especially for wines in- 
tended for immediate sale, as such a 
mode of proceeding would destroy 
the flavour of the wine, and cause it 
to taste fiery. Ifa little be put in at 
a time, it is said to incorporate quickly 
with the wine, and to feed and mel- 
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low it. Among the London wine- 
merchants the custom is, if the claret 
be faint and has lost its colour, to 
rack it into a fresh hogshead u 
the lees of good claret. It is then 
bunged up, pulling the bung down- 
wards for two or three days that the 
lees may run through it, after which 
its bung is laid up till it be fine. If 
the colour be not then perfect, it is 
racked off again into a hogshead that 
has been nearly drawn off, then an 
ounce of cochineal is added, shaken 
up in a bottle of wine, and put into 
the hogshead ; and by this method 
the wine is said to acquire both a 
good colour and body. Sometimes a 
ound of turnsole is put into a gal- 
or two of wine, and the cask 
rolled about, and then the wine- 
doctors tell you your beverage will 
have a perfect colour. The geese 
and greenhorns may think this is 
pure invention on our parts, but, lest 
we should be thought “to draw on 
our fancy for our facts,” we extract 
the following receipts from the work 
of John Davies, who, having prac- 
tised them on the lieges of Leeds for 
a long while, at length came up to 
the metropolis, and published his work 
on the managing, colouring, and fla- 
vouring of foreign wines and spirits, 
—a work which subsequently went 
through many editions. ‘The follow- 
ing are his receipts verbatim et lite- 
ratim :— 


“€ Method of Colouring Claret, — Take 
as many as you please of damsons or 


black sloes, and strew them with some of 


the deepest-coloured wine you can get, 
and as much sugar as will make it into a 
syrup. A pint ofthis will colour a hogs- 
head of claret. It is also good for red 
port wines, and may be kept ready for 
use in glass bottles. 

‘© A Remedy for Claret that drinks 
Foul.— Rack off your claret from the 
dregs on some fresh lees of its own kind, 
and then take a dozen of new pippins, 
pare them, and take away the cores or 
hearts, then put them in your hogsheads, 
and, if that is not sufficient, take a hand. 
ful of the oak of Jerusalem and bruise it, 
then put it into your wine, and stir it 
very well. This not only takes away 
the foulness, but also gives it a good 
scent,” 


We remember once dining, sixteen 
years ago, with a lady in Baker 
Street, Portman Square, the widow 
of a general officer; there we were 
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ially asked to meet the facetious 

Mr. George Gutteridge Rose. This 
lady had very tolerable sherry, Ma- 
deira, and port, in her cellars; but, 
knowing that we had been long 
abroad, she must needs, for our sins, 
send out to some neighbouring wine- 
merchant for some bottles of claret. 
Not to be uncivil, we drank a few 
lasses of it, more especially as the 
asseverated that the wine-dealer 

had assured her that it was produced 
on the estate of General ——, not 
far from an estate which ought to be 
our own (but which, nevertheless, 
from the ill-luck that attends us, we 
have never inherited, and is now 
gone from us and our heirs for ever) ; 
but any thing like the trash we never 
tasted before or since. We have, in 
the intermediate time, often “cud- 
gelled our brains” to discover what 
this mess called claret could be com- 
of, but we never could form an 

idea till we met with Davies's book. 
We have no doubt whatever that 
cochineal, damsons, black sloes, new 
pippins, Jerusalem oak, and, for what 
we know to the contrary, Jerusalem 
artichokes, were among the ingre- 
dients, for any thing so horrible we 
never tasted. Bad as it was in thie 
swallowing, the effect on the follow- 
ing day was disastrous in the ex- 
treme. Poor Mr. George Gutteridge 
Rose, who, though learned and witty, 
is withal a sensitive man, was con- 
fined to his bed for seventy-five 
hours, and obliged, being of plethoric 
habit, to have recourse to brisk 
cathartics; while we, thin as laths, 
and built like a “shotten herring,” 
were unable to rise from our pillow 
before half-past one in the afternoon, 
and then hot and headachy. The 
gentle reader will ask, “ Was this 
really General ’s claret?” Not 
a bit of it. We met the general, who 
was then M.P. for a fashionable city, 
at a club in St. James’s, at which he 
was then (as well as ourselves) in 
the daily habit of frequenting, and 
recounted to him the story, at which 
he laughed heartily. “ Surely,” said 
he, “ you must have known it was 
not my wine?” “Undoubtedly,” 
we replied ; “but que voulez-vous ? 
The neighbouring wine-merchant as- 
severated it was, and we were tuo 
lite to contradict a lady in her own 
ouse.” “It’s a very odd circum- 
stance, nevertheless,” said he. “ Not 
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half so odd,” we replied, “as the one 
we relate to you.” Within the last 
three months we arrived at a small 
town in France rather late, and asked 
for supper immediately. ‘The waiter 
replied that we could have supper to 
ourselves in half an hour by waiting 
patiently, but that we might sup in- 
stantaneously if we would but con- 
descend to join a celebrated English 
négociant en vin and his daughter, 
who were journeying to Epernay, 
the father for the purpose of making 
purchases, and the young lady pour 
délassement. We at once assented to 
the proposition, when, lo! the négo- 
ciant appeared, being none other than 
an ancient servant of our own, now, 
and then, a publican and tapster, 
doing ‘a great stroke of business’ 
not far from the City Road. The 
man having been born and spent a 
portion of his youth in France, was a 
great boaster, and it was just as true 
that he was a négociant en vin, as that 
the Baker Street publican, or wine- 
merchant (for since the licensed vic- 
tuallers have set up a steam-boat to 
Boulogne, every man Jack of them is 
a wine-merchant, vice the old term 
of free vintner, disregarded), was one 
of the agents for General 3 
claret. As to publicans, or shop- 
boys, or pot-boys, or hodmen, none 
are left in this no larger work, a day 
world. ‘The publicans are all wine- 
merchants ; the shop- boys, assistants ; 
the pot-boys, waiters; the hodmen, 
architects’ assistants, for even the 
term builder (‘nos vera rerum vo- 
cabula amissimus’) is now exploded 
and fairly put into schedule A. 

The great commerce of Bordeaux 
we need not say is in its wine, but it 


is much diminished since the loss of 


St. Domingo. A considerable ex- 
port of wines, not so loaded as they 
formerly were, has recently taken 
place to the East Indies ; and we have 
no doubt the opening of the China 
trade will also somewhat tend to im- 
prove the condition and state of the 
Gironde wine-grower. But what 
we should, above all, most desire to 
see, would be a freer exchange of the 
vinous wealth of France with merry 
England. It is in every sense de- 
sirable that our population, instead 
of drinking that thick and heady 
port, consumed by the Eldons and 
Stowells of a past generation, and 
some old dons and tutors of Oxford, 
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a few old barristers, and a great mass 
of attorneys of the present genera- 
tion, should drink the ordinary red 
Bordeaux wines; or, if they will 
have white wines, those Sauternes 
and Graves, whose prices sometimes 
rise so high as 3000 francs the tonneau. 
There is not a pleasanter or more 
healthful wine under the sun than 
good Sauterne. It is, of course, dif- 
ficult to get pure Sauterne in taverns 
or hotels; but to such of our readers 
as have not establishments in town, 
we recommend a trial of the Sauterne 
at Bellamy's in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The last time we cracked a 
bottle there, Mr. Daniel O’Connell 
was of the party, and the wine was 
so exquisite, and some of the party 
such really good and pleasant fel- 
lows, that we bore with the infliction 
of the demagogue’s disagreeable com- 
pany. Why is it, we ask, in this, 
the thirtieth year of peace, that we 
cannot have a wine treaty with 
France? Why is it that high duties 
are still retained on French wines 
and brandies? It strikes us, simple 
and ignorant as we are, that there 
must be some gross mismanagement 
on both sides of the Channel. But 
we are entering on matters of high 
concernment and great fiscal import- 
ance, instead of describing the wines 
of France. The following account 
of Jullien is very interesting :— 


“The inferior wives of Bordeaux,” 
says the author of the Topographie des 
Vignolles, “ are exported to America and 
the interior of France ; those of the first 
quality to India, Russia, and England. 

“ ‘The difference in price between the 
first and inferior wines is very great. 
Those of the best vineyards sell generally 
the first year at from 2000 to 3000 francs 
the tonneau, and rise to 5000 or 6000, and 
even higher, in a very favourable vintage. 
On the contrary, the vins communs fetch 
only from 100 to 120 francs, and seldom 
rise to more than 200 or 300. 

“ The wine of first quality, at its point 
of maturity, ought to have a beautiful 
colour, much firmness, a very agreeable 
bouquet, and a flavour which embalms 
the mouth, strength without intoxicating, 
and body without harshness. The Bor- 
deaux wines are, contrary to the gene. 
rality of French wines, improved by a 
sea voyage ; and wines of the second and 
third quality, after a voyage, have equalled 
those of the first. 

“The English houses at Bordeaux, 
immediately after the vintage, purchase 
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a large quantity of the wines of all the 
best vineyards, in order that they may 
undergo la travaille a U Anglaise. This 
operation consists in putting into fermen- 
tation part of the wines during the fol- 
lowing summer ; by mixing in each barrel 
from thirteen to eighteen pots of Alicunt 
or Benicarlo, or the wines of the Hermit- 
age, Cahors, Languedoc, and others ; one 
potof white wine, called Muet {wine whose 
fermentation has been stopped by the 
fumes of sulphur), and one bottle of spirits 
of wine. The wine is drawn off in De- 
cember, and then laid up in the chars 
(cellars) for some years. By this opera- 
tion the wines are rendered more spiri- 
tuous and very strong, they acquire a 
good flavour, but are intoxicating. The 
price likewise is increased. 

“The age of wine at Bordeaux is 
counted par feuilles ; that is, the number 
of times the vine has been in leaf since 
the vintage. ‘The years which the wines 
require to be kept vary, but those of vins 
de Graves do not reach perfection before 
the fifth or sixth.” 


This is a very recent account, but 
it will be well also to hear what old 
Barry, who wrote seventy years ago, 
says on the same subject. After 
having perused his account, our 
readers will say there is nothing new 
under the sun, and that we, at the 
commencement of almost the twen- 
tieth century, are but practising, with 
variations, the tricks which our an- 
cestors played centuries ago. But 
let us hear the old doctor, at whom 
Cyrus growls, though he, in the 
same breath, allegeth that his rival 
Henderson hath largely purloined 
from him : — 


‘The several hills near Bordeaux,” 
says Barry, “ produce a great quantity of 
excellent wines, both red and white, 
generally called vin de Graves. Some of 
these red wines, from a more favourable 
soil and situation, were distinguished for 
their superior qualities, and a taste pe- 
culiar to each of them. Such were the 
Pontac wines, Haut Briou, Chateau 
Margouze, Lafitte, Latour, &c. These 
principal growths were likewise made 
with more care, from the selected sound, 
ripe grapes, and were generally purchased 
by the company of vintners in London at 
& great price. Some of the wines of the 
adjacent vineyards, though little inferior 
to them, were sold at a more moderate 
price, from 41. to 6l. per hogshead, and, 
when the season was good, were fit for 
drinking the next year, and in good cel. 
lars would improve in three or four years. 
The duties on those wines were likewise 
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then very moderate : however, few, ex- 
cept persons of fortune, imported any for 
their own use, or purchased any quantity, 
as they were generally imported in their 
genuine purity, and, in the principal 
taverns, you might then be sure of being 
supplied with those of the best kind. 
Neither was it worth their while to adul- 
terate those of inferior growths, as few 
drank the foreign wines, but preferred 
malt liquors to them, which were made 
with more exquisite care than since the 
use of wines has at length so universally 
prevailed. This article of luxury bas 
made the same rapid progress in Great 
Britain and Ireland as it formerly did at 
Rome, when they began to neglect their 
own vineyards, and import the Asiatic 
and Greek wines. The same consequences 
succeeded ; for, as the price of these 
wines increased, they began to mix and 
adulterate them with other wines. They 
no longer regarded their genuine flavour, 
bat substituted one in imitation of it, or 
of a higher kind, though less agreeable 
than what is natural to them; while 
others, by forcing their vines, chose 
rather to produce a greater quantity of 
wine than to improve its qualities, The 
same scenes have been again represented 
in regard to the French wines; the prin- 
cipal growths being no longer distin- 
guished for their peculiar flavour, when, 
by a mixture of the Spanish wines, par- 
ticularly the Alicant, they can give more 
strength, and an equal or higher flavour 
to their inferior ones. 

“* The French wine-merchants, encou- 
raged by the great demands for these 
wines, first began to mix their inferior 
wines with the Spanish; and though 
there was a severe law, forbidding this 
practice, yet it was connived at, as it 
increased the value and demand for them, 
This encouraged some persons from hence 
and Ireland to reside there as factors, 
with a view, at first, of acquiring the 
profit arising from the large commissions 
which before had always been consigned 
tothe French wine-merchants. But these 
factors soon became wine-mercbants like- 
wise, among whom it was usual to em- 
ploy their tasters, after the vintage was 
over, to examine the new wines, and, 
when they had been properly informed, 
purchased such a quantity as was suf- 
ficient to answer the demands they ex- 
pected. These were soon after mixed 
and prepared with the Spanish wines, 
which added more strength and flavour 
to them. Thus the price of them was 
gradually raised much higher than the 
wines of these growths had been formerly 
estimated. 

‘* French wines are often more injured, 
after they are imported, than they have 
been in France, by committing them to 
the conduct of our modern artists, who 
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mix them with other fermented liquors, 
and unite them by repeated fermentation. 

*« By these arts we have been almost 
entirely deprived of any genuine claret 
wines, which had been so long esteemed 
for their grateful and salutary qualities. 

“ It is, therefore, no wonder that the 
port wines are now universally preferred 
to the French claret ; but, as the demands 
for them and their prices have greatly 
increased, it is not improbable but that 
they will meet with the same fate as the 
French wines; for, though they still 
maintain their character, yet they certainly 
are more heavy and heating than they 
formerly were, and require more time, 
after they have been bottled, to bring 
them to a proper maturity. Several of 
these wines are frequently adulterated 
here, which is not to be imputed to the 
Portagal merchants, and it is well known 
that large quantities of nominal port wines 
are made here, without any port wine in 
them.”’ 


What Barry says about factors is 
perfectly true; but a very old Bor- 
deaux wine- merchant and wine- 
grower informed us, twenty years 
since, that the factors of seventy years 
ago were principally Irish and Scotch, 
and that there were at that period 
many Irish and Scotch among the 
proprietors of vineyards. “'lhere 
were,” said he, “ Gernons, Byrnes, 
Cruises, Cassins, M‘Donnells, Max- 
wells, Stewarts, M‘Laurins, among 
the factors ; and among the proprie- 
tors of vineyards Cockburns, M‘Kin- 
nons, Kirwans, Frenches, Dalys, 
Bogles, Archers, and O’Connors.” 
This may have accounted for the 
superiority which Dublin and Edin- 
burgh obtained more than half a 
century ago over the London market 
in respect of claret, and which was 
attested by the great run made for 
these wines on the house of Sneyd, 
French, and Barton; Cockburn and 
Co. ; Cranston and Co.; Stewart and 
Co. ; Roche and Co.; Sir John Ferns 
and Co.; Sir Anthony Perrier and 
Co.; Brook and Co. ; Wilson and Co., 
and many others whose names we 
now forget. 

The excellence of the Bordeaux 
wines was celebrated even in the days 
of Ausonius, and they have aaltbuniy 
maintained their repute. ‘They are, 
without any manner of doubt, the 
most perfect wines that France pro- 
duces. They keep perfectly, are im- 
ae by sea carriage, and may be 
reely exported to any part of the 
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world. The original fermentation 
being usually very complete, they 
are less disposed to acidity, and are 
more wholesome than the wines of 
Burgundy. <A great proportion of 
the aod lideeitoe. w ich is drunk 
as claret, is but vin ordinaire, or the 
secondary wine of the country, for 
the prime growths fall far short of 
the banal which prevails for these 
wines all over the world. In Bor- 
deaux the very best growths are 
scarce, and cannot be purchased at 
less than from six to seven francs a 
bottle. “ During the twenty years 
that I have been living at Bordeaux,” 
says one of Roziére’s correspondents, 
“ T have not tasted three times any 
wine of the first quality ; yet I am in 
the way of knowing it and getting it 
when it is to be had. The wines of 
the year 1784 were so superior to 
those of other years, that I have never 
met with any thing like them.” 
Whence, however, our readers will 
ask, comes the word claret? From 
the French adjective clairet, which, 
in the feminine, is clairette. In the 
masculine it is only used of what is 
called a vin rouge paillet, vinum rubel- 
lum sanguineum. In this sense a man 
is said to be entre le blanc et le clairet, 
i.e. that he is entre deux vins. Hypocras 
was formerly called claret, and is still 
so called in Germany. Old Cowel, 
in his Jnterpreter, says, “ This de- 
nomination originates from claretum, 
a liquor made anciently of wine and 
honey, clarified by decoction, which 
the Germans, French, and English, 
call hippocras, and it is for this reason 
that the red wines of France were 
called claret.” 

In Pegg’s Cury there is an account 
of the rolls of provisions, with their 
prices, in the time of Henry VIIL, 
and we there find at the dinner given 
at the marriage of Gervys Clifton and 
Mary Nevil, the price of three hogs- 
heads of wine (one white, one red, 
one claret), was set down at 51. 5s. 

All we have further to say on 
claret will be comprised in Cyrus 
Redding’s observations on the wine 
in his clever article in the Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana. ‘The remarks 

ave the merit of brevity ; and brevity, 
as our readers know, is the soul of 
wit :— 


“ Claret, as it is commonly called, is 
a mixed or assorted wine, being a growth 
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of Bordeaux, in which a quantity of 
hermitage, or some full-bodied red wine, 
is mingled by the merchants on the spot 
to suit the taste of the English, which is 
for full-bodied, powerful wines, rather 
than for those of a pure and delicate cha- 
racter. The best growths of Bordeaux, 
coming assorted in this manner, are yet 
among the most pure and salubrious 
which Englishmen drink, The value of 
this wine, and those of Bordeaux in 
general, increases in value 50s. a tun for 
the first five years annually, and 60s, or 
80s. for every succeeding year. All the 
wines are classed by the brokers, who 
decide their grade, and, consequently, 
their price. This renders the grower 
emulous to raise the class of his wine in 
the market, even at a considerable outlay 
of money and labour.” 


The department of the Rhone pro- 
duces the edté réti at a vineyard 
about seven leagues from Lyons, 
This is a wine which possesses body, 
spirit, flavour, and perfume. If al- 
lowed to remain in the cask for five 
or six years, it improves wonderfully. 
It may be then bottled, and will im- 
prove in bottle for goon | years. 
Che cété réti is a wine much drunk 
in Switzerland and Franche Comté. 
It is grown at Ampuis, and ranks as 
one of the best wines of France. It 
is when young slightly bitter and ra- 
ther heady, but is much improved 
by avoyage. The flavour somewhat 
resembles red hermitage, and we 
cannot choose but think, if it were 
generally imported into England, it 
would be preferred to port by all 
who have a sound palate and liver. 
Men may still dwell in Pump Court, 
King’s Bench Walk, Brick Court, 
Chancery Lane, Gower Street, Rus- 
sell Place, and Montague Place, who 
love to muddle and bemuse them- 
selves with the produce of the Me- 
thuen treaty, but these are dull, irre- 
claimable dogs, mere precedent mon- 
gers, who om not good liquor 
from bad. 

Tain, four leagues from Valence, 
possesses the famous hermitage vine- 
yard. Hermitage is divided into five 
classes, It is not bottled for expor- 
tation till it has been four or five 
years in the cask. The price of the 
wine is high, even if the quality be 
moderate. We are ourselves in pos- 


* This grape is named the Ciras, 
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session of some which we obtained 
ten years ago as a favour at 96s. a 
ae ae the ae Charles de 

roglie, and with freight, carriage, 
interest of money, kc. tt now stands 
us at least in five guineas the dozen. 
We suppose a similar wine could not 
be obtained at any wine-merchant’s 
at less than from 120s. to 130s. a 
dozen, or from 10s. to lls. a bottle. 
We have ourselves paid lls. 8d. a 
bottle for Chateau Margeaux in 1827, 
at the Rocher de Cancale. It was then 
said to have been thirty-eight years 
old, and to have been a portion of the 
wine of Philippe Egalité, duke of 
Orleans. ‘The white hermitage is 
made of white grapes only, and is 
divided into three growths. It is an 
exquisite and most delicious bever- 
age, and may be pronounced to be 
the finest white wine France pro- 
duces. White hermitage is said to 
keep a century. We have in our 
possession a small parcel bought at 
the sale of the late Marquess of Lon- 
donderry’s wines in St. James's 
Square, which must be at least forty 
years old, and a more delicious wine 
was never tasted. ‘The only differ- 
ence between it and white hermitage 
of five years old is that the tint and 
colour are of a deep amber, but in 
dryness, richness, and aroma, it is 
unrivalled. We remember having 
tasted in Kent, in 1836, a few bottles 
of this wine which had been in the 
late Marquess of Wellesley’s cellars 
since 1807, but, although a fine wine, 
it was not to compare with the her- 
mitage of the late Lord Londonderry. 
The grape from which the red her- 
mitage is made is supposed to have 
come originally from Persia.* ‘The 
vineyard was, it is said, planted by a 
hermit of Bessas for his amusement. 
Richard and Sons are among the 
first wine-merchants and bankers at 
Tournon, a town on the opposite 
side of the Rhone to ‘Tain, and joined 
to it by a suspension-bridge. They 
export large quantities of the finest 
growth of hermitage to Bordeaux to 
mix with the first growths of claret. 
The largest wine-press in France be- 
longs to this firm. By one charge of 
it the proprietors can obtain forty 
casks of wine, of about fifty gallons 


In the @nologie Frangaise for 1826 it is spelt 


Seyras, and it is stated, according to the tradition of the neighbourhood, the plant was 
originally brought from Shiraz in Persia by one of the hermits of the mountain, 
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each. One of the principal proprie- 
tors of the hermitage vineyards is a 
entleman of Irish descent, a Mr. 
chon. The soil on which the 
hermitage grows is highly calcareous, 
and it is to this peculiarity, as well 
perhaps as to the selection of the 
plants, that the wine owes its supe- 
riority. The labour bestowed in 
the vineyards is said to be unre- 
mnitting. 

The cost of wine cultivation in 
France is immense, and it seldom 
happens that more than four or five 
per cent, and frequently not more 
than two or three, are returned to 
the landowner. This arises in the 
oa degree from the octroi and 

ome-duties levied, amounting, in 
some instances, to twenty per cent. 

On the wines of Germany we are 
unable to dilate either in a manner 
suitable to the subject, or congenial 
to our own taste, for our own limits 
are prescribed ; and, in reference to 
the “Classics of the Table,” we may 
be supposed to be speaking our dy- 
ing speech and last words. The 
German wines, as a general descrip- 
tion, may be pronounced generous and 
finely flavoured, rich in bouquet, and 
the least acid among the, northern 
wines. They are, however, drier 
than the wines of France. That 
they are what the French call vins 
de garde, or wines that will keep, is 
plainly apparent from the fact, that 
the better qualities have been found 
perfect at eighty and even at a hun- 
dred yearsold. ‘The Moselle wines are 
among the least acid of the German, 
or indeed of the wines of any coun- 
try. The German jurist Hontheim 
says the best Moselle wines make 
men cheerful; when drunk in quan- 
tity and old, good ; the heat leaving 
the body and head without inconve- 
nience and disorder. Riidesheim, six 
leagues from Mayence, is said to 
produce the best wines in Germany, 

aving more body, strength, and 
bouquet, than those on the left bank 
of the Rhine. An auhm of 1811 sells 
for 551. On the Johannisberg wines 
it would be unnecessary to dilate 
here. Barry, seventy years ago, in 
speaking of the hock wines, adduced, 
as a circumstance that contributed 
to their advancement, the fact, that 
there was an annual addition of a 
due proportion of the recent and 
new wine of the same growth to the 
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old wine. In his day the best old 
hock sold at the price of 50/. the 
auhm. The Rhine wines of most 
strength are the Marcobrunner, Rii- 
desheimer, and Nierstiner. The Jo- 
hannisberger Geissenheim and Hock- 
heim have the most perfect delicacy 
and aroma. The wines of Bischeim 
Asmanahausen, and Laubenheim, are 
also light and agreeable. The Ger- 
man proverb says, “ Rhein wein, fein 
wein, Necker wein, lecre wein, 
Franken wein, tranken wein, Mosel 
wein, unnosel wein.” But the wines 
of all wines, according to our taste, 
are the Julius Hospitalis Steinwein 
of 1811, and the Cabinet Leinstenwein 
of 1822. We remember in 1828 and 
1829 drinking fine specimens of both 
at the Three Moors at Ausburgh 
(a capital hotel), and noting down in 
our journal that the price of the 
Steinwein was four florins, twenty- 
four kreutzers, and of the Leinsten- 
wein five florins, forty-eight kreut- 
zers; the one amounting nearly to 
8s. and the other fully to 9s. of our 
money. They are both exquisite 
wines, but are said to produce stran- 
gury. Switzerland grows little good 
wine. The Neufchatel would, per- 
haps, most please an English palate. 
It is equal to the third quality of 
Burgundy, and has some resemblance 
to port without much body. 

On the Spanish wines we must 
also be necessarily brief. Under the 
influence of the sun of a warm cli- 
mate, they contain more alcohol, and 
are altogether differently prepared. 
The grapes are suffered to become 
quite ripe, and part of the must is 
concentrated by boiling it in large 
caldrons for forty-four hours. The 
Spanish wines, however, with the ex- 
ception of those of Xeres and Ma- 
laga, are greatly neglected in the 
manufacture. Manzinilla, the coun- 
try wine of the district of Xeres de 
la Frontena, is a light, pleasant be- 
verage, not destitute of mellowness 
and flavour. It is little known in 
the cellars of English merchants, but 
is far preferable in every respect to 
those loaded, coloured compounds 
which pass for sherries, in London 
taverns. 

The extent of the cellars of Gor- 
don and Co. of Cadiz is immense. 
The length of the largest 306 feet, 
and the breadth 222. The ordinary 
stock of wine is said to be 4000 butts, 
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which is kept in casks of various 
sizes, containing from one to four 
butts. The wine-merchants of Xeres 
never exhaust their stock of finest 
and oldest wine. <A cask of wine, 
said to be fifty years old, may contain 
a portion of the vintages of thirty or 
forty seasons. The better class of 
wine-merchants at Xeres never ship 
wine for England till it is two years 
old. The higher qualities of sherry 
are made up of wine the bulk of 
which is from three to five years 
old; and this is mixed in the older 
wines. From the gradual mixture, 
therefore, of the wines of various 
ages, no wine can be less a natural 
wine than sherry. The amontillado 
is a dry kind of sherry, abounding 
in a dry, nutty flavour. It is very 
light in colour, and is often used to 
restore the colour of sherries of too 
deep a brown. It sells much dearer 
than other sherry wines. There is 
some very fine amontillado at the 
Garrick club, to which we commend 
our readers. The only time we ever 
met Boz was at a dinner given at 
this club by the clever and agreeable 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh, now em- 
ployed, if we be rightly informed, in 
negotiating a concordat with the 
pope. It is not, we tell O'Connell, 
Mr. Petre who is at the bottom of all 
the mischief, but his attaché and 
sense-keeper Micky Titmarsh. Tit- 
marsh should, therefore, be forth- 
with denounced at the Conciliation 
Hall. Let the saddle be put on the 
right horse by all means, more espe- 
cially as Titmarsh will now be well 
able to bear its weight, being pro- 
mised the Turkish embassy, if he 
succeeds with his Holiness the Pope. 
The author of the Chimes was certain- 
ly in most mellow tone, and won all 
suffrages by the unpretending sim- 
plicity and amenity of his manners. 
On that particular night, if we re- 
member right, there was a great 
consumption of amontillado and 
Champagne. The Malaga sherry 
very much resembles the wine of 
Xeres, and large quantities are ex- 
ported to foreign countries as genu- 
ine sherry. 200/. have been paid for 
a first-rate cask of Malaga. 

On the Portuguese wine called 
port, we shall not waste a word. It 
is a dry, fiery, tannin-fed beverage, 
much drunk by lawyers above sixty, 
and their clerks, clergymen above 
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fifty, and dry-salters, saddlers, tan- 


ners and shoemakers of all ages. 

A good glass of genuine Madeira, 
which has gone the rounds, is not 
amiss after soup, but the wine is no 
longer fashionable, and was, in our 
minds, always overrated. 

The only Italian wines worth 
drinking are the Montefiascone, Mon- 
tepulciano, Vino d Asti. Many of 
these wines are too harsh, and some 
of them are too thick and sweet for 
a French or English palate. 

Some of the wines of Hungary are 
very tolerable. The Tokay wine is 
exquisite. Even the masilas, which 
is a diluted Tokay, is a splendid wine, 
soft, oily, and stomachic. A glass of 
it may be had any day after dinner, 
at about 10d. or 1s. English in the 
Speise Saal of the Schwann, at Vien- 
na, where we in our youth consumed 
many a bottle of Tokay, and other 
precious wines,—a “short, sweet 
odour at a vast expense.” The Ve- 
rumth is a stomachic mixture, too 
much bepraised by those who have 
never tasted it; indeed, as much 
overpraised as the Créme d Absinthe. 
All the Greek wines are also over- 
rated. Tuns of them are not worth 
the amount of a farrier’s yearly bill 
for shoeing a dog; or, if you wish, 
gentle reader, the Gallic phrase, 
which we learned from the well-read 
and accomplished Adolphus (one of 
the cleverest, and certainly the most 
amusing man at the English bar), 
“ne valent pas les quatres fers d’un 
chien.” 

The constantia wine of the Cape, 
though much liked by Frenchmen of 
seventy and upwards, and French- 
women above forty, never can be 
generally a favourite with English- 
men. ‘There are some Russian wines, 
on which it cannot be expected that 
we should dilate. At Kaffa, in the 
Crimea, they produce a Champagne 
very nearly as good as either the 
growth of the Borough, or Lambeth ; 
and so we said to the Grand Maré- 
chal de la Cour Polocki, when asked 
our opinion at St. Petersburg. 

Of New South Wales wines, it is 
absolutely necessary we should say a 
word or two. We have learned, with 
much pleasure, that the French, and 
all other vines, are now tried in 
that colony; and that the climate 
is particularly well suited to the 
growth of the vine. The preparation 
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and keeping of the wine must, 
however, be much more attended 
to than heretofore. At the Cape, 
too, the English wine-growers have 
gone on very progressively from year 
to year in ameliorating their Pontacs. 
The best white Capes fetch, since 
their flinty character is diminishing, 
prices as high as sherries of middling 
qualities. Such prices are, however, 
encouraged, perhaps, by the import 
duties on colonial wine being only 
half the amount levied on foreign 
grown. As these Cape wines are 
now so pure as to mix well with Xeres 
wines, the conscientious London dealer 
has, of course, largely availed himself 
of a colonial-grown article to mix 
with sherry wines for English coun- 
try consumption. 

We had written thus far, when 
we sauntered forth for our morning 
ride, and were passing the Marquess 
of Hertford’s villa in a hand gallop, 
when the indefatigable fat publisher, 
who lives at 215 Regent Street, 
hailed us, with a stentorian voice,— 
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“ Hah!” said he, “did I not tell 
you that you would overdo the thing ? 
The candid and amiable Mr. 
called on me yesterday, and told me 
that the Herald had said as much in 
good, set phrase.” 

“ The Herald be ——!” said we, 
in a proper, well-fed pet. “Then 
the Herald shall never say so a se- 
cond time, and we will close the paper 
in preparation, abruptly and unsatis- 
factorily.” 

Gentle reader, this is the truth; 
and now farewell! May you always 
drink as good wine as we have drunk, 
and have as much pleasure in the 
drinking of it. Be not moved from 
the “career of your humour” by any 
of the teetotal humbug of the day, 
but drink your “ chirping,” cheerful 
glass wisely, and in moderation. 
Rest assured, whatever quacking 
humbugs may say to the contrary, 
that wine, taken in moderation, is the 
cordial of life, the balm of middle, 
and the milk ofold age. Farewell! 


VERSES TO AN OLD FRIEND. 


We will not meet again, old friend of mine! 
Much of life’s beauty hath already past, 
And now I would not willingly resign 
The spell thy memory can about me cast. 
What I have been to thee, and thou to me, 
Even since those old days wherein we met, 
We ne'er could be again, if each should see 
How little of the past remaineth yet. 


No, no! 


It were not well to learn how strange, 


How all unlike thy heart and mine have grown; 
To feel and know how sorrowful a change 

Time and the world have wrought ; weeping to own 
The fairest vision of our lives had fled. 

I know we are not as we were ; I know 
How much, alas, of my past self is dead ! 

Therefore, old friend, we'll meet no more below! 


How have the depths of bitterness been stirr’d 
Within my soul since those departed days ; 

I, who could smile at every jesting word,— 
I, whom thy spirit at its will could raise 

Up to its own proud heights of dreamy thought,— 
I, from whose sunny hopes, thy nobler mind 


Fresh ener, 


and inspiration caught,— 


How little of all this thou now would’st find! 
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I would be still to thee the same as then,— 
The bright, the gay, the fearless; I would be 
To thy vex’d soul, amid the strife of men, 
A joy and comfort; o’er the dreary sea 
Of this unresting life I fain would bring 
From the sweet promise-land of youth, some sign 
Of hope, some token of that joyful spring 
When time flow’d sweetly as a hymn divine. 


We will not meet again ; for though Ive clung, 
As a fond child, to every lovely dream 

We culled, like blossoms, when we two were young, 
Many have wither'’d in the duller beam 

That lights my pathway now, and we should feel 
At once too bitterly that harshest truth,— 

That Time, in our despite, hath i to steal 
Such sympathy as bound our hearts in youth. 


We will not meet again! I dare not look 

Into the secrets of thy world-tried heart. 
Remembering all thou wert, I ill could brook 

To see a change in thee, if changed thou art : 
Thou, from whose wisdom, breathed to me of old, 

My soul has gather’d strength in hours of pain,— 
How could I bear to find thee dull and cold ? 

Old friend of mine, we must not meet again! 


It may be that I wrong thee, thus to dread 
Losing the comfort thy remembrance gives ; 


That through life’s trials thou hast nobly sped, 
And still thy lofty faith has lived and lives. 
Forgive, if this be so, for I am weak 
With many care-worn thoughts, and full of fear 
Lest now thy voice in altered tones should speak, 
Nor pour rich words of wisdom on mine ear. 


We will not meet, and all that thou hast been 
Thou still mayst be to me till life is o'er, 
And I, my later griefs unknown, unseen, 
Can still to thee be all I was of yore. 
Thou, with thy wise and holy words, shalt bless 
My lonely thoughts ; and ever o’er thy soul, 
Mine image, bright with youth and happiness, 
Shall hold, in spite of time, its soft control. 
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Ir is a strange feeling that comes 
over us when, for the first time in 
our lives, we find ourselves upon the 
descent of the Brenner, or the Sim- 
plon, or any other precipitous moun- 
tain-road, especially if, on the right 
hand or the left, there be a frightful 
chasm, into which a single jib or a 
start by the horses must inevitably 
plunge us. No matter how firm our 
confidence may be in the skill of the 
driver; no matter how decided the 
postmaster’s assurances touching the 
steadiness and amiable tempers of the 
beasts that drag the carriage. Our 
nerves tingle and our breath fails us 
as often as we suffer our vision to 
wander down that horrible pit, which 
seems yawning to receive us; and, 
in spite of the sublimity of the scene, 
we are forced in the end — that is, 
supposing our constitutional tem- 
perament to be a delicate one — to 
ean back in our seat and close our 
eyes, committing ourselves, in a sort 
of collapse, to fortune, or to pro- 
vidence, or to any other invisible, 
but resistless, agency that may be 
in favour, to do with us exactly what 
it will. 

We are not prepared to say that, 
with feelings altogether similar to 
these, the great Conservative party, 
who brought the present ministers 
into power, regard at this moment 
their own position and the proceed- 
ings of their master. There is much 
of hope mixed up with the alarm 
which generally pervades them. 
They are satisfied that the coachman 
is skilful in his vocation, and has 
nerve enough for any thing. They 
admit, likewise, that his style of 
driving is suitable to the path on 
which they have entered ; and, there- 
fore, trust, and, indeed, believe, that 
they will be carried through the pass 
without sustaining hurt ; but it would 
be absurd to deny that they heartily 
wish themselves out of it. The whole 
scene, and their own plight in regard 
to it, is so new, so unexpected, that 
they are at a loss how to sustain the 
nervous agitation that is caused by 
it. Let us drop this metaphor, how- 
ever, and in plain, downright English, 
set forth what we mean to say to the 
readers of Recrna, leaving them to 
draw their own inferences from the 


facts which may be brought before 
them; for of facts, more than of 
theories, it is our intention to speak. 

Time was when the watchwords 
of the Tory party were :—in England, 
“ Our glorious Constitution in Church 
and State ;’"—in Ireland, “ Protestant 
Ascendancy,” with an occasional re- 
ference, especially after dinner, to 
“the pious, glorious, and immortal 
memory of ” no matter whom. 
We speak now of days when Sir 
Robert Peel was a young man,—a 
subordinate in that ministry of which 
the late Earl of Liverpool was at the 
head ; and John, earl of Eldon, lord- 
chancellor of England, the main prop 
and stay. ‘Then was Mother Church 
not only mighty, but rampant. Then 
was the statute-book graced by en- 
actments which denied to Papists all 
the privileges of citizenship, save 
protection to life and property alone; 
and rendered it incumbent on such 
as might aspire to seats in the House 
of Commons to have received at least 
once, previously to the day of elec- 
tion, the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper in the church of the parish 
where they might be resident. The 
agricultural interest, too, was in high 
favour then; for the ports were 
closed against foreign corn, till after 
the price of that grown at home 
should have exceeded eighty shillings 
per quarter. Nor let it be supposed 
that the trade and commerce of the 
country were neglected. Very far 
from it. English silks were saved 
from the competition of foreigners 
by import duties, which amounted 
to a prohibition. English cotton 
and woollen goods, English cutlery, 
porcelain, hats, shoes — every thing, 
in short, of home manufacture, was 
protected ; not by the skill of the fa- 
bricators, but by the interference 
oflaws, which closed the home market 
against strangers. Meanwhile the 
shipping interests, the West India 
interests, the Canadian interests, the 
East India Company’s interests, were 
all bolstered up as stoutly and care- 
fully as the votes of houses of par- 
liament could do it. Protection, in- 
deed, was the order of the day ;— 
protection to life and property by 
the free use of the gallows; to the 
Church, by a steady depression of 
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Dissenters ; to commerce and naviga- 
tion, by a thousand restrictive duties ; 
to the aristocracy, by a careful denial 
of representatives to populous places, 
and a tender fostering of such con- 
stituencies as were found in Gatton, 
Sandwich, and Old Sarum. And the 
faintest intimation ofadesire to change 
that system, especially in regard to 
the election of members of parlia- 
ment, was denounced as symptomatic 
of those levelling views which are 
directed constantly and with eagerness 
towards a democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

The great principle of the Liver- 
pool administration may be described 
as the “ Do-nothing principle.” “ Let 
well alone,” was their favourite max- 
im; and, as long as it continued to be 
well, perhaps a little longer, the vis 
inerti@ was ate in steady operation. 
There were, however, even in the 
Liverpool cabinet, men to whom a 
state of absolute rest was not a state 
of absolute happiness. Canning, and 
Huskisson, and their friends, desired 
change ; and, though faithful to par- 
liament as it then existed, and as 
much opposed to reform as the Duke 
himself, they forced their colleagues 
into the repeal ofthe navigation-laws, 
as well as to the general admission, 
that wherever a system of reci- 
procity could be established, free- 
trade offered greater advantages to 
all parties than its opposite. For 
this, however, the old Tory party 
hated them. How eloquent were the 
Standards and Morning Heralds of 
those days in their denunciations of 
measures which persons of greater 
weight in the country than they 
felt to be but the beginning of 
anend! And how gallant, too, was 
the resistance of the Tory section in 
the cabinet. Catholic Emancipation! 
the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts! Free-trade! the theories 
of political economists! the very 
sound of the words fell like dis- 
cord on the ears of the Eldons 
and Peels of the period of which we 
are speaking. And so it came to 
pass that, till the Liberals, as they 
were called, had, by the hand of 
death or otherwise, been purged 
wholly out of the cabinet, no steps 
were taken to innovate seriously upon 
arrangements which custom had ma- 
tured, and to which long use, it was 
supposed, had reconciled the nation. 
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Another peculiarity of the times of 
which we are now speaking, ay, and 
of days less distant, was, that the worst 
kind of taxation was asserted to be 
that which makes its appeal directl 
to the pockets of the payers; which 
takes money, apparently for nougit, 
and so renders the state a copartner 
in every man’s earnings and property. 
Assessed taxes men brought them- 
selves to endure, though not without 
an effort; because they bore ex- 
clusively upon luxuries, and were 
paid on account of conveniencies 
which the payers, if they chose, might 
do without, and which were con- 
spicuous to the world. But even 
assessed taxes were not popular with 
the statesmen who imposed them, 
and were retained on no other plea 
than that of dire necessity. Hence 
soap, candles, tea, sugar, malt, beer, 
wine, bread, salt, leather, dye-stuffs, 
—every article, in short, of consump- 
tion, every necessary of life, to the 
poor as well as to the rich, bore its 
burden. And the arguments of such 
as ventured to hint at a different ar- 
rangement were met, first, by the 
assertion that there was no injustice 
in the arrangement at all; and next, 
that if there were, it was better that 
men should pay to the state through 
their grocers, their hatters, and their 
shoemakers, than through the most 
unpopular of all public functiona- 
ries, the common tax-gatherer. Well 
do we remember, so recently as the 
year 1829, when an honourable gen- 
tleman, now in parliament, suggested 
a change in regard to this matter, 
that his proposition was met by the 
minister with a brevity and vigour 
of expression which had more the 
air of determination than of cour- 
teousness about it. However, Time was 
running his ceaseless course all this 
while, and changes of various kinds 
came round upon his chariot-wheels. 

Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Eldon, and their party, 
refused to take office under Mr. 
Canning, because he was avowedly 
favourable to the removal of what 
were called the Catholic disabilities. 
The old Tory party praised them for 
this on their retirement, and bore 
them back again with loud shouts, 
after the death of Canning and the 
weakness of his successors opened 
to them once more the gates of Down- 
ing Street. They came into office 
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one year, and the very next Test and 
Corporation Acts and Catholic Dis- 
abilities went by the board. Had 
they taken another step in advance, 
we are not prepared to say that they 
would have insured to themselves a 
perpetuity of power; but there can 
be no doubt now that their proceed- 
ings in the matter of the East Ret- 
ford question, followed up by the 
Duke's memorable declaration against 
Parliamentary Reform, were the 
proximate causes of that terrible con- 
vulsion, from the effects of which 
this country has not yet recovered. 
The Whigs came in, and with them 
the triumph of Liberal principles, as 
far as it suited the convenience of 
professed Liberals to broach these 
principles; yet the Whigs neither 
dared to speak of endowments for 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land, nor dreamed of revolutionising 
either the commercial or the fiscal 
arrangements of the empire. Many 
changes they certainly introduced 
into the constitution, properly so 
called, of the country; but the 
manner of working it in detail, 
the system of management in the 
several portions of the United King- 
dom, the Church, both here and 
elsewhere, and, above all, the prin- 
ciple of taxation, these, when com- 
pelled to quit office, they left pretty 
much as they had found them. Let 
us see what has befallen since; and 
how a Conservative cabinet, backed 
up and supported by the most power- 
ful party that ever forced its chiefs 
into office, has, in regard to these 
matters, comported itself. 

There is no denying that the pre- 
sent government took office at a pe- 
riod of extraordinary danger and 
difficulty to the country. Disastrous 
wars abroad: seditious movements, 
but little removed from rebellion, at 
home; ruined commerce, and a re- 
venue falling off from quarter to 
quarter ; all bespoke a state of things 
which was not to be met by common 
measures of amendment. The new 
government felt this, and acted upon 
the conviction. Warned by the 
total failure of the policy of their 
predecessors, they determined to ha- 
zard a complete change of system, 
and they were encouraged to do so 
by the assurance that dwelt upon 
their minds that their will would be 
accepted as law by the nation. How, 
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indeed, could the case be otherwise ? 
Their majorities in the two houses 
of parliament were overwhelming. 
True, the measures which they had 
considered and matured were not like- 
ly to please their own friends, or, at 
all events, some ofthem. But what of 
that? Their friends dare not leave 
them, for, if they did, the consequence 
would be an immediate return to 
office of the clique towards whom 
they had taught eenives to feel as 
Hannibal felt towards the Romans. 
And as to the Opposition, first, they 
were numerically too feeble to be 
much accounted of; and, next, they 
must become false to their own prin- 
ciples, and so degrade themselves in 
the eyes of the whole world, if the 
refused to support attempts, whic 
it was assumed that they had medi- 
tated, perhaps yearned and longed to 
make, but which, well knowing the 
strength of the party that would have 
gainsaid them, they had not hardi- 
hood, perhaps patriotism, enough to 
propose. 

The putting down of the Repeal 
movement in Ireland, with the trials, 
bungled as they were, that followed, 
were measures entirely after the good 
old Tory heart ; there was no reserve 
in the applause wherewith that mas- 
ter-stroke of policy was greeted. But 
may we predicate as much in regard 
either to the tariff of 1842 or the 
imposition at that time of an income- 
tax? Perhaps not. Nevertheless, 
the measures were proposed and car- 
ried; and the Conservatives, or 
Tories, felt that, from that hour, the 
ground on which they used once 
upon a time to stand was no longer 
tenable. 

The original tariff and income-tax 
were speedily followed by enact- 
ments more and more indicative of 
the fact that “old things were pass- 
ing away,” that “all things were be- 
come new.” Ireland must be quieted ; 
the demand for a repeal of the union 
must be put to silence; and there 
were but two means whereby this 
end could be accomplished. Half a 
century ago, or less—may we not say 
five-and-twenty years ago, at the 
utmost ?—the Irish people would 
have been told that, if they persisted 
in disturbing the public peace, they 
should suffer for it. And suffer for 
it they would have done. For, un- 
less our memory be much at fault, 
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the Duke of Wellington in the 
Lords, and Sir Robert Peel in the 
Commons, gave to all concerned 
something Like a pledge to this ef- 
fect, when, in 1829, after passing the 
Emancipation Act, they declared, 
“that, should the measure unfor- 
tunately fail of producing the results 
which they anticipated from it, they 
would be the first to ask from Par- 
liament such powers as should enable 
them to vindicate the outraged ma- 
jesty of the law.” Now we need not 
say that, ifby the language which they 
then held, our illustrious leaders in- 
tended to prophesy a long season of 
content and submission in Irelagd, 
they proved no more than that they 
had not been gifted with the art of 
vaticination. Ireland has never been 
so turbulent, so entirely unmanage- 
able, as since the Roman Catholics 
carried that point, the surrender of 
which was counted upon, ere the 
event befell, as the sure forerunner of 
peace, and plenty, and gratitude, and 
the very height of loyalty, in that 
portion of her majesty’s dominions. 
However, it would be unfair to keep 
out of view that many other causes 
than the one have contributed to 
produce this. Thirteen or fourteen 
years of Whig management, during 
which the government depended from 
week to week for its existence on 
men avowedly hostile to all the esta- 
blished institutions of the country, 
could not fail of creating in Ireland 
a spirit which we do not know how 
to describe, lest we should seem to 
labour under the influence of a 
delusion. It is enough when we 
remind our readers that the tables 
were turned with a vengeance ; 
that it was no longer Protestant, but 
Popish ascendancy which sober- 
minded men found cause to dread ; 
that laws yet unrepealed were vio- 
lated openly, and the violation sanc- 
tioned by the authorities of the day ; 
and that the consequence was a 
thorough dislocation of the whole 
framework of society. How the 
Whigs can have the effrontery to 
speak of the Repeal movement as 
originating in the return of the Tories 
to power would, indeed, surprise us, 
if any thing that occurs in party 
strife were a legitimate cause of won- 
der to the lookers-on. The Repeal 
movement was in full operation long 
before the weakness of Lord Mel- 
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bourne’s cabinet had become appa- 
rent beyond the limits of Parliament, 
and would have operated far more 
effectually than it did, either at Clon- 
tarf or any where else, but for the 
providential removal from the sove- 
reign’s councils of men who, let their 
intentions be as upright as they 
might, were without power to carry 
them into execution. 

There was no alternative to Sir 
Robert Peel, in reducing Ireland to 
a state of rest and comparative obe- 
dience to the laws, except either to 
govern with a rod of iron, or to 
conciliate the great body of the peo- 
ple, by behaving generously to them 
on their most tender point. To 
effect the former, he must have pre- 
vailed upon Parliament to suspend 
the constitution in the sister island, 
and to coerce and restrain its in- 
habitants by martial law, and an army 
of 150,000 men. Now, apart from 
all considerations of moral right and 
moral wrong, these are arrangements 
much more easily talked about than 
accomplished. We do not believe 
that a proposal of the sort would 
have been listened to in either House ; 
we are very sure that in the present 
cabinet there is not a man who ever 
dreamed of making it. For, be it 
observed, that there is no doing work 
like this by halves. You must have 

nal laws against the Roman Catho- 
Tic religion, otherwise failure is cer- 
tain. You must go back to the days 
of William III, or the Duke of 
Cumberland, and treat Papists as 
these worthies treated the Episco- 
palians of Scotland, each in his ge- 
neration, reacting the massacres of 
Glencoe and Culloden, only on a 
larger scale, or you will do nothing. 
Now neither Sir Robert Peel nor 
Lord John Russell would tolerate 
such things. How, then, was the 
minister to act ? 

And here let us observe, that we 
are arrived at the summit of the 
Brenner pass. We know that it is 
necessary to descend; yet it would 
be ridiculous to deny that the first 
movement which the carriage makes 
towards the plains of Bavaria agitates 
us exceedingly. The Charitable 
Endowments Bill was a bold mea- 
sure. We praised it at the time, and 
we repeat our praises now; but it 
certainly made us, and, we suspect, 
the whole Tory party, feel queer. 
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In Ireland it has wrought much good, 
not unmixed with a little evil. We 
are sorry to see that our Protestant 
brethren there too much denounce 
it. We can make many allowances 
for them, but in this we are satisfied 
that they are wrong. And now 
behold es follows! The Queen's 
Speech having lightly paved the way, 
the minister seizes the earliest oppor- 
tunity of announcing that the edu- 
cation of candidates for holy orders, 
according to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland, shall 
henceforth be carried on at the pub- 
lic expense. Fed, clothed, and boarded 
by the public these young aspirants 
for the cowl and the tonsor may not 
be ; but all the appliances of learning 
are to be provided for them out ofa 
grant from government; and May- 
nooth, enlarged and enriched, yet no 
wise remodelled, either in its con- 
stitution or privileges, is to be the 
scene of their religious and intel- 
lectual training. 

The carriage has taken another 
dash downwards. Safe we still be- 
lieve it to be; but there is a chasm 
close to the road, over which it makes 
us dizzy to gaze, though we cannot 
shut our eyes to it. Sir Robert Peel 
does right in facilitating the better 
education of the Irish Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood. ‘Till this is done, and 
benefices assured to them afterwards, 
less repulsive to good taste, good 
feeling, and personal independence, 
than the contributions of the poor, it 
is vain to expect that gentlemen will 
become ministers in the Church of 
the majority in Ireland. Plenty of 
talent there will always be, with 
some scholarship—not much; some 
slight acquaintance with the dead 
languages, and an abundant stock of 
bigotry ; but Maynooth as it was, and 
the P.P. parishes as they are, never 
could have produced such a body of 
priests as should deserve the re- 
spect of the higher orders, or become 
guides to the lower in those moral 
duties of the present life which best 
fit men for happiness in another. 
Indeed, it is a well-known fact, that 
ever since Maynooth was established, 
the characters of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy in Ireland, and their in- 
fluence for good, have steadily dete- 
riorated. We are old enough to 
remember the Romish priests of the 
old school, men of good families and 
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liberal views, who, trained at some of 
the foreign universities, most of them 
at Douay in France, brought back 
with them to their pastoral office at 
home, not only the manners, but the 
feelings and desires of well-bred gen- 
tlemen. Not one of them now re- 
mains. Mr. Pitt’s horror of repub- 
lican principles, having been barely 
strong enough to come between the 
Irish gentry and the foreign edu- 
cation of which we are speaking, gave 
them Maynooth in its room, and so 
stinted the gift, that it ceased to have 
value in the eyes of any except the 
sons of the peasantry. It was a 
charge against Jeroboam, who “ made 
Israel to sin,” that he “took of the 
lowest of the people, and made them 
priests of God.” ‘The selfsame ac- 
cusation lies against the founders 
and supporters of Maynooth up to 
the present time; for verily the 
priests which go forth from that 
seminary have all been taken from 
the very lowest of the people. 

And here the question arises, how 
far has Sir Robert Peel judged wisely 
in continuing to Maynooth a mono- 
poly, so to speak, of the education of 
young men designed for the service 
of the Romish Church in Ireland ? 
If Maynooth was to be continued at 
all, the wisdom of largely increasing 
the grant for its maintenance does 
not admit ofa doubt. But the real 
problem to be solved is, why should 
this seminary be kept up? Doubt- 
less there are good reasons for this, 
of which we are ignorant. Probably 
the minister, having made up his 
mind to do a gracious thing, put a 
further restraint upon his own wishes, 
in order that it might be done with 
as much grace as possible. And, if it 
be true that the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland prefer the present to any 
other arrangement that could have 
been made, there is an end, we pre- 
sume, to all argument on the subject. 
But these are points which we do not 
find ourselves bound to take for 
granted; and, therefore, heartily 
going along with him in the animus 
by which he is swayed, we feel our- 
selves at liberty to doubt the wisdom 
of the minister's actual proceedings. 

If we Protestants be right in our 
belief that men continue Papists only 
through ignorance and prejudice, it 
surely seems to follow that we should 
desire as much as possible to com- 
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municate to them the knowledge 
which they lack, and to overcome 
their prejudices. Now the obvious 
method of accomplishing this end is 
to make them as much as possible 
sharers in our own system of edu- 
cation. We do not mean to argue 
that, either in England or in Ireland, 
it could be desirable, or even just, to 
throw open to Roman Catholics, or 
Dissenters of any kind, the endow- 
ments of our colleges, which are, by 
their constitution, inseparably con- 
nected with the Established Church. 
But why there should not be in 
Great Britain, as there is in Prussia, 
universities with mixed faculties, 
wherein men of both creeds might 
pursue their general studies together, 
going to their respective professors 
of theology for theological instruction, 
is what we have never been able 
to comprehend. Let us not be mis- 
understood. The English universi- 
ties have so completely departed 
from the spirit, and, mdeed, the 
form, in which they were founded, 
that to append to either a seminary 
wherein members of the Church of 
Rome might pursue their studies, is 
impossible. But the same objection 
does not apply to Dublin, far less to 
any new university which govern- 
ment might found, and pious indivi- 
duals foster, in other parts of Ire- 
land. And we frankly confess, that 
the adoption of some plan of the sort 
would have been more acceptable to 
us than that on which the minister 
seems to have determined in regard 
to Maynooth. 

At the same time, we do not con- 
demn an arrangement of which we 
cannot see all the bearings, or even 
the sources. If it be true, for ex- 
ample, as we know is asserted, 
that by the terms of the act of 
Union the government is bound to 
support Maynooth, then has Sir 
Robert Peel come to a wise deter- 
mination, in adding to the amount of 
the grant annually made to it. But 
was he likewise bound to keep it pre- 
cisely as he found it ? Could he not, 
even now, add a Protestant college to 
the college as it exists,—giving to 
both higher privileges, and placing 
both upon a better footing ? 

So much for deeds actually done. 
We have, under a Tory government, 
recognised the Church of Rome in 
Ireland asa church. We speak no 
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more of ministers of the Romish 
persuasion ; but, in commissions is- 
sued from the crown, address our- 
selves to “The Most Reverend 
Archbishop Murray,” and “ The 
Right Reverend Bishop.” 

Again: We pass an act of parlia- 
ment whereby pious individuals pro- 
fessing the Romich faith are em- 

wered to endow benefices, and 

uild Roman Catholic places of wor- 
ship, at their pleasure. Thus an 
end is put to that fiction in law 
which denied the existence of the 
Church of Rome within these king- 
doms. So far from prohibiting the 
Romish clergy to officiate in public, 
we permit them to become bodies 
corporate ; and, like our own vicars 
and rectors, to hold property as cor- 
porations whole, so long as_ time 
shall last. Moreover, if we do not 
negotiate directly with the pope, we 
give a sanction to the promulgation 
of one of his bulls in this our Pro- 
testant realm; and very much re- 
joice to find that it enjoins on the 
Romish clergy that, which all our 
laws failed to command,—an absti- 
nence from political agitation, and 
the steady devotion of their time and 
talents to the duties of their calling. 
And, lastly, that other symptoms of 
change may not be wanting, the 
head of the party which so long re- 
sisted Emancipation proposes a grant 
of many thousands annually for the 
better education of Roman Catholic 
priests ; and, if not cheered, is cer- 
tainly not turned round upon or de- 
nounced by the party for having 
done’ so. 

Are we annoyed at all this? Do 
we blame it? By no means. Sir 
Robert Peel is pursuing, according 
to our poor judgment, the only course 
which holds out a prospect of peace 
for Ireland, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, for the United Kingdom. 
He is acting justly towards the ma- 
jority, and with exceeding policy to- 
wards the minority, of the popula- 
tion of Ireland. But we acknow- 
ledge, nevertheless, that we are on a 
rapid descent on the hill-side, and 
that our nerves are somewhat shaken 
by it. Who will undertake to give 
a pledge, that in ten years, or twenty 
at the most, the Roman Catholic 
Church shall not be established in 
Ireland? Be it so. This is the 
risk. And, if it do come, we must 
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try to make the best of it. But we 
are not at all disposed to say that it 
must come. 

And now let us look a little to 
other matters. It is not in regard to 
churches and to the education of the 
people alone that the wheel is going 
round. It seems to us that the 
financial system of the country is in 
the balance. Formerly, men’s theory 
was, that indirect taxation was 

reatly preferable to direct taxation. 

Ve may be wrong; but we fancy 
that this notion is, with many others, 
getting out of date; and, on the 
whole, perhaps pongey so. 

The income-tax has been renewed 
for three years; and, that no doubt 
may remain touching the minister's 
design of desiring a further renewal, 
when these three years shall have 
expired, an amended tariff keeps 

ace with the arrangement, and trade 
is set free from a great many more of 
its shackles. Export duties are to be 
levied no more. Raw cotton, and 
other elements of manufacture, are to 
enter our ports duty free ; and glass, 
and we know not how many fubriques 
besides, rejoice in an exemption from 
taxation. Sugar, also, one of the 
great necessaries of life to the poor, 
is to be so lightened, that it shall pass 
from the grocer’s shop into the cups 
of the consumers at something about 
one penny farthing per pound cheaper 
than it used to be. And the grand 
result is, that the trade of the country 
is to be relieved from the pressure of 
three millions of annual taxation, for 
which the income-tax, though taken 
at five millions, will, according to 
the estimated expenditure for the en- 
suing year, barely compensate, with a 
trifling balance in favour of the Ex- 
chequer of ninety ora hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

The minister has not said, of 
course, that at the termination of 
three years he will certainly propose 
a further prolongation of the income- 
tax. On the contrary, he cheers the 
house with the same sort of as- 
surance that he gave them three 
years ago, namely, that whenever 
the finances of the country will bear 
it, he shall remit the tax ; and that, 
perhaps, the increased facilities af- 
forded to commerce may enable him 
to gratify both himself and the coun- 
try in this way three years hence. 
We quite believe him: We do not 
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doubt that, if it were possible to 
maintain the public credit, and keep 
the wheel of government going 
without the imposition of taxes of 
any kind, Sir Robert Peel would 
propose their total abolition. But 
this is not possible, neither is it at all 
probable that trade can take such a 
start within three years, as to bring 
in, by means of the reduced duties, 
an increase of five millions sterling 
to the treasury. Our chances of get- 
ting rid ofthe income-tax through the 
operation of ordinary causes seems, 
therefore, to us to be small indeed. 
But supposing these causes to ope- 
rate, and the returns from the customs 
and excise to go beyond their former 
productiveness to the amount of five 
millions, or more, is it therefore cer- 
tain that the income-tax shall cease ? 
We think not. Manufacturers and 
trading gentlemen generally resem- 
ble, in more ways than one, the 
monster in the tale of Vathek, who 
though fed with little children, never 
seemed to get his belly full. If re- 
ductions in duties to the amount of 
three millions add so much to their 
gains that they can afford to pay five 
inillions for them, how much will 
= not gain provided the three- 
million reduction become six? Be- 
sides, though four hundred and 
thirty articles be exempt, there re- 
main still four hundred, and more, to 
be released in like manner. Will 
not the tea-merchant assert, and with 
reason, that he has the same claim to 
consideration with the sugar-mer- 
chant? And are we to put out of 
view altogether the corn-merchant, 
the most oppressed of all importers, 
—at least, in the opinion of the 
League? Surely not. Surely, this 
experiment, if it prove as successful 
as the last, will lead to another, and 
another, till the brightest dream of 
the economist is realised, and trade 
left free to find its own level, un- 
bolstered by protecting duties on the 
one hand, and unshackled by draw- 
backs and restrictive impositions on 
the other. 

Once more, therefore, we cannot 
disguise from ourselves, that the car- 
riage is rushing down the pass at a 
tremendous rate. Not that we ob- 


ect either to the pace or the position. 
The former, though rapid, will carry 
us the sooner through our perils; 
the latter, though beset with some 
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dangers, has a considerable touch of 
security in it too, and we will tell 
our readers where to look for it. 

The evident tendency of the new 
system of taxation (for a new system 
has arisen, and will be carried out 
vigorously) is to relieve, as much as 

ible, the poorer classes, and to 
ay the burden upon the richer. All 
direct taxation seeks this end, pro- 
vided it do not degenerate into a 
poll-tax: for to tax property is to 
tax directly ; and, even if there were 
no line beneath which the tax- 
therer were forbidden to go, the 
eavy end of the property-‘ax must, 
in the very nature of things, be 
borne by such as possess the largest 
share of this world’s goods. And he 
who cannot perceive that the present 
government is gradually substituting 
direct for indirect taxes must be very 
short-sighted indeed. So far, there- 
fore, we think that the minister de- 
serves both approval and support. 
And though the views which we are 
disposed to take of the operations of 
an income, as contradistinguished 
from a property-tax, may not, per- 
haps, prove popular, we shall not, 
therefore, hesitate to give them. 

The objections to the present de- 
vice are, that it operates unfairly ; 
that it exacts as much from the an- 
nuitant and the professional man as 
from the landed proprietor or the 
fundholder; and that, in regard to 
men in trade, the inquisitorial nature 
of the surveillance to which they are 
liable is intolerable; and that, after 
all, the grossest injustice prevails 
both for and against the tax-payer. 
We do not think that any body has 
objected seriously to the standard, as 
the legislature has settled it. Persons 
worth barely 150/. a-year are gene- 
rally of opinion that 2002. would 
have been a better line; but there is 
a sort of suspicion on our minds that 
if 2007. had been taken, the same ar- 
gument would have held,—ay, and 
been repeated at 400/. and 500/., and 
perhaps 10001. We will conclude, 
therefore, that the 150/. line is a fair 
one; and so address ourselves to the 
matter in dispute between income and 
property. 

And on the first question which 
occurs to us is, what do men mean b 
property? Ifyou and I eac 


ten thousand pounds, and you, being 
a& man of moderate wishes, invest 
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your capital in the funds, or the pur- 
chase of land; while I, envious of 
higher things, go to Manchester, and 
urchase a mill, and become a manu- 
acturer, does it therefore follow that 
my property ceases to be property 
because it makes thrice the return 
that yours does? and would it be 
fair, while you paid three per cent 
on your three hundred a-year to the 
state, that I should pay nothing on 
my twelve hundred? The truth is, 
that the capital which men embark 
in trade is not only property, in every 
sense of the term, as much as the 
monied man’s money and the landed 
proprietor’s land, but it is that which 
theirs is not,—improvable property, 
accumulative property,— property 
that goes on increasing itself, and 
therefore of twice the worth of theirs, 
even at the outset. True, the mer- 
chant and trader have many risks to 
encounter ; for, though a wealthy 
man to-day, he may be a beggar to- 
morrow. But whose doing is this? 
He prefers the risk of loss and the 
chance of gain to the quiet of repose. 
Is he, therefore, a fit subject for ex- 
emption from those burdens which 
the necessities of the state impose 
upon its subjects ? 

No, it will be said ; but, in truth, 
merchants and traders seldom know 
what they are worth. Their returns 
may be great for awhile; but, sup- 
posing circumstances to arise which 
shall induce them to wind up the 
concern, it may come to pass, not 
only that their incomes are terribly 
diminished, but that they find it im- 
possible to realise even the amount 
of capital which they brought with 
them originally to the concern. Is it 
fair, then, to tax them from year to 
year upon an income which has no 
more solid foundation to rest upon 
than luck or the current of trade ? 

We really think that it is quite 
fair. Subject they doubtless are to 
all the contingencies that are here 
enumerated, but they are not the 
only classes of persons whom contin- 
gencies of the sort affect. A fall in 
the funds would reduce the property 
of the fund-holder ; to a less extent, 
perhaps, but still sufficiently so to 
place him, in regard to principle, on 
the same footing with the trader. 
And, as to land, the frequency with 
which, within the last thirty years, it 
has changed its owners, and the pro- 
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digious fluctuations in value to which 
it has been liable, shew that not even 
when standing on our own dirty 
acres can we tell, within many thou- 
sand pounds, what we are worth. 
The only difference, indeed, between 
us and the merchant is, that while we 
can, he cannot always leave his busi- 
ness to his children, or keep it from 
breaking down in his own hands. 
But, so far as regards the returns 
which it makes to him on his capital, 
it must be a very poor business in- 
deed if it do not pay a better interest 
than either the three per cents or 
the very best of the marsh lands in 
Lincolnshire or the Isle of Ely. Be- 
sides, in proportion to the diminution 
of the incomes of both, the tax-ga- 
therer’s demand becomes less start- 
ling; and if, unfortunately, we sink 
below the line of 150/. we shall both 
of us become exempt altogether. 

Well, but the very existence of a 
trader may depend upon the main- 
tenance of his credit ; and hence your 
prying tax compels him, in very 
many instances, to pay for a larger 
income than he receives. Or if he 
be a thorough-paced curmudgeon, he 
will make his returns as small as he 
can, and so cheat the state, while he 
cultivates habits of falsehood and 
knavery in his own bosom. 

Both propositions are admitted ; 
but what then? The legislature 
cannot help either result. If men 
are so dishonest as to describe them- 
selves to be that which they are not, 
what power on earth is there to pre- 
vent it? For he who makes a false 
return in order to bolster up a failing 
credit deserves to pay for his whistle ; 
indeed, the chances are that, in his 
case, the law is doing good to many, 
inasmuch as it is hurrying forward a 
crisis which cannot come too soon. 
The bane of this, and of all other 
commercial countries, is the readiness 
with which men, virtually insolvent, 
are kept above water till they con- 
trive to drag down hundreds with 
them. We cannot pay the smallest 
heed to men who wilfully represent 
themselves to be ina flourishing con- 
dition when they know that they are 
on the eve of bankruptcy. And as 
to your curmudgeon, the fact that he 
is able to cheat the tax-gatherer, even 
if it be at the expense of his personal 
honour, proves that the law is nei- 
ther so inquisitorial, nor so inflex- 
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ible as it is generally represented to 
be. But this is not all. 

The opponents of the income-tax 
have no objection to impose burdens 
upon realised property. They ob- 
ject only to an arrangement which 
treats the uncertain profits of trade 
and life-incomes as if they were of 
equal value with the rents of land 
or half-yearly dividends. We admit 
that, if you look to the individuals, 
neither a profession which brings an- 
nually a thousand pounds, nor a bu- 
siness which clears as much, is half 
so desirable as a landed estate or a 
capital invested in the three per cents, 
each of which makes a similar return. 
But the state, we apprehend, cannot 
view the matter in this light. The 
object of all governments is to pre- 
serve order and to afford adequate 
protection to the life and property of 
the subject. Now order and good go- 
vernment are doubtless necessary to 
the quiet enjoyment by the land- 
owner of his rents, and by the fund- 
owner of his dividends. But are they 
not, at least, as necessary to the mer- 
chant and the professional man ? 
Nay, are not the two latter more de- 
pendent on good government by far 
than the two former? Suppose the 
machine of state to get out of order. 
Such a result seldom arrives in a 
day ; but suppose the symptoms of a 
revolution to become so manifest that 
nobody can avoid to notice them, 
who is in the worse plight then, the 
land-owner or the merchant, the pro- 
fessional man or the fund-owner ? 
Surely the merchant and the profes- 
sional man. Landed estates have 
survived many revolutions, and con- 
tinued in the families of their ancient 
proprietors. The prudent fund- 
owner, when he sees the storm com- 
ing, will sell out, at a great loss 
doubtless, but still for something, 
and withdraw with the wreck of his 
property to some better land. But 
what becomes of the merchant and 
the professional man? The former 
is beggared at once; the latter finds 
that his clients, or patients, or pa- 
rishioners, as the case may be, 
have something else to do with their 
money than to pay his tithes or fees. 
And so he finds himself suddenly, 
though a man of consummate talent 
and enterprise, cast out into the 
streets. We think, then, that mer- 
chants and professional men, when 
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they complain of the pry of an 
income-tax, are forgetful of the one 
great purpose for which all taxation 
is imposed. They do not take into 
account that of the various classes of 
society they stand the most in need 
of the protection which a good go- 
vernment affords, and that to grum- 
ble because they are requested to 
contribute equally with other classes 
towards its maintenance is to shew 
themselves not very grateful for the 
protection which they enjoy. 

Again, one obvious consequence of 
the remission of the tax on income, 
and the substitution in its room of 
a tax on realised property, would be 
that the amount of realised property 
in this country would diminish from 
day to day. Who would keep his 
capital locked up in the funds in 
order that a percentage from it 
might be applied to the uses of the 
state, while all who chose to embark 
theirs in speculation or trade were 
excepted from the impost ? Land, to 
be sure, must remain; and if you 
think it just to tax land, and not to 
tax the profits of cotton-mills and 
Chinese adventures, the land must 
pay. But the price of stocks will 
very soon tumble down under such a 
system to the lowest figure, inasmuch 
as every holder that can, will realise 
his pre and, should things come 
to the worst, purchase with it Penn- 
— bonds ; that is, supposing 
the drab men to have the effiontery 
to bring any more of their waste-paper 
into the money-market. The obvious 
consequence of a tax on realised pro- 
perty, to the exemption of mere in- 
come, from whatever source derived, 
would therefore be extreme confu- 
sion in the money-market, and an 
eager rushing by all classes into trade, 
out of which would come national 
disgrace and universal beggary. 

It appears, then, to us that, hay- 
ing fairly changed his system, having 
seen the exact point beyond which 
indirect taxation could not be car- 
ried, having had the boldness to 
avow this, and to shape his plans ac- 
cordingly, Sir Robert Peel has en- 
tered upon the one course which held 
out a prospect of permanent securit 
to the throne and to the great insti- 
tutions of the country. For his in- 
come-tax is sure to become more and 
more productive, in proportion as the 
trade and commerce of the empire 


extend. We will venture to pre- 
dict that the effect of the removal 
of the duty on glass alone will be 
to set up scores of glass-manufac- 
tories, each of which will turn out a 
profitable concern, and by the tax on 
its profits add to the surplus of the 
next year’s revenue. And as to the 
weaving and working up of cotton, 
and the impulse that is about to be 
given to the sugar trade, we cannot 
speak in terms too sanguine as to 
our anticipations concerning them. 
Moreover, we feel that we are yet 
only in the beginning of things. 
Other indirect taxes will go; and, 
through the relief which their re- 
moval affords, we shall not feel the 
weight of the income-tax, though we 
may marvel to behold how, from 
year to year, it goes on increasing in 
its productiveness. 

One argument more there is in 
favour of the new system, which has 
per occurred, ere we particu- 
arise it, to most of our readers. 
There is no kind of tax so easy of 
collection —so little expensive to the 
state—so little dangerous to public 
morals, as an income-tax. Falling 
as it does upon persons in a certain 
station of life, you have a right to 
assume that they will make, for the 
most part, an honest declaration of 
their means, and pay without—or not, 
perhaps, without reluctance,— but 
certainly without equivocation, as the 
seasons of payment come round. A 
body of sain, comparatively 
small in point of numbers, will get 
the whole in; and a moderate per- 
centage on the sums collected will 
repay them fortheirtrouble. Where- 
as customs and excise not only re- 
quire whole armies of officers to do 
their bidding, but are the fruitful 
sources of dishonesty, sometimes of 
violence, in many quarters. We 
cannot hope that the day will ever 
arrive, when we shall be able to pay 
the public creditor, and defray the 
ordinary expenses of the state, with- 
out both customs and excise. But 
the less we depend upon them for 
the realisation of the revenue the 
better it will be for the moral as 
well as the physical well-being of the 
masses, who, being less able to resist 
temptation than their superiors, 
ought, by a wise government, to be 
more guarded from its influence. 

If we have succeeded in making 
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our meaning plain, the readers of 
Reera will understand that, in our 
humble opinion, the whole frame- 
work of society in this country is in 
a state of transition. The changes 
proposed seem, moreover, to be good 
in many respects; and the manner 
in which they are conducted is both 
considerate and wise. We shall have 
no revolution; no more nonsense 
about People’s Charters, Parliament- 
ary Reform, Repeal of the Union, 
and suchlike ; but a gradual though 
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steady settling down of old Tory 
opinions and prejudices, and a tho- 
rough alteration in matters, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, which, twenty 
years ago, were a to be im- 
movable as the hills. We are con- 
tent to abide the issue ; and, though 
somewhat dizzy, as we have more 
than once taken occasion to observe, 
full of hope that we shall yet reach 
the plain, without any damage to 
our horses, or ourselves, or even hurt 
to the carriage. 


LETTER FROM JOHN BELL, ESQ. TO OLIVER YORKE. 


1 Malbro’ Terrace, Victoria Road, Kensington. 


Sir,—In the article on Sculpture this month in Fraser's Magazine, I see 
it stated, page 171, that my statue of the “ Eagle Slayer,” exhibited last year 
in Westminster Hall, is identical with one exhibited in the National Gallery 
in the year 1837. Not doubting your desire to rectify any inaccuracy of 
statement, I beg to inform you that they are not the same, neither can one 
be said to be merely a copy of the other. The model exhibited in 1837 was 
but an ignorant and crude sketch; although on a large scale for a sketch, it 
contained simply the first idea. Such as it vs, however, it remained since 
that time in a corner of my study. Onthe pla for public competition being 
put forth by the royal commission of the fine arts, it occurred to me that being 
a representation of archery, the idea worked out would not be inappropriate 
in a competition of subjects connected with English history. Having accord- 
ingly determined on executing it, I applied myself to studying the subject. 
I made a small study from nature of the whole figure. I had hands and 
feet, &c. cast for it from nature; I introduced drapery (of which there is 
none in the sketch of 1837), and altered materially the line and composition 
of the figure, especially of the lower limbs. I also determined on quite a 
different style of form, the one of 1844 being much more muscular than the 
former one of 1837. Having fixed on these alterations, and having through- 
out studied the subject anew, I commenced about Christmas, 1843, the 
modelling of the statue exhibited last year, on a much larger scale than the 
former sketch, alluded to in your article. 

I can give proof of these facts by those who are aware of them, and saw 
my last statue in all stages of its progress. I leave to you whether, under 
these circumstances, the statue exhibited last year can be said to be the same 
as that exhibited before. 

If it meet your views, you will do me a considerable service by inserting 
this letter in your next Number. I doubt not that you will feel it but 
justice, as you must be aware that the statement in your article on Sculpture 
is calculated to do me a serious injury, representing, as it does, that I sent in 
for competition last year (as the best work that I could do at that time) a 
model made seven years before. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Joun Br. 
February 17, 1845. 


London :—Moyes and Barclay, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





